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TO 
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HENRY,   MAKQUIS    OF   LANSDOWNE. 


My  Lord, 

YoD  have  been  always  distinguished  for  your  sym- 
pathy with  the  welfare  of  your  fellow-creatures,  of  whatever 
country;  for  your  ready  patronage  of  every  art,  science,  or 
institution,  contributing  to  the  embellishment,  or  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  community ;  for  welcoming  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  your  splendid  mansion,  every  man,  whether  native 
or  foreigner,  who  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  merit  de- 
serving of  your  attention ;  it  has  therefore  been  always  a 
source  of  pride  to  me,  to  have  owed  my  Professorship  to 
your  Lordship's  favourable  opinion ;  and  these  Lectures, 
the  result  of  my  appointment,  are  now  dedicated  to  your 
i^     Lordship,  with  every  sentiment  of  affection,  gratitude,  and 

PQ     respect 

do  WILLIAM  SMYTH. 
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St,  Peter's  College,  Cambridge, 
Nov.  1839. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  Lectures  were  drawn  up  to  be  delivei 
youthful  audience,  at  an  English  University,  vol 
assembled. 

The  Reader  is  requested  never  to  lose  sight  of  th 
cular  circumstance — they  were  to  be  listened  to,  n< 
they  are  now  published  in  the  hope  that  they  may  t 
to  others,  at  a  similar  period  of  life. 

Minute  historical  disquisition  or  research  cannoi 
pected  in  compositions  of  this  nature  :  what  the  Au 
hoped  to  accomplish  will  be  found  explained  in  tb 
ductory  Lecture;  and  the  maxim  of  the  poet  se< 
equitable, — 

**  In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end. 
Since  none  can  compasa  more  than  they  intend.^ 
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The  shortest  Course  of  Historical  Reading  that  can  be  pi 
be  the  following: 

(1.)  Three  first  chapters  of  Gibbon;  and  the  9th  for  1 
Biirbarians,  &c.;  the  chapters  about  Mahomet  and  his  follov 

Butler  on  the  German  Constitution,  the  subjects  there 
followed  up  in  Gibbon. 

(2.)  Renault's,  or  Millet's  Abridgment  of  the  History  of 
History  of  France,  lately  published  by  D'Anquetil  (not  the 
tory)  in  14  small  8vo.  volumes;  with  the  Observations  t 
France,  by  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  a  book  quite  invaluable. 

Voltaire's  Louis  XIV.  &c.  and  Charles  XII ,  with  the  Mi 

(3.)  Robertson's  Historical  Works,  with  most  of  Coxe's  1 
and  Watson's  Philip  II. 

(4.)  Hume  and  Millar. 

Parts  of  Laing's  Scotland  ;  Leland's  Ireland. 

Burke's  European  Settlements — Belshnm  and  Adolphus 
the  other) — Historical  Parts  of  Annual  Register.     (5.) 

(1.)  To  these  may  be  added  (to  make  a  Second  Course) 

Koch  on  the  Middle  Ages,  an  excellent  book  ;  and  But 
dicee,  for  different  codes  of  law,  &c. 

(2.)  To  these  may  be  added : 

Wraxall's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Valois,  and  Wraa 
France. 

(3.)  To  these  may  be  added : 

Harte's  Oustavus  Adolphus — parts  of  Roscoe's  Lorenzo 
more  particularly  parts  of  his  Leo  X.;  with  Planta's  Helvf 

(4.)  To  these  may  be  added  : 

Much  of  Rapin,  particularly  from  the  death  of  Richard  II 

Parts  of  Clarendon,  and  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Tii 

Cobbett*8  Parliamentary  History,  to  be  read  in  a  genei 
Hume. 

Macpherson*8  and  Dalrymple's  Original  Papers,  with  J 
James  II.,  and  the  Appendix. 

(5.)  To  these  may  be  added: 

Lacretelle's  Histoire  de  France  pendant  1e  XVIII.  S: 
his  Precis  Historique  de  la  Revolution  Fran<;aise. 

To  all  these  may  again  be  added  (to  make  a  Third  Court 

Parti  of  Pfe£feil,  a  book  ol  ^i«aX  ^\l>^otv\.^  — «xv^  ^"^ 


Till  HODESIT  HIBTOBT. 

Rniuri  Modem  Europe  may  npplj  tlie  mt;  i 
Modem  IIuirersBl  Hiilorj  maj  be  referred  lo  for  uc 
kiogdom :  the  beit  aatbon  an  menlioned  in  their  m 

Prieule]''!  Lectorea  ihonld  be  looked  it  foi  the  N 
tboritiet,  &e. 


Tbis  appean  to  be  the  >hoil«t  coune  tt  Hitloiie 
proposed. 

But  Adam  Smitb  iliaDld  ■!»  be  atodieJ,  imd  the 
with  the  vorki  in  moialB  and  inetapbyaict* 

Of  Sutcirara  and  Legiilalor.,  Hittory  and  PoUtia 

The  Booki  referred  lo  in  the  Lecture*,  down  to  lli 
WOT,  were  the  following :— 

Cffisar — Taciliia  (de  Mor.  Ger.)i  for  Ronuna  ani 
three  finl  chaplers  of  Gibbon,  and  the  Stli.— Linda 
Codea;  Salique  Code  to  be  read.— Balaie,  Jar  Capii 
Oennan  CoDatitution — Ditto  Uodb  Juridicc — Ranki 
lo  be  looked  >t— Oregocy  of  Toan  in  Docheine— Hr 
the  Hi>tary  of  France— MiHot'a  ditto— D'Anqnetil' 
Abb£  de  Mabty'a  OhaerTatioDi,  &c— PfeSel,  for  Gei 
View  of  Society — Koch  on  the  Uiddle  Agei,  of  vl 
1607,  ia  the  beat. 

la  tlie  Middle  Afiea  tlie  leading  pointa  are  :— 

iBt.  Clovii  (Bee  Gibbon).  2nd.  Pepin  (lee  Monti 
magne  (Latin  Life  of,  b;  Eginhart).  1th.  Elective  i 
Oennanj  and  hereditary  in  France  (Pfeffel  and  U 
Power  of  the  Popes  (Butler— Koch— Oibbon,  49tli 
Sjalem.  Monteiquieu  (but  more  parliculvly  Mably, 
Stnart'i  View  of  Society).  7th.  Chirahy.  8l.  Palaj) 
in  the  3Dth  lolume  of  Mimoirea  de  I'Acad^e).  8)1 
(Gibbon,  Koch,  Giannone,  5th  chap.  ISth  book).  ( 
Ac  (Pleffel).     And  lOlh.  the  Cmaadei  (Gibbon). 

UABOUET. 

S^lz'b  Koran— Pre&ceo^  and  PnliminaiyDiiaerls 
ten  of  the  Konn  itaelf. 
Prideaui'a  Life  of  Mabon 


Moaheim— Neal'a  Hiitory  of  the  Pnritana— Foxe 
Bnraet'a  Hiatory  of  the  Reformation — LnUlow — Lil 
aon— Whitelocke. 

Harria'a  Liiei  of  the  Stuaili,  &c.,  will  )ie  fonnd 
Somerville'a  Hialorr  of  William  and  Anna  ihoold  I 
Robert  Walpole. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS. 


of 
to 


FRENCH  HISTORY. 

Hbnault  and  Millot  and  D^AnqnetiPs  History  to  be  read,  and  imp 
gubjects  to  be  farther  considered  in  the  great  historians — Velly — Pere  '. 
—but  Velly  recommended,  a  work  of  great  detail  and  value,  continu 
Villaret,  and  afterwards  by  Gamier,  bat  not  yet  half  finished. 

Robert8on*s  Charles  V.  Introdaction  of — Smithes  Wealth  of  Nation) 
chapters  in  the  3rd  book,  on  progress  of  Towns,  &c.  will  give  the  Stud* 
idea  of  the  progress  of  society  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Tacitus*  Agricola — Suetonius — Wilkins  on  Saxon  Laws— Hume's  Ap] 
.^Millar  on  the  English  Constitution — Nicolson^s  Histcrical  Libi 
Priestley's  Lectures  on  History — Delolme  and  Blackstone — Blackst( 
the  Charters  to  be  read — Sullivan's  Law  Lectures,  close  of,  for  his  01 
tions  on  Magna  Charta-'— Monkish  Historians  by  Twysden,  Camden- 
&C. — Lingard. 

SPANISH  HISTORY. 

For  the  Moors,  &c.  in  Spain,  see  Gibbon,  chapters  in  5th  vol.  4to.  I 
and  a  late  Work  by  Murphy — Mariana,  the  great  historian,  of  whon 
is  a  character  in  Gibbon,  and  a  translation  by  Stevens ;  but  the  1 6\ 
17th  vols,  of  the  Modem  History  may  be  looked  at,  along  with  Mr.  G: 
Outlines  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Memoirs — Robertson's  Introduci 
Charles  V.— then  his  Charles  V.  and  Watson's  Philip  IL— Pfeife 
Rodolph  to  Charles  V.  may  be  looked  at,  and  Coxe's  House  of  Austrii 
Planta's  History,  for  the  rise  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Swiss  C 
and  Helvetic  Confederacy;  and  for  Italy  and  the  Popes,  6dth  an 
chapters  of  Gibbon  will  be  sufficient. 

FRENCH  HISTORY  TO  LOUIS  XII. 

Abb^  de  Mably — Robertson's  Introduction  to  Charles  V.  and  three 
38,  39,  40 — Parts  of  Philip  de  Commines,  for  Burgundy  and  Life  oi 
XL Notices  taken  by  Hume  of  the  French  history. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  TO  HENRY  VIII. 

Hvmk's  Reign  of  Edward  III.  pages  490  and  491,  8vo.  edit  compart 
Cotton's  Abridgment  of  the  Records — Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Hii 
Henry's  History  may  be  looked  at,  when  Cotton,  Brady,  Tyrrell,  Carl 
not  be  consisted— Bacon's  Life  of  Henry  VIL — Monkish  Historiai 
J.  Hayward— Lingard. 

REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING,  ETC.  REFORMATION. 

Introduction  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuri 
dell,  1798),  worth  looking  at,  and  not  long— Mosheim's  State  of  L( 
in  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries — Gibbon,  chapters  53  and  66— liore 
Medici,  parts  of— and  more  particularly  of  Leo  X.  by  Roscoe — R€ 
accounts  of  the  Reformation,  1st,  in  Robertson  s  Charle»  V.  j  2nd,  1 


of  Chailci  T.  in  Coni  Hddk  of  Autiim  ;  Sri,  in  tfae  t 
cot*>  Leo  X.  1  4th,  in  the  54ih  chiptrr  of  Cilibnn.  itn 
■nd  Gnt  foar  chnpten  of  litmliriin,  in  ml.  4  ol  our  Eiigli 
pait  of  Muilitim'a  HiiiDrj-  of  Lnllinwi  and  Reroimed  a 
the  linl  part  of  Mi»h«iiii— mora  ptrlicutarlj  tbe  cIoh  of 
of  the  Romiih  Church.  Villei'a  priu  Emj  m  the  Ref. 
ticularlj  on  the  InSumcr  of  the  KeromuiioD,  ani  the  Af 
tical  aiiuntioii  of  the  StaXtt  of  Borope. 

Couuta  of  Trent  (Father  PaulJ  2ud  book,  ud  bitter  pt 

FOR  REFORMATION  IN  ENOLA> 


sune  tuLjecL  in  RobertHii'B  H ittorj  of  Seetlund,  and  Gni 
leane'i  editiop  of  Mwbeim— Bnniei'i  Hialory  of  the  Be 
read— Fine's  Book  of  Maitjn  and  Nesl'i  Uiilory  of  ill 
becontulted. 

In  Foie,  the  aeconnl  sirfn  of  Lambert.  Cranmer,  tnd 
be  ■ufIitieiU~&l-CHe-i  lliiior;  of  the  Relomial^n  in 
referred  la,  and  theie  ii  a  lerj  good  account  of  Lathu 
ai.iory. 

Lui^aid'i  Bulorj. 

CIVIL  AND  RELIOIOOS  WARS  IN  F 

InTFontiCTioN  to  Thunnni  or  da  Thou.  Then  ibe  cit 
pnili  of  llie  nark  that  belonfi  to  the  lliilorj  of  Franoe. 
may  be  Eli;;hll]r  read.     The  French  traniUtion  ii  immni 

BrantoDir,  parta  of— Memoir)  of  Sully,  patU  of  Wiaii 
Konieof  Vali>i>,andhuHi>loi]rof  Frana-Abbi  de  U 

Edict  of  Kontz,  Ut  chapter  ot,  lot  fint  inUndnction 
Ca1>ini«m  in  France. 

Uaimbouig'a  iJiitoij  of  the  Lagna  noitiaiied  ;  bnt  ■ 
League. 

Eipril  de  la  Ligoe,  by  D'Anqnetil  (kbito  book),  pBTtl 
hii  prcKnt  aro.  History,  of  14  toU 

There  i>  n  iii-w  wcrk  by  Lacrelelle,  in  tm  Tolamei, 
pendiint  lei  Gueiiea  de  Religioa. 

HENRY  IV,  OP  FRANCE. 
PfiRfnjti'R  Life— De  Thou— SoIIt'i  Memoira— Mibly  ; 
mended— Voliaire-i  Henrbde— FifUl  Book  of  Edict  ot  > 
with  the  aecret  Brtic1:a,  W  be  read. 

RELIGIOUS  WARS  IN  THE  LOW  COI 
Oncmnfl— BentiTnglio — Stiada — wiginal  ambon. 
Bmndi'a  Hittor;  of  the  RelonnatioD,  B  ceatnry  after, 
Waliou-s  Philip  II.  (aU  oE  it  to  ba  read,  wiih  the  E 
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•tW  parti  of  BentirAgli.^)  — IVntitt>glK\  Strvli — an*l 
the  i^pnrtant  p^riivt  that  prvcrdrd  the  Ci^minc  <^f  the  1 
For  the  Anninian  Controvor»\\  )8:h  and  I9ih  KvV 
of  the  Re^onnatton;  for  the  SvnoJ  of  IVrU  3:^ul  b\v>k 
o<  chapters  41,  42,  43,  and  pUcani  in  50th  bck^k.  11 
ba  consulted. 

THIRTY  YEARS*  WAR. 

HARTX*a  Oustams  Adolphus~Coxe*s  House  of  Austrii 
of  this  subject  seem  to  be— 

1.  Contest  between  K   Catholics  and  Reformers  to  < 

2.  Provisions  of  that  Pence. 

8.  Conduct  of  the  Protestant  Princes. 

4.  Ditto  of  the  House  of  Austiia. 

5.  Elector  Palatine. 

6.  Gustavus  Adolphns,  Ac. 

7.  Campaigns  of  Tilly,  CIilc. 

8.  Continuance  of  the  contest  a(\er  Gustavus*s  dcnil 

9.  Pence  of  Westphabn, 

Schiller's  Thirty  Years'  War  may  bo  looked  at,  bu 
author  to  be  read,  iu  every  respect* 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.— HENRY  VIIT. 
JAMES  I.    CHAULKS  I. 

Hkrbrrt*r  Lif«»  of  Ilrnry  VIII.  worth  Inokin;?  over 
times  of  Queen  Eiixnliolh  — Mins  AikiiiV  MiMuoirA  nf  I 
Hume — M  liar— C'lan'ndon—WhitrhH'ke  — Ludlow  — 
chinson — Parlianu*nlnry  DeKitcs  in  Cohhott— llistory  i 
May— Rush  worth's  Collections — Nalon's  Ditto  — 1  In 
Land  ChnrU>s  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Clurlos  11. — nurnot 
of  Scotland — Memoirs  of  Hollos — of  Sir  I*.  Warwick 
Rapin  always  a  substitute  in  the  absence  of  all  others. 

First  interval,  from  accession  of  Charles  to  tho  dissul 
liomentin  1629. 

Second  interx-nl  from  1629  to  1640. 

Third  interval  from  1640  to  tho  king's  journey  to  S( 

Fourth  interval,  from  t'mt  journev  to  tho  civil  wnr. 

Prynne's  Speech  in  Cobbctt — Walker's  llis'ory  o 
looked  at,  and  the  King's  Letters  in  HoyittoiiN  f<Mitio 
M'Caule^'s  History,  very  laborious :  unfavourublu  to  ( 

CROMWELL. 

CoNf  KRKNCB  at  the  end  of  Thnrloc's  Stato  Pnpors,  a 
read,  but  may  easily  be  consulted  from  n  very  good 
Ludlow,  from  the  Battle  of  Nascby,  and  pnpres  7.9,  \ 
edition  for  Cromwell,  and  ditto  ilntchinsfin,  21)7,  'lOf),! 
516 and  548— Sir  E.  Walker's  Historical  Discourses^ 
Noble's  Memoirs  of  tho  Crom  wells  m:iy  bo  looked 
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History  of  the  Revenue  for  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  Long  Pj 
— Gamble's  Life  of  Monk— Trial  of  the  Regicides,  short,  and  by  » 
to  be  read. 

CHARLES  n. 

Harris's  Lives  (all  these  Lives  by  Harris,  full  of  information  and 
research)— Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans— 4,  A,  6,  7  chapters  of 
part,  2nd  vol.— Walker's  Suiferings  of  the  Clergy— part  of  Clwe 
—Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times— Macpherwn's  Original 
Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  vol.  2. 

CHARLES  IL  AND  THE  EXCLUSIONISTS. 

Andrew  Marvel's  Account  of  Bribery,  &c.  given  in  Cobbe 
History  (most  minute  and  complete)  always  to  be  consulted  for 
and  James— Kennett's  ditto  (mentioned  as  containing  the  King's 
or  Appeal  to  the  People)— Sir  W.  Jones's  Reply  given  in  Cobbel 

CHARLES IL 

Memoirs  of  C.  de  Grammont— Dryden's  Political  Poems— A 
Achitophel,  &c.—Hudibras— Grey's  Notes— Sermons  and  Publ 
the  Presbyterians— Laing's  History  of  Scotland. 

REVOLUTION. 

Fox's  History — Macpherson  and  Dalrymple. 

1st  part  of  the  general  subject,  James's  attack  on  the  const 
liberties  of  the  country. 

2nd  Part— Resistance  made  to  him  at  home. 

8rd  Part— Ditto  from  abroad— 8th  chapter  of  Somerville  s  H 
William's  enterprise,  Burnett's  Memoirs— 2nd  Earl  of  Clarend 
from  p.  41— Sir  J.  Reresby's  Memoirs— Conference  between  i 
given  in  Cobbett— Somerville's  History  of  William,  &c.— Ralph 
Lif9  of  Sancroft. 

REIGN  OF  WILLIAM. 

Somerville— Belsham  —  Tindal — Ralph  —  Burnet  —  Cobbett 
Macpherson  and  Dalrymple— p.  331,  vol.  9,  Statutes,  8vo.  edit.  1 
BiU— Blackstone,  chap.  2,  vol.  4,  for  the  liberty  of  the  press—an 
Statutes— 13  and  14  Charles  II.  chap.  33— Memoirs  of  the  1 
Simon,  and  7th  and  8th  of  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  History,  f( 
foreign  politics. 

AMERICA.— EAST  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

ROBERTSON-Piefece,  with  6,  6,7  chapters  of  the  1st  vol.  of  C\ 
much  of  vol.  2,  for  Mexico-2nd  vol.  Churchill's  Voyages, 
Columbus,  by  his  son-IUlian  Collection  of  Ramuaio,  for  o 
S  «i>ecting  America.  &c.-Second  letter  of  Cortez  shoul 
Sere  is  a  Latin  translation  of  2nd  and  3rd  letter,  very  scarce- 
del  Castillo  should  be  read ;  it  is  translated  by  Keatmg— Robe 


LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

—For  Portuguese  eettlement,  &c.  in  E.  Indies,  see  Stb  chap,  of  Russel 
first  three  sections  of  8th  vol.  Modem  Universal  History — For  Bi 
Harrises  Voyages,  last  edit,  in  1740,  is  always  quoted,  differing  from  fire 
tions  entirely — For  Dutch,  &c.  33rd  chap.  Modem  Universal  History,  and 
chap.  Russel — For  English,  &c.  Robertson's  Posthumous  Works,  and 
half  of  1st  vol.  of  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington — Raynal,  Historica 
of — Burke's  European  Settlements  to  be  read — Hakluyt  and  Purchas  fo 
attempts  of  navigation,  &c.  very  curious  and  instructive.  The  latter  vo 
of  Purchas  contain  original  documents  of  the  first  conquerors,  most  o: 
Casas'  Book,  Mexican  paintings,  &c. 


I 

A. 


FRENCH  HISTORY  FROM  HENRY  IV.  TO  END 

OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

Lives  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  by  Aubrey — Ditto  of  Richelieu,  1 
Clerc ;  but  no  good  biographical  account  of  those  ministers — Many  Me 
with  and  without  names.  Amongst  the  best  are  these  of  Madame  de  A 
ville — Montpensier — Cardinal  de  Retz — De  Joly,  son  8ecr6taire— 1 
Rochefoucault — De  la  Fare — De  Gourville — De  la  Fayette :  out  of  thow 
been  formed  other  works,  not  long,  and  always  read — Esprit  de  la  Li| 
L'Intrigue  du  Cabinet — Louis  XIV.  sa  Cour  et  le  Regent,  by  D'Anc 
and  L'Esprit  du  Fronde,  an  established  work,  not  by  D'Anquetil,  a 
been  supposed. 

But  for  the  times  of  Richelien  and  Mazarin  see  the  chapters  that  rel 
them  in  Russel,  with  those  in  the  Modem  Universal  History,  which  in 
sufficient  when  added  to  those  in  Voltaire,  1 75, 1 76  of  his  Esprit  des  M 
&c.  with  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  but  L'Intrigue  du  Cabinet  also  may  be  i 
— for  Louis  XIV.  the  great  work  is  M^moircs  du  Due  de  St.  Simon, 
lished  complete  since  the  Revolution — Louis  XIV.  sa  Cour  et  le  R( 
should  be  read,  and  the  M^moires  de  Duclos,  with  Voltaire's  Louis  Xl\ 
Vassor  is  a  work  read  and  quoted  in  England,  and  may  be  consulted  ' 
the  Huguenots  are  concerned — Edict  of  Nantz — part  22nd  and  23rd 
ters — Edicts,  &c.  at  the  end  of  the  5th  vol.  should  be  looked  at  for  R< 
tion  of  Edict  of  Nantas,  &c. — Fen61on*s  Telemaque,  parts  of,  for  fau 
Louis,  and  early  appearance  of  present  system  of  Political  Economy — I 
telle's  late  work^History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  preparatory  1 
Precis  of  the  late  Revolution  in  France,  a  work  well  spoken  of — Mem( 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  by  Beaumelle,  though  decried  by  Voltaire 
maintains  its  ground. 

WILLIAM  III. 

SoMBRViLLB — on  the  whole  the  best  History  of  the  re^gn  we  as  yet  hi 
Belsham  will  furnish  proper  topics  of  reflection,  Tindal  the  detail,  and  ] 
even  more  than  Tindid — Burnet  must  of  course  be  read — Cobbett  will  s 
the  Debates.  There  are  several  important  tracts  in  the  Appendix  to  th 
ToL  of  his  Parliamentary  History. — Macpherson  and  Dalrymple  must  b 
lolted. — Some  general  conclusions  in  the  21st  chapter  of  Somerville  oi 
ties,  &c.  seem  objectionable. 

For  foreign  politics,  see  Memoirs  of  St.   Simon — Burnet — Hard 
Papen — 7th  and  8th  of  Lord  Bolingbroke'i  Letters  on  History. 
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ANNE. 

CoxB*6  Anstria^Eiglith  Letter  of  Bolingbrolce— Tot 
Droit  do  PEurop:^ —  some  chapters  in  tlie  3rd  vol.  of  I 
—Trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell. 

For  the  Union  with  Scotland,  see  Defoe's  Histor 
published  by  Bruce,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Union  with  Ireland— Works  of  Fletcher  of  S 

Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History  and  Somerville's 
will  be  the  best  to  read,  with  the  first  hundred  page 
Millar  on  the  English  Constitution. 

GEORGE  I.  AND  II.    SIR  R.  W 

CoxB^s  Life  of  Shr  Robert,  and  his  Life  of  Horace 
brokers  Letters— and  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Wyndham— 
Bolingbroke — Parliamentary  Debate. 

Bulingbroke's  Patriot  King,  and  Dissertation  on 
with  Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontentfl. 

London  Alagazine  and  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

FRANCE— REGENCY  OF  THE  DUKE  O 

Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon — ^last  volume 
XIV.  sa  Cour  et  le  Regent — Memoirs  of  Duclos— ! 
—and  for  the  Mississippi  Scheme  of  Law,  look  at 
nomy. — There  is  a  great  work  on  Finance  by 
subject  is  thoroughly  considered  and  is  made  tolers 
Smith  refers  to  Du"  Veniey— for  South  Sea  Babble 
pole— Stuart's  Political  Economy— Cobbett's  Pariiar 
bie's  Second  Defence  before  the  Lords — Report  of  t 

KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Thikbault — Edinburgh  Review  of  that  Work — T< 
of  Prussia.     These  will  be  sufficient  for  the  general 

Mirabcau  on  the  Prussian  Monarchy ;  particnlarl; 
read  and  criticise  the  general  obserrations  in  other  vo 
of  an  historical  nature  in  the  Lctten  between  him  a 

The  King  gives  in  his  own  works  an  account  of 
Gillies'  work  is  very  indifferent. 

FRANCE.    LOUIS  XV. 

Thb  detail  of  the  History  of  this  Reign  would  b< 
King's  Mistresses  and  thi*ir  favourites. 

The  late  work  of  Lacrctclle— his  Histoire  de  Fi 
Siecle,  wHl  supply  every  information  necessary  for  t 
a  very  agreeable  manner. 

The  Financial  Disputes  and  the  EccVsiastical  I 
the  disputes  between  the  Court  and  Parliaments,  ai 
disputes  with  the  new  opinions,  uniting  to  produce 
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The  Foreign  Politics  may  be  gathered  from  Voltaire 
a  general  manner. 
See  also  Dudos. 

PELHAM  ADMINISTRATIOI 

Scotch  Rebellion  in  1745 — History  of  it,  by  Home, 
equal  to  his  fame,  but  it  tells  all  that  need  now  be  ki 
pliEices  very  interesting — Melcombe's  Diary — Bclsham. 

GEORGE  IIT.—OPENINO  OF  THE 

Adolfhus — Belshnm  (neither  without  the  other) — 
Burke's  Thoughts  on  Present  Discontents. 

AMERICAN  WAR. 

Speeches  in  the  two  Houses —George  Granville — Pitt 
&c.  See  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History — Examiiw 
Dean  Tucker's  Tracts  (the  third  particularly)  and 
Pamphlet  by  Robinson,  brother  to  the  Primate ;  Di 
Taxation  no  Tyranny — Burke's  Speeches — Dr.  Ram 
American  War — Annual  Register — Pidne's  Common  I 
been  presented  to  the  King  in  Burke's  Works — Gibboi 
of  the  American  Contest  in  his  Letters, — Bentivog 
Spanish  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  Low  Countries,  1 
&c. — Washington's  Letters — Marshall's  Life  of  W.ish 
Adolphus  (neither  without  the  other) — Parts  of  the  ^V 
of  his  Correspondence. — The  great  Magazine  of  Infon 
brancer,  a  work  of  20  volumes,  drawn  up  by  Almon,  a; 
at  the  time,  and  the  Remembrancer  therefore  chiefly 
brance  such  speeches  and  documents  as  are  unfavour 
Great  Britain — Gordon,  4  thick  8vo.  volumes,  full  of  fa 
with  no  other  merit. — The  Legal  History  of  the  Col 
Chalmers,  a  book  which  ratiy  be  consulted,  but  cann( 
wrote  a  History  of  the  American  War,  an  actor  in  the 
man,  but  with  ordinary  views. 

Many  histories  and  many  political  subjects  have  be( 
who  would  look  for  more,  or  would  think  it  advisable 
course  here  proposed,  may  consult  the  volumes  of  the  ^! 
tory,  and  they  will  find,  either  in  the  text  or  the  refer 
information  they  can  well  require. 

Catalogues  of  great  Libraries  (the  Catalogue,  for  ii 
Institution  in  London)  will  give  the  Student  an  imme 
valuable  Books  that  refer  to  any  particular  subject  of  1 

Biography,  though  dealing  too  much  in  panegyric,  ii 
entertaining  and  instructive,  often  affording  at  the  sann 
and  traits  of  character,  that  are  by  no  means  without  th 
they  may  have  escaped  the  general  historian  ;  these  m 
in  the  histories  of  countries. 
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dbo«ld  amw6mi  aplaee  iait. 

UaOam  «i  cW  Middle  Agm  —  SimmmA—l 

HiiCflrjr— Bore  valnUe  editkiu  «f  OatntAam  tad 

hmtnethe  WoAm  hj  Uim  ASkm  a^  Lctd  J.  b 

of  Chariet  I.  and  the  RepaUk,  bj  G^wia— « 

State  Triak,  bj  PlilUipt — a  moat  iaiportaBt  wmk  < 

tarj  of  tlii«  Coootfy,  bj  IialJaa^  Ax.— A  Hiittf:^ 

hy  a  French  writer,  Mazonr,  and  a  HmImt  «f  d 

Oukai,  a  ibort  History  «f  Spaia  bj  Mim.  CSiJoett. 

torief  of  Hiuae  and  SoMilett,  dmwB  mp  wkk  dil^ 

Hoghei,  of  Cambridge,  and  valuable  PablicaSaaaa  I 

foiigfa,  6te.  and  a  H'utorj  U  Ferdinaad  ami  laabd 

riean  iiiitoriao. 

On  the  fnbjeet  of  the  French  Berolatioiiy  the  Mlaa 
commended  a*  a  short  Conne. 

Mignet — Thiers— JCad.  de  Stad— AoeooBt  of  1 
AnoMl  R4mster — HSftoire  de  la  R^Toiatioo  Fan/^ 
Libert^— To  these  may  be  now  added.  Sir  Walter 
oi  hii  lAU  oi  Napoleon. 

Mbmoim  on  the  sabjeet  of  ihe  Ffendi  Bevolatidi 
douin  Frirei  at  Paris.  The  following  mar  now  be 
— Memoirs  br  M.  De  Ferrierss — Mad.  Bohmd — i 
let  Joumtes  oe  Septembre— Weber — Huk—CMtj- 
Memoirs  and  Annals  of  the  French  ReToIution,  hj  B 

The  Speeches  of  Mirsbeaa  should  be  looked  at,  m 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  ReToIotion.  There  is  a  dome 
written  in  opposition  to  the  Considerations  d  Mad 
Mds  of  the  Rerolation,  b^gon  by  Rabant  do  St.  E 
Laeretelle.  . 

There  is  an  nsefnl  work,  lUvne  Chronologiqno  do  i 
1787  to  1818,  by  MontgaiUard,  now  expanded  by 
rtguUir  History. 

There  is  a  History  by  Toulongeon. 
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The  Foreign  Politics  may  be  gathered  from  Voltaire  and  Coxe^s  Austria] 
a  general  manner. 
See  also  Duclos. 

PELHAM  ADMINISTRATION. 

Scotch  Hehelllon  in  1745 — History  of  it,  by  Home,  the  book  not  thoug] 
equal  to  his  fame,  but  it  tells  all  that  need  now  be  known,  and  is  in  mar 
places  very  Interesting — Melcombe^s  Diary — Belsham. 

GEORGE  III.— OPENING  OF  THE  REIGN. 

Adolfhus — Belsham  (neither  without  the  other) — MeIcombe*s  Diary - 
Burke's  Thoughts  on  Present  Discontents. 

AMERICAN  WAR. 

Speeches  in  the  two  Houses — George  Grenville — Pitt — Governor  Pownal 
&c.  See  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History — Examination  of  Mr.  Penn- 
Dean  Tucker's  Tracts  (the  third  particularly)  and  his  **  Cui  Bono"- 
Pamphlet  by  Robinson,  brother  to  the  Primate ;  Ditto,  by  Dr.  Johnsa 
Taxation  no  Tyranny — Burke's  Speeches — Dr.  Ramsay's  History  of  tl 
American  War — Annual  Register — Paine's  Common  Sense — Paper  to  ha^ 
been  presented  to  the  King  in  Burke^'s  Works — Gibbon's  Memoirs — Notici 
of  the  American  Contest  in  his  Letters, — Bentivoglio — Speeches  in  tl 
Spanish  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  Duke  of  Alv 
&c. — Washington's  Letters — Marshall's  Life  of  Washington — Belsham  ai 
Adolphus  (neither  without  the  other) — Parts  of  the  Works  of  Franklin,  ar 
of  his  Correspondence. — The  great  Magazine  of  Information  is  the  Remer 
brancer,  a  work  of  20  volumes,  drawn  up  by  Alnion,  an  opposition  book  sell 
at  the  time,  and  the  Remembrancer  therefore  chiefly  offers  to  the  remei 
brance  such  speeches  and  documents  as  are  unfavourable  to  the  councils 
Great  Britain — Gordon,  4  thick  8vo.  volumes,  full  of  facts,  and  impartial,  b 
with  no  other  merit. — The  Legal  History  of  the  Colonies  may  be  found 
Chalmers,  a  book  which  may  be  consulted,  but  cannot  be  read.—  Stedmj 
wrote  a  History  of  the  American  War,  an  actor  in  the  scene,  and  a  sensib 
man,  but  with  ordinary  views. 

Many  histories  and  many  political  subjects  have  been  passed  by,  but  th( 
who  would  look  for  more,  or  would  think  it  advisable  to  turn  aside  from  t 
course  here  proposed,  may  consult  the  volumes  of  the  Modern  Universal  H: 
tory,  and  they  will  find,  either  in  the  text  or  the  references,  every  historic 
information  they  can  well  require. 

Catalogues  of  great  Libraries  (the  Catalogue,  for  instance,  of  the  Roy 
Institution  in  London)  will  give  the  Student  an  immediate  view  of  all  t. 
valuable  Books  that  refer  to  any  particular  subject  of  his  inquiry. 

Biography,  though  dealing  too  much  in  panegyric,  is  always  more  or  Ic 
entertaining  and  instructive,  often  affording  at  the  same  time  historical  fac 
and  traits  of  character,  that  are  by  no  means  without  their  importance,  thouj 
they  may  have  escaped  the  geneml  historian  ;  these  may  be  also  often  foui 
in  the  histories  of  countries. 
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Matthew  Paris^s  Chroniclb.  First  division  published 
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Matthew  Paribus  Chronicle,  containing  the  History 
1*235,  translated  by  Dr.  Giles.  3  vols.  With  complete 
vols.,  58,  each.    F<»ifrmt, 

Roger  de  Hoveden's  Annals  op  English  History, 
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58,  each. 

Henry  op  Huntingdon's  History  op  the  Engltsb, 
Invasion  to  Henry  U. ;  with  The  Acts  of  King  Stephei 
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Matthew  op  Westminster's  Flowers  op  History 
as  relate  to  the  aifairs  ot  Britain,  from  the  beginning  ot  ' 
1307.     Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.     2  vols.,  5$,  e 

Ordekicus  Vita  lis  ;  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Englan 
translated,  with  Notes  and  the  Introduction  of  Guizol 
M.A.     4  vols.,  5s,  each. 

Ingulph's  Chronicle  op  the  Abbey  op  Croyland,  ^ 
ations  by  Peter  of  Blois  and  other  Writers.  Translated 
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Grammont's  Memoirs  op  the  Court  op  Chabl: 
Boscobel  Narratives.     Portrait  of  Sdl  Gtoj/nne, 


Froissart's  Chronicles  op  England,  France,  and  S 
Edition,  from  the  Text  of  Colonel  Johnes.     With  Noi 
Author,  an  Essay  on  his  Works,  and  a  Criticism  on  his 
b.auti/ul    Woodculg^  illustrative  of  tint  Mcmners^  Cusioi 
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Monstrklet's  Chronicles  op  England  and  Francs 
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including,  in  addition  to  lUl  tK«  Author'*  owU|  iKo««  ot  ()»i«oli  \Vi»ii 
Niebuhr,  Hugo,  NoAnd«r„  and  oth«»r  for«itfu  •choldrm     \^\[\\^\[  Uy 
English  Churchman.    In  aix  voIuui<^a»  l*oal  Uvik    iSitimii  nnH  M^i^ 

CiBSAK's  Works,  complete,  with  Iho  AlfXHndHnn,  Afi'h^ni  nnd  Himn 
Wars  of  Hirtius,  literoll/  tmntlattd  with  Notni  and  rujtluUM  iiut 
Poriraii.    5«. 

Thb  Worksop  Tacitus, literally  transUtod,  with  Notes  nnd  vory  i>iiiii|il 
Index.     68,  each. 

Bedb's  EccLKsiAbTicAL  II18T0RY,  and  the  An<ilo»8axciN  Chriiwuji 
69. 
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each  with  tho  other;  each,  only  aa  it  nfiocte 
tione  ttiG  great  community  of  Europe.  That,  i 
occurrences  only  were  to  be  mentioned,  as  i 
character  of  the  times — such  cfaanges  only,  as  la 
efiects.  Tliat  a  summary,  an  estimate  of  bumi 
it  had  shown  itself,  since  the  &U  of  the  Romai 
the  great  theatre  of  the  civilised  part  of  the  v 
possible,  to  be  given. 

I  must  confess  that  this  still  appears  to  m 
geniiine  and  proper  idea  of  a  course  of  lectures 
history.  But  to  this  plan,  the  obvious  object 
extent  and  its  difficulty. 

The  great  Lord  Bacon  did  not  find  himself 
employed  when  he  was  oonridering  tiie  eiistin 
and  contemplating  the  futtire  advancement  of  hi 
ing ;  but  to  look  Imu^  upon  the  w(»^ld  and  to  > 
different  movements  of  different  nations,  whethe 
or  in  advance,  and  to  atate  the  progren  of  Um 
time  to  time,  as  resulting  &om  the  combined  < 
&ilure8  and  aucceases  of  all  the  parts — to  attem 
attempt  more  than  was  effected  even  by  the 
mind  of  Bacon  ;  for  it  ia  to  appreoiat«  the  fitota 
exhibit  the  theory  of  human  society — to  we%h  in 
the  conduct,  as  well  as  the  intelligence  <d  man! 
extend  to  the  religion,  legielation,  and  policy  of  el 
the  infinitely  diversified  subject  of  their  politicf 
the  some  inquiry,  criticism,  and  speculation  viae 
and  brightest  of  mankind  had  been  content  to  ex 
the  more  particular  tiieme  of  human  loiowledge. 

Such  were  the  first  iatpressions  prodnoed  up< 
by  the  plan  tiiat  had  thus  occurred  to  me. 

It  is  very  true,  that  when  they  had  eomewhat 
became  sufficiently  aware  that  objections  like  th- 
be  urged  too  far.  That  a  plan  might  be  very 
executed,  and  yet  answer  many  of  its  original  pu 
*as  the  instruction  of  the  hearer  was  concerned,  t 
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was  on  the  whole  sufGicient  Hie  effect  npoaa.  the  h 
being  the  point  of  real  consequence,  not  the  literary  iai 
or  successes  of  the  lecturer. 

This  scheme  of  lectures,  howcTcr,  I  have  not  adoptee 
though  I  might  fairly  have  been  permitted  to  execute  it 
slight  and  inadequate  manner,  I  was  persuaded  that  led 
would  be  expected  from  me  in  this  place  long  before  I  c 
have  attempted  to  execute  it,  in  any  manner,  howeyer 
perfect  and  inadequate  to  my  wishes. 

Having  mentioned  thiB  reason,  it  is  mmecessaiy  to  me, 
others,  which  might  also  have  induced  me  to  form  the  i 
resolution. 

But  a  plan  of  this  sort,  though  rejected  by  me  as  a  lect 
should  always  be  present  to  you  as  readers  of  history, 
no  other  means  can  you  derive  the  full  benefit  that  ma] 
\'  should  be  derived  from  the  annals  of  the  past 

I  Large  and  comprehensive  views,  the  connection  of  ci 

and  effects,  the  steady,  though  often  dow  and,  at  the  1 
unperceived  influence  of  general  principles ;  habits  of 
speculation,  of  foresight,  of  deliberative  and  providing 
dom,  these  are  the  lessons  of  instruction,  and  these  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  contemplation  of  hist 
and  it  is  to  these  that  the  ambition  of  an  historical  sti] 
should  be  at  all  events  directed. 

The  next  scheme  of  lectures,  that  occurred  to  me,  w 
take  particular  periods  of  history  and  to  review  and  esti 
several  of  them,  if  possible,  in  a  connected  manner, 
period,  for  instance,  of  the  Dark  Ages,  of  the  Revivi 
Learning,  of  the  Reformation,  of  the  Religious  Wars,  oi 
power  and  enterprises  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  the 
perity  of  Europe  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century. 

These  periods  could  not  be  described  and  examined  wit 
conveying  to  the  hearer  a  very  full  impression,  not  on 
the  leading  events,  but  of  the  general  meaning  and  im 
anoe  of  modem  history.  All  the  proper  pin^oses  of  a 
tern  of  lectures  wou\4\)e  ftieteicst^\s^  '0wK8»\£^R«xsa.^^2c^ 
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ciently  answered ;  and  as  the  plan  is  somewhat 
brought  within  a  definite  compass,  it  has  the  im] 
of  being  practicable. 

But  after  some  deliberation,  this  plan,  also,  I  ^ 
it  best  to  reject;  chiefly,  because  to  attempt 
rather  to  attempt  to  write  a  book,  than  to  gi' 
do  not  say  that  those  pages,  which  now  makt 
can  ever  have  made  bad  lectures.     But  a  lectin 
not  a  book  ;  and  the  question  is  whether  the 
might  not  have  improved  his  hearers  more  by  i 
mode  of  address. 

Instead  then,  of  endeavouring  to  draw  uj 
history  of  Europe  since  the  overthrow  of  the  ] 
in  the  west,  and  instead  of  attempting  any 
different  periods  under  the  form  of  regular  tre 
thought  it  best  to  fix  my  attention  on  my  he 
to  confine  my  efforts  to  one  point.  The  ol 
which  I  have  selected  is  this,  to  endeavour 
hearere  in  reading  history  for  themselves. 

Now  this  plan  of  lectures,  simple  as  it  may  i 
will  be  found  to  comprehend  a  task  of  more  1 
difficulty  for  me,  and  be  very  adequate,  as  I  c 
the  purposes  which  lectures  can  attempt  to  i 

you. 

For  with  respect  to  myself,  what  must  be 
allotted  to  me  1  I  must  prefer  one  book  to  anot 
have  reasons  for  my  preference,  and  must  there 
examine  many. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must,  from  the  endless  c 
pean  transactions,  direct  the  attention  of  my  I 
particular  trains  in  these  transactions,  as  will, 
give,  if  possible,  a  general  and  commanding  vie 
subjects  of  modem  history. 

This  cannot  be  attempted  by  me  without  r 
whole,  and  considering  the  relations  of  all  the 
with  great  care  and  patience. 
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Lastly,  I  must  endeavour,  if  l  can,  to  stat 
periods  or  characters  in  history  have  become 
to  convey  some  portion  of  that  interest  to  n 

Such  are  the  objects  which  I  have  selectee 
excite  my  own  wishes,  and  engage  my  own  1 

What,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  the  task  1 
upon  you  f 

It  must  be  for  you  to  carry  with  you  into 
the  advice  I  have  offered,  the  criticisms  I 
moral  sympathies,  the  political  principles  by 
to  have  been  myself  affected,  and  these  mi 
become  the  topics  of  your  own  reflection  an 

It  is,  therefore,  already  evident  that  we  1 
in  our  several  provinces,  enough  to  perfor 
endeavour  to  discharge,  with  proper  dilige 
the  several  duties  that  belong  to  us. 

Turning  now  from  the  consideration  of  th 
tures,  to  the  mode  in  which  I  have  endeav( 
it,  as  my  object  was  to  assist  my  hearera  in 
for  themselves,  my  first  inquiry  was  this- 
historical  reading  it  would  be  fittest  to  re< 
were  the  books,  and  how  were  they  to  be  rej 

The  first  direction  of  a  student's  mind  w 
to  have  recourse  to  general  histories,  to  summ 
ments  of  history  ;  for  in  this  manner  it  wc 
thought  that  the  greatest  possible  histor 
might  be  procured  with  the  least  possible  ex 

I  therefore  devoted  a  considerable  portio 
general  history  of  Voltaire,  the  modem  hi 
and  to  the  French  general  history  by  the  Ch< 
All  works  of  merit  and  reputation,  the  first  i 
celebrity.  The  first  advice  then  which  I  she 
to  give,  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  is  th 
geneml  histories  and  abridgments  of  history 
mary  method  of  acquiring  historical  knowlei 
summary  method  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
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liistory  have  their  use,  but  this  is  uot  their  use 
When  the  detail  is  tolerably  known,  the  sumnu 
be  understood,  but  not  before.  Summaries  may  f 
most  usefully,  to  revive  the  knowledge  that  hae 
acquired,  may  throw  it  into  proper  shapes  and 
and  leave  it  in  this  state  upon  the  memory,  tc 
materials  of  subsequent  reflection.     But  general 
they  are  read,  first,  and  before  the  particidar  histo: 
are  a  sort  of  chain  of  which  the  links  seem  not 
certain  representations  and  statements,  which  cs 
derstood,  and  therefore  cannot  be  remembered; 
to  the  mind  a  succession  of  objects  and  images,  ei 
appears  and  retires  too  rapidly  to  be  surveyed,  ai 
whole  vision  has  passed  by,  as  soon  it  does,  a  ti 
scarcely  found  to  remain.    Were  I  to  look  from  i 
over  a  country  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  1 
cover  only  the  principal  objects ;  the  villa,  the 
lawn,  or  the  wood.     But  if  the  landscape  before 
the  scene  of  my  childhood,  or  lately  of  my  rei 
object  would  bring  along  with  it  all  its  attendan 
and  the  picture  that  was  presented  to  the  eye 
Iciist  part  of  the  impression  that  was  received 
Such  is  the  diflerence  be  ween  reading  general  hi 
or  after  the  particular  histories  to  which  they  r 

I  must  not  indeed  omit  to  observe  that  tt 
parts  of  history  so  obscure  and  of  so  little  imj 
general  accounts  of  them  are  all  that  can  eithei 
or  required.  Abridgments  and  general  histori< 
be  used.  Not  that  much  can  be  thus  receiv 
much  is  not  wanted,  and  that,  what  little  is  nc 
be  thus  obtained. 

I  must  also  confess  that  general  histories  may 
ner  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiri 
notion  of  the  great  leading  features  of  any  partic 
they  may  be  to  the  student,  what  maps  are  to 
and  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  countrj 
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magnitude  and  situation  of  the  towns,  through  which 
to  pass  j  they  may  teach  him  what  he  is  to  expect,  ai 
what  points  he  is  to  be  the  most  dih'gent  in  his  inquirie 

Viewed  in  this  light,  general  histories  may  be  Gonsi< 
as  of  great  importance,  and  that,  even  before  the  perus 
the  particular  histories  to  which  they  refer,  but  they 
never  be  resorted  to,  except  in  the  instances  and  for  the 
poses  just  mentioned — ^they  must  not  be  used  as  substi 
for  more  minute  and  regular  histories ;  not  as  short  me^ 
of  acquiring  knowledge — ^they  are  meant  to  give  (and 
may  most  usefully  give)  commanding  views,  comprehe 
estimates,  general  impressions ;  but  these  cannot  supe 
that  labour  which  must  be  endured  by  all  those,  who  ^ 
possess  themsdves  of  information. 

If,  therefore,  general  histories  and  summaries  of  histoi 
not  to  be  read,  as  a  short  way  of  acquiring  historical  i 
j  ledge,  and  if  history,  when  it  is  of  importance,  must  be 

I  in  the  detail,  a  most  melancholy  prospect  immediatel} 

sents  itself ;  for  the  books  of  historical  detail,  the  vol 
which  constitute  modem  history,  are  innumerable.  Al 
Alps  arise.  This  is  a  difficulty  of  all  others  the  most  i 
cible  and  embarrassing.  I  must  endeavour  to  consider  i1 
all  possible  attention. 

The  great  authority  on  a  subject  like  this,  is  Dufresr 
Dufresnoy's  Chronology.  After  laying  down  a  course  o 
torical  reading  such  as  he  conceives  indispensably  nece 
and  quite  practicable,  he  calmly  observes  that  the  time  ^ 
it  is  to  take  up  is  ten  years ;  and  this  too  upon  a  suppos 
that  much  more  of  every  day  is  to.be  occupied  with 
than  can  possibly  be  expected,  and  that  many  more 
fihall  be  read  in  the  twenty-four  hours  than  can  possil 
reflected  upon. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  that  a  man  of  literatur 
great  historical  reading  had  once  been  speaking  of  the 
French  historian  Thuanus  in  those  terms  of  commenc 
which  it  was  natural  fox:  laim^^o  ^m-^Vyj^^V's^  -^JJ^i.^&M 
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work  of  Buch  estrftordinaiy  merit.  A  youth  wl 
to  him,  with  all  the  laudable  ardour  of  his  pot 
life,  had  no  sooner  retired  from  his  company  thi 
sent  for  Thuanus,  resolving  to  begin  immediate 
of  a  performauce  so  celebrated,  and  from  thi 
become  a  reader  of  history.  Thuanus  was  brou 
seven  foho  volumes.  Ardent  as  was  the  studenl 
soon  succeeded  by  total  and  irremediable  despi 
indeed  too  long,  he  mtist  have  thought,  and  hh 
such  was  to  be  his  entrance  to  knowlei^,  and  i 
knowledge,  but  to  one  department  among  ma 
human  inquiry. 

Now  this  effect  was  certainly  not  the  effec 
intended— all  risk  of  any  event  like  this  must  t 
fully  avoided.  And  on  the  whole  it  is  sufficie] 
that  any  lecturer  in  bistot?  cannot  be  better  en 
in  studying  how  to  render  the  course  of  readii 
proposcB,  as  short,  i.  e.,  as  practicable,  as  it  cai 
made.  Such,  as  amid  the  natural  ocoupatioi 
life,  may  be  accomplished.  It  ia  iu  vain  to  recor 
generality  of  readers  books,  which  it  might  be 
years  to  peruse  ;  they  will  certainly  not  be  per 
lecturer,  while  he  conceives  that  he  has  dischof) 
has  only  made  the  mistake  so  natural  to  hts  s 
of  supposing  that  there  is  no  art  or  science 
knowledge  in  existence,  hut  the  one  he  profes 
hia  audience  are,  like  himself,  to  be  almost  excl 
pied  in  its  consideration. 

But  evils  are  more  easily  described  than  reme 
is  in  this  case  to  he  done  1  Are  the  great  write 
not  to  be  read )  What  is  the  study  of  history, 
ing  of  them  1 

The  first  object  therefore,  of  my  anxieties,  in 
of  this  difficulty,  has  been,  through  the  whole  oi 
to  recommend,  not  as  many  books  as  the  suliijecl 
but  as  few. 
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And  I  am  the  more  at  ease  while  I  do  this,  because  t 
best  authors  in  every  different  part  of  history  have  th( 
mai^ns  crowded  with  references  to  other  books  and  to  o 
ginal  authorities;  and  such  readers,  as  are  called  upon 
study  any  particular  point  or  period  of  history  more  minute 
than  can  in  general  be  necessary,  need  be  at  no  loss  j 
proper  materials  on  which  to  exercise  their  diligence,  a 
cannot  want  to  receive  from  me  an  enumeration  of  th( 
references  and  means  of  information,  which  they  can  in  t] 
manner  so  readily  find. 

But  I  have  ventured  to  do  more  than  this — for  I  have  r 
only  recommended  as  few  books  as  possible,  but  I  have  ; 
commended  only  parts  of  books,  and  sometimes  only  a  f 
pages  in  a  volume. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  surely  a  superficial  way  of  readi 
history.  What  can  be  known  of  a  book  when  only  a  part 
read  ?  This  is  not  the  manner  in  which  subjects  were  studi 
by  our  ancestors,  the  scholars  of  other  times.  But  there  w« 
giants  in  those  days,  it  will  be  added,  and  we  are  but  a  pu 
race  of  sciolists  who  cannot,  it  seems,  find  leisure  enough  e\ 
to  peruse,  much  less  to  rival,  the  works  which  their  laboi 
have  transmitted  for  our  instruction. 
;  I  mean  not  to  deny  that  there  is  considerable  weight 

i  this  objection,  and  nothing  but  the  intolerable  perplexity 

!  the  case,  its  insurmountable  difl&culty,  the  impossibility 

[  adopting  any  other  course,  would  ever  have  induced  me 

propose  to  students  to  read  books  in  parts ;  but  I  must 
peat  it,  that  human  life  does  not  now  admit  of  any  other 
pedient,  and  the  alternative  to  which  we  are  reduced  in  pli 
truth  is  this,  either  to  read  books  of  history  in  this  mann 
or  not  to  read  them  at  all. 

He  knows  little  of  human  learning  or  of  himself  "w 
venerates  not  the  scholars  of  former  times — the  great  inl 
lectual  labourers  that  have  preceded  us.  It  would  be  an 
interpretation  indeed,  of  what  I  shall  recommend,  if  it 
concluded  that  because  I  think  \!s\^vc  ^<^>\\£iea»  «x^  ^^S^ss^hf 
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W  read  in  puts  only,  that  I  do  bo  from  the  al^ 

E  disrespect  to  kuthon  like  these, « to  the  grei 

[  that  the;  bare  so  meritoriously  accomplished 

k  But  the  condition  of  society  is  coatimull] 

;  the  situation  of  our  anceston  is  no  longer  a 

t  apeat  has  it  altered  more  than  in  the  interior  i 

I  management  of  time — mwe  especially  of  a  i 

e  Avenues  of  inquiry  and  knowledge  hare  beei 

^  that  were  to  them  unknown.     The  regions  • 

instance,  may  be  (»nsidered  oa  a  world  latdy  f 
but  partially  explored,  and  in  itaelf  inezhanat 
What  are  we  to  say,  in  like  manner,  of  the  a 
even  amusements,  of  social  life,  which  hare  en 
multiplied  by  the  growing  prosperity  of  mank 
them  not  only  intellectual,  but  intellectual  ii 
sense  of  the  word  i  The  patient  and  scJttar 
never  be  a  character  without  its  Talne  and  i 
but  the  character  can  no  longer  be  met  with,  i 
now  that  the  genius  of  men  is  attracted  to  the 
art,  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  var 
affluence  and  of  honour,  that  are  more  and  m 
ambition,  as  a,  country  more  and  more  impn 
zation  and  prosperity. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  most  nc 
when  this  method  which  I  have  mentitmed,  of 
in  parts,  is  conudered. 

Literature,  like  society,  advances  step  by 
treatise  and  book  of  value  contains  some  psrtic 
is  of  more  value  than  the  rest — something  b; 
added  to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowli 
tainment — something  on  account  of  lAich  it 
ticularly  read  and  admired  while  a  new  book,  a 
of  which  it  continues  to  be  read  and  admireij 
one.  Now,  it  is  these  different  portions  of 
volume,  that  united  form  the  effective  literatnn 
of  every  civilized  nationj  and  when  collected  &o 
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g  of  laugiiagcs  of  Europe,  the  literature  and  knowlec 

orks  most  civilized  portion  of  mankind.     It  is  bj  the 

more  peculiar  and  original  merit,  that  these  yg 

and  known.     It  is  theee  to  which  every  man  of  matu: 

»  re-  And  iiuibhed  education  <U<me  adverts.     It  is  these 

the  endeavours  chiefly  to  remember.     It  is  these  that 

me.  the  treasures,  and  constitute  the  capital,  as  it  w( 

>  ns  mind — the  remainder  of  each  volume  is  but  that  si 

for  poi*tion  which  has  no  value  but  as  connected  with 

>rto  ^^^  is  often  made  up  of  those  errors  and  imperfect 

are  in  fact  the  inseparable  attendants  of  every  h 

md  duction,  which  are  observed  and  avoided  by  ever^ 

een  reasoner  who  follows,  and  which  gradually  become 

r  of  only  the  exploded  characteristics  of  another. 

est  It  is  thus  that  human  knowledge  becomes  progr 

*an  that  the  general  intelligence  of  society  gains  a  n 

;y  •  in  advance,  from  the  reiterated  impulses  of  each  c 

'as,  mind.     It  therefore  by  no  means  follows,  when 

I  of  re^'d  in  parts,  that  they  are  therefore  read  superficit 

of  books  (says  my  Lord  Bacon)  are  tb  be  tasted,  some 

to  chewed  and  digested  :  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be 

ili-  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously;  anc 

to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attent 

en^  same  may  be  pretty  generally  said  of  the  different  ] 

)tB  the  same  work.     Much  care  and  circumspection 

doubtedly  be  used  in  selecting  and  discriminating 

!ij  -•           to  be  tasted,  to  be  chewed,  and  to  be  digested, 

tat  youthful  the  mind,  the  less  skilful  will  be  the  choi< 

las  more  hazardous  the  privily,  thus  allowed,  of  rea( 

yr-  by  a  glance,  and  diapters  by  a  table  of  contents. 

uv  mind,  after  some  &ilures  Bstd.  some  experience,  ^ 

nt  rially  improve  in  this  great  and  necessary  art,  t 

l^  reading  much,  while  reading  little.     Now  if  the 

nt  department  of  human  inquiry  into  which  this  ver 

ere  difficult,  and  dangerous  mode  of  reading  may  be  ii 

Qt  it  is  surely  that  of  history.     Whatever  may  be  1 
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books  of  science  or  of  knowledge,  in  books  of 
there  is  every  variety  in  the  importance  of  di 
Neither  events,  nor  characters,  nor  periods  oi 
the  same,  or  of  equal  consequence.     Nor  ar 
like  merit  with  each  other,  or  of  like  authoril 
written  with  the  same  views,  or  are  they  to  I 
the  same  purposes.     There  is  ample  room,  tl 
exercise  of  judgment  in  the  preference  we  gi\^ 
above  another,  and  in  the  different  degrees  of  ^ 
we  exercise  upon  one  event  or  character  or  !^n 
another ;  and  as  the  powers  as  well  as  the  opj 
the  human  mind  are  bounded,  it  behoves  us  we 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  burthen  we  impose  up 
ties,  for  assuredly  he  who  is  very  anxious  to  load 
with  much,  will  in  general  have  little  which  ir 
need  he  can  produce,  and  still  less  of  which  his  u 
has  ascertained  the  value.     Such  are  the  consi 
which  I  have  been  reconciled  to  the  modes  I  hf 
of  struggling  with  the  difl&culties  I  have  describi 

Before  I  proceed,  I  must  turn  aside  for  a  m 
one  word  in  the  way  of  digression  upon  this  mc 
subject  of  memory. 

It  cannot  but  be  supposed,  that  he  who  read 
the  most,  will  always  have  a  superiority  over 
talents  or  diligence  are  in  truth  inferior.  But  t 
ders  it  a  point  of  prudence  the  more  pressing  up- 
to  inform  himself  thoroughly  of  the  nature  of  1 
city,  particularly  of  his  memory,  and  to  provide 
It  is  peculiarly  so  on  an  historical  student, 
considered  what  he  may  pass  over  slightly  and  ^ 
regularly  read,  he  may  next  consider  what  he  is 
minutely,  what  generally ;  and  what,  for  the  p 
membering  better  things,  he  may  suffer  himsel 
no  more. 

Now  what  I  would  wish  to  suggest  to  my  1 
especially  to  those  whose  memories  are  either 
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St 

or  of  an  inferior  description,  is  this,  that  general  imp 
rj  that  general  recollections,  are  of  far  greater  importa 

^  might  be  at  first  supposed. 

^  General  impressions  will  enable  us  to  treasure  iv 

!l  minds  all  the  great  leading  lessons,  all  the  philos 

10  history. 

^^  General  impressions  are  quite  sufficient  to  suggest 

^v  larity  of  cases.    They  will,  therefore,  always  enable 

'  of  history  to  conjecture  with  sufficient  accuracy  whc 

c  details,  if  referred  to,  would,  on  any  given  occasic 

importance. 
,  General  impressions  are  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from 

positive  mistakes  ourselves,  and  even  from  suffering 
^  be  made  by  others.     We  are  aware  that  there  is  sc 

which  we  have  read  on  the  point  at  issue,  though  w 

^  precisely  recollect  it.     But  the  apprehension  that  i 

/  the  mind,  obscure  and  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  still  i 

'  sort  of  violence,  when  any  statement  positively  inac< 

presented  to  it     We  at  least  suspend  our  judgmei 
r.  require  that  the  question  may  not  be  determined  1 

proper  examination. 

General  impressions,  indeed,  will  not  furnish  a  res 

conversation,  an  advocate  at  the  bar.  or  a  debater  i 
se  * 

ment,  with  proper  authorities,  at  the  very  moment  of 

establish  his  statements  and  illustrate  his  arguments 

all  the  proper  materials  of  wit  and  eloquence.  A  weak 

can  never  afford  to  its  possessor  the  advantages  whi< 

from  a  memory  capacious  and  retentive ;  yet  it  ma; 

^  very  adequate,  by  careful  management,  to  many  of  1 

^  useful  purposes  of  reflection  and  study ;  it  may  still 

[  man  to  benefit  himself  and  to  administer  to  the  in£ 

r  of  others. 

And  now,  before  I  turn  away  from  this  particula 

my  prefatory  address,  I  must  confess  to  you,  that, 

I  the  expedients  I  have  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  a 

your  labours,  I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  you  wil 
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disheartened  and  repelled  by  the  number  of 
you  will  hear  me  quote  and  refer  to,  before  my 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

I  must,  therefore,  enter  still  further  into  det 
your  attention  to  tiie  syllabus,  whidi  I  have  dra 
which  you  can  hereafter  consult. 

You  will  there  observe,  in  the  first  place,  i 
reading  pointed  out  so  short,  that  it  would  be  quii 
to  suppose  that  the  most  indolent  or  the  most  I 
you,  cannot  now  or  hereafter  accomplish  it.  This 
as  you  will  see  by  attending  to  the  notes,  may 
into  a  second.     Iliis  again  into  a  third. 

In  this  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  provi^ 
different  case  that  may  exist  among  you.  Toi 
different  courses  exhibited  to  you. 

But  with  respect  to  ihe  remainder  of  the  sylla 
number  of  books  mentioned  in  the  lectures,  wl 
considered  as  the  fourth  and  last  course,  you  w 
little  reflection,  that  it  is  fit  you  should  not  on! 
particular  shorter  course,  but  hear  and  understan 
be  found  in  one  still  larger,  even  if  you  should  n 
hereafter  to  attempt  it. 

Your  time  will  not  be  entirely  thrown  away  wl 
listening  to  the  references  I  make  and  the  descript 
even  though  you  should  not  always  turn  to  the 
books  and  passages  I  thus  recommend.  Tou  ^ 
know,  after  a  certain  indistinct  manner,  what  his 
this  is  the  great  use  of  all  public  lectures ;  for  put 
may  give  you  a  general  idea  of  any  science  or  e 
can  never  of  themselves  do  mudi  more — ^they  cat 
you  in  possession  of  it.  Add  to  this,  ihtX  of  tfa 
this  last  and  most  extended  course  thus  present 
lectures  to  your  curiosity,  you  may  read  minutely 
that  may  more  particularly  interes;^  you  and  r 
the  Reformation,  for  instance,  or  the  great  stn 
times  of  Charles  I.     Do  not,  therefore,  be  alan 
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you,  when  you  see  and  hear  tlie  number  of  books  I  ma; 
you  to. 

Finally,  I  must  take  upon  myself  to  assure  you,  that, 
show  the  syllabus  to  any  man  of  letters,  or  any  real  s 
of  the  history  of  this  or  other  countries,  you  will  hei 
only  expressing  his  surprise  that  such  and  such  books, 
he  will  mention,  are  omitted,  and  that  such  and  such  p( 
of  history  (of  India,  for  instance,  or  Ireland)  are  not  e 
much  as  alluded  to.  Believe  me,  he  will  not  blam< 
lecturer  for  having  offered  too  much  to  your  curiositj 
will  rather  suppose  him  not  sufficiently  aware  of  i 
proper  objects  of  historical  inquiry.  Men  of  letters  ai 
statesmen  never  cease  to  read  history,  as  they  never  c< 
occupy  themselves  in  every  different  department  of  e 
and  useful  literature.  Besuiing  and  reflection  becom 
them  a  business  and  a  pleasure,  ceasing  but  with  theii 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea 
object  of  these  lectures,  and  the  general  manner  in 
they  are  to  be  conducted,  I  must  now  say  a  word  with  i 
to  their  extent 

It  had  not  been  my  original  intention  to  bring  them 
lower  than  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolutio 
that  memorable  period,  modem  history  appeared  to 
anew,  and  I  long  remained  in  the  persuasion  that  m 
oessors,  not  to  speak  of  myself  would  for  some  time  sc 
find  it  within  their  oompetence  to  undertake  an  estin 
this  tremendous  event — ^its  origin,  its  progress,  and  its 
quences. 

I  had  therefore  always  bounded  my  plan  by  the  Am 
Bevolution;  and  after  executing  what  I  had  tlius  prop( 
myself  as  a  proper  object  of  my  labour,  I  remained  foi 
few  years  without  making  any  further  attempt.  At 
thought  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  go  on.  But  even  i 
cuting  my  first  original  p]^  my  progress  was  slow. 

I  had  many  books  to  read  and  examine,  to  ascertaii 
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ther  thej  were  to  be  recommended  or  not»  whet) 
tain  extent,  whether  at  alL 

Much  of  my  labour  can  never  appear  in  any  po 
and  will  chiefly  operate  in  saving  my  hearers  fro 
occupation  of  time^  which  has  so  interrupted  the 
my  own  exeiiions. 

I  may  point  out  to  others,  aa  paths  to  be  av( 
where  I  have  myself  wandered  in  vain,  and  froi 
have  returned  &tigued  and  disappointed. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  the  object^  the  metL 
extent  of  my  lectures. 

And  now  I  must  call  the  attention  of  my  1 
diflSculty  which  belongs  to  all  public  lectures  on  1 
which  I  conceive  to  be  of  ^considerable  importa 
this.     A  lecturer  must  refer  sometimes  to  books 
not  been  read  at  all  by  his  hearers ;  and  perpetu 
that  have  not  been  read  lately,  or  with  very  minx 
He  must  presuppose  a  knowledge  which  has  not  b 
or  not  retained.     He  must  therefore  often  m 
which  cannot  be  judged  of, — deliver  sentiments  ; 
which  must  necessarily  be  unintelligible, — and  m 
allusions  which  cannot  be  felt  or  comprehend 
whom  he  addresses.     The  truth  is,  that  a  lectu: 
and  writes  down  what  he  has  to  deliver  while 
subject,  with  all  the  information  he  can  collec 
present  to  his  mind ;  and  he  then  approaches 
who  have  in  the  meantime  undertaken  no  lal 
kind,  and  are  furnished  with  no  equal  advant 
lecturer  is  in  one  situation  and  the  hearer  in  ano 
this  is  the  reason  why  lecturers  on  the  subject 
must  always  be  found,  at  the  time  of  delivery,  i 
inefficient,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory ;  Why  tl: 
even  listened  to  with   difficulty,  certainly  not 
almost  continued  effort  of  gratuitous  attention 
means  suppose  that  I  have  avoided  this  very  seriov 
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on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  which  must  belong  to  every  e 
of  lectures  :  and  which  I  conceive  both  my  hearers  an 
self  will  have  constantly  to  struggle  with. 

I  have  selected,  for  instance,  different  books,  and  dii 
parts  of  the  same  book,  for  the  student's  consideration 
the  reasons  of  my  preference,  though  I  give  them,  can; 
estimated  by  my  hearers,  till  the  references  I  proposi 
been  made.  Again,  I  have  directed  my  attention  moi 
ticularly  to  some  portions  of  the  history  of  Europe  t! 
others;  but  while  I  am  delivering  those  general  re 
to  which  they  have  given  occasion  in  my  own  mind,  I  < 
suppose  that  the  details  on  which  those  remarks  are  fo 
can  be  present  to  my  hearers  :  or  therefore  that  my  re 
can  be  properly  understood ;  the  details  not  being  lb 
the  interest  which  such  details  have  excited  in  me,  can 
be  conveyed  by  me  to  those  who  hear  me ;  for  it  is  o; 
the  actual  perusal  of  circmnstances  and  facts  that  ii 
can  be  excited  :  curiosity,  indeed,  may  be  raised  by  a  g 
description,  but  little  more. 

Add  to  this,  that  when  any  particular  topic  connecte 
history,  or  any  particular  period  in  the  history  of  any  cc 
has  been  well  considered  by  any  writer  or  historian, 
thought  it  better  to  rtfer  to  the  author  than  to  incoi 
his  observations  into  my  own  lectures.     A  blank  will 
fore  be  repeatedly  left,  as  I  proceed,  in  tlie  mind  < 
hearer,  though  it  may  have  been  filled  up  in  my  owr 
this  interval  in  the  train  of  events  or  topics  presented 
must  remain  unoccupied,  and  the  whole  chain  be  left 
feet,  till  all  the  different  links  have  been  regularly  su 
by  his  own  subsequent  diligence. 

Inconveniences  like  these  I  have  found  myself 
imable  to  remedy :  and  as  they  will  operate  as  un&vo 
to  me  as  to  you,  we  must  each  be  content  to  compoun 
them  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  and  limit  our  mutual 
tations  to  what  is  practicable  : — such  attention  as  y 
furnish^  I  must  be  happy  to  receive  ;  and  you  must  o 
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part  endeavour  to  listen  to  me,  on  the  BuppoEdtioD 
you  hear,  whether  now  entirely  comprehended  or  i 
applicable,  if  remembered,  to  your  own  reading  hei 
therefore  possibly  of  benefit. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  is  so  mat 
though  I  have  alluded  to  it  before,  I  must  again 
your  attention.  It  is  this, — ^that  my  hearers  are  n< 
to  me  to  receive  historical  knowledge  but  to  r& 
that  may  be  of  use  to  them  while  they  are  endea 
acquire  it  for  themselves.  The  great  use,  end,  ax 
of  all  lectures  is  to  excite  and  teach  the  hearer 
afterwards  a  lecturer  to  himself — to  &cilitate  hi 
perhaps  to  shorten  his  course— to  amplify  his  viewE 
him  advance  to  a  subject,  if  possible,  in  the  imite( 
of  a  master  and  a  scholar.  A  hearer  is  not  to  f 
and  to  expect  to  see  performed  for  him  those  task 
can  only  perform  for  himself  It  is  from  a  mista 
nature  that  they  who  attend  public  lectures  often  : 
them  with  strong  sensations  of  disappointment, 
sought  impossibilities  They  who  listen  to  lectun 
content  to  become  wise,  as  men  can  only  become 
the  exercise— the  discipline — ^the  warfiare,  and  the 
their  own  Acuities,  amid  labours  to  be  endured, 
culties  to  be  surmounted.  The  temple  of  wisdon 
of  virtue,  must  oe  placed  on  an  eminence. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  explain  the  d 
method — and  the  extent  of  my  lectures^  and  to 
difficulties  which  my  hear^  and  mysdf  will  have 
to  encounter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  some  ol 
on  the  end  and  use,  not  indeed  of  lectures  in  hist 
history  itself 

Curiosity  is  natural^  and  therefore  history  will 
read,  and  he  who  has  anything  to  relate  beco 
diately  of  importance  to  others  and  to  himself ; 
be  always  written. 

Histoiy  is  a  source  of  pleasure ;  a  piece  of  1 
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least  a  sort  of  superior  novel ;  it  is  at  least  a  story,  and  often 
a  busy  one ;  it  has  its  heroes  and  its  catastrophes ;  it  can 
engage  attention,  and  though  wanting  in  that  force  and  va- 
riety and  agitation  of  passion,  which  a  work  of  imagination 
can  exhibit,  still  as  it  is  founded  in  tmth,  it  can  in  this  man- 
ner compensate  for  the  calmer  nature  of  its  materials,  and 
has  always  been  found  capable  of  administering  amusement 
even  to  the  most  thoughtless  and  uninformed. 

But  as  others  will  read,  when  even  the  thoughtless  read, 
and  as  history  is  generally  read  in  early  life,  it  has  always 
been  one  instrument,  among  others,  of  education ;  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  whole  character  of  the  European 
nations  would  have  been  totally  different,  if  the  classic  his- 
tories of  antiquity  had  not  come  down  to  them  ;  and  if  their 
youth  had  not  been,  through  every  succeeding  generation, 
animated  and  inspired  by  the  examples  whidi  are  there  dis- 
played of  integrity  and  patriotism,  of  eloquence  and  yalour. 

But  every  nation  has  also  its  particular  annals  and  its  own 
models  of  heroism  and  genius. 

The  political  influence  of  histwy  may,  therefore,  often  be 
of  inestimable  value  :  it  may  tell  a  people  of  their  ancestors, 
of  their  freedom  and  renown,  their  honomrable  struggles, 
sacrifices  and  success,  and  it  may  warn  them  not  to  render 
useless,  by  their  own  degeneracy,  the  elevated  virtues  of 
those  who  went  before  them. 

But  history  may  do  more  than  this,  it  may  exhibit  to  a 
people  the  rallying  points  of  their  constitution)  the  fortresses 
and  strongholds  of  their  political  happness ;  and  it  may 
teach  them  a  sort  of  wisdom  unbou^t  by  their  own  dreadful 
experience,  a  sort  of  wisdom  which  diall  operate  at  the  mo- 
ment of  need  with  all  the  rapidity  and  Ibree  and  accuracy  of 
instinct. 

History  is  of  high  moral  nnportanoa;  for  the  wise,  the. 
good,  and  the  brave  can  thus  anticipate  and  enjoy  the  praise 
of  ages  that  are  imborn,  and  be  excited  to  Hie  performance 
of  actions  which  they  mi^t  not  otharwise  have  even  con-* 
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It  ia  probiible,  too,  tbat  men  of  bad  pasaioiiB,  and  cert 
men  of  doubtful  cliaracter,  are  sotnetimcB  checked  bj 
prospeet  of  that  awful  cenauro  which  they  must  erjdure, 
lasting  reproach  and  detestation  with  which  their  mem 
must  be  horeiiftcr  loaded  by  the  incTltable  judgmcnl 
mankind. 

Undoubtedly  too  the  man  of  injured  innocence,  the  m 
iasulted  merit,  has  invariably  reposed  himself  with  confit 
ou  the  future  justice  of  the  historian  ;  has  often  spoken  ] 
to  his  indignant  and  afflicted  apirit  by  dwelling  in  imagin 
on  the  refuge,  which  was  thus  to  be  afforded  him,  eve 
the  theatre  of  ikU  world,  from  the  tyranny  of  fortone  o 
wrongs  of  the  oppressor. 

These  are  serricea  to  mankind  above  all  price,  ei 
muse  of  history  has  ever  been  of  saintly  aspect  and 
form  ;  the  guardian  of  the  virtues  of  humanity. 

There  are  other  important  purposes  to  which  hisU3 
be  made  subservient. 

Unless  the  past  be  known,  tho  present  cannot  b 
stood ;  records  therefore  and  memorials  often  form 
material  part  of  professional  study. 

To  tJie  philosopher,  history  is  a  faithful  mirror 
fleets  to  him  the  human  character  under  every  po 
riety  of  situation  and  colour,  and  thus  furnishes 
the  means  of  amplifying  and  confirming  the  knowlf 
common  nature. 

But  histoty  also  exhibits  to  {he  philosopher 
and  fortunes  of  mankind  continued  through  rac 
it  therefore  enables  him  to  trace  the  operation 
see  the  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  and  to  ei 
general  principles,  which  may  be  considered  ' 
man,  if  not  as  axioms,  as  the  best  guides  at  lei 
found,  for  hia  conduct,  in  his  management  o 
mankind. 

It  is  the  misfortune  in  general  of  the  man  o' 
always  of  the  intelligent  statesman,  that  hi 
with  the  prejudices  of  those  around  him,  &' 
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can  be  always  produced,  on  each  side  of  a  question^  while  he 
has  only  reasoning  to  oppose  to  reasoning,  he  is  little  likely 
to  succeed ;  but  an  example  properly  made  out  from  history 
assiunes  the  appearance  of  a  &ct,  and  embarrasses  and  si- 
lences opposition,  till  all  further  resistance  is  at  length,  in 
some  succeeding  generation,  withdrawn.  It  is  thus  that  a 
Montesquieu,  a  Smith,  or  a  Hume,  by. their  application  of 
general  principles,  exemplified  by  &cts,  to  systems  of  national 
policy,  may  be  sometimes  enabled,  however  slowly,  to  expand 
and  rectify  the  contracted  and  unwilling  understandings  of 
mankind. 

Such  are  the  uses  of  history,  the  uses  which  it  has  always 
served. 

There  are  others  to  which  it  might  be  made  subservient 

It  might  teach  lessons  of  moderation  to  governments,  and 
when  the  lesson  is  somewhat  closely  presented,  it  sometimes 
does ;  but  cabinets  are  successive  collections  of  men  whose 
personal  experience  has  not  been  long  continued  ;  and  they 
therefore  act  too  often  with  the  blind  passions  of  an  indivi- 
dual, and  are  so  liabituated  to  temporary  expedients,  to  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  day  which  is  going  over  them,  and  to 
the  rough  management  of  mankind,  that  when  they  are  ap- 
proached by  the  man  of  reflection  and  prospective  wisdom 
they  are  not  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to 
suggest  or  to  object ;  they  are  too  apt  to  dismiss  with  little 
ceremony  his  admonitions  and  his  plans;  and  when  they 
speak  of  them,  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  some  language  of 
their  own,  under  some  general  appellation  of  "  theory  and 
nonsense,"  or  perhaps  of  "  metaphysics." 

History,  by  its  general  portraits  of  different  states  and 
kingdoms,  might  teach  any  particular  people  the  infinite 
diversity  of  human  characters  and  opinions,  and  inspire  them 
with  sentiments  of  general  kindness  and  toleration  abroad 
and  at  home. 

But  history  is,  on  the  contrary,  generally  converted  by  a^ 
people  to  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  religious  or  political 
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-diasciiaious,  and  of  hardening  those  antipathies  irhicli  it  sbo 
I'atUer  remore  or  sot^a ;  its  e^implea  are  sppctUed  to  ; 
■characters  of  offenco  and  blood,  that  were  obliterated 
grD\Yn  faint  by  ckge,  are  traced  out  and  coloured  anew  ;  aiu 
is  foi^tten,  that  such  unhappy  animosities  have  no  Ion 
any  proper  object  or  reasonable  excuse. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  aome  general  idea  of 
purposes  and  value  of  history,  it  ia  necessary,  before  I  o 
elude,  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  objection  to  history, 
imposiog  aud  too  weighty  not  to  be  alluded  to  and  esauiiD 
It  ia  uo  other  than  this ;  that  history,  after  all,  is  not  trul 
that  it  neither  is  nor  ever  can  be ;  that  the  afSurs  of  ' 
world  are  carried  on  by  a  mnehiuery  known  only  to  thei 
ikctors  in  the  scene,  the  rulera  of  kingdoms  and  the  minill 
of  cabinets — a  machinery  which  must  for  over  bo  con«» 
from  the  ohseryatioa  of  the  public ;  particularly  of  histotj 
liien  of  study  and  retirement,  who  know  nothing  of 
buMinosa  of  the  world,  which  they  are  no  ready  to  dff 
and  to  explain. 

Thia  is  not  unfi-equently  the  language  of  miuistor 
selves,  at  least  of  those  who  are  somewhat  of  an  o 
cast — practical  men,  as  they  ai-e  called  ;  more  distin; 
for  their  talents  in  the  despatch  of  buaiaeaa  than  f 
geuius,     ^'Do  not  read  hJHtozy  to  me,"  said  Sir  Ro} 
polo,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  them — (his  son 
had  hoped  in  tUs  manner,  to  amuse  the  languor 
iv-bo,  because  he  was  no  longer  in  office,  knew 
eiiiiiloy  himself) — "Do  not  read  history,  for  ' 
must  be  false." 

Lord  Bulingbroke,  on  the  contrary,  a  statesma 
letters  in  his  retirement  on  the  study  uid  use  c 
even  discusses  the  very  point  before  us,  and 
credibility  of  history. 

Ministere,  like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  may  or 
be  not  a  httle  suspected  of  something  lik' 
being  dupea  to  their  art.     Our  own  kiup 
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was  the  most  egregious  pedant  of  this  kind  on  record ;  the 
mysteries  of  his  state-craft,  as  he  called  it»  were  deemed  by 
him  to  be  so  profound,  that  they  were  not  to  be  comprehended 
even  by  the  houses  of  parliament  or  men  of  any  ordinary 
nature ;  and  Walpole  himself  might  have  been  thought  by 
this  royal  trifler,  as  imfit,  as  the  historian  was  thought  by 
Walpole,  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  the  world. 

The  short  state  of  the  question  seems  to  be,  that  history 
oonsists  of  the  narrative  of  facts  and  of  explanations  of  those 
&cts — that  the  fActs  and  events  are  points  which  are  perfectly 
ascertainable  ;  nor  will  this  indeed  be  denied — ^but  with  i^e- 
spect  to  the  explanations,  how  the  events  related  came  ac- 
tually to  take  place,  points  of  this  kind  must  be  always 
matters  of  investigation,  to  be  traced  out  by  the  same  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning;  which  are  applied  on  all  similar  occasions 
through  life ;  from  a  comparison  of  events  and  of  appear- 
ances with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  human  actions. 
Mistakes  may  sometimes  be  made  (as  by  juries  on  a  trial), 
but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that  no 
judgment  can  be  formed. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  in  general  that  explanations  always 
can  be  given,  or  never  can  be  given ;  each  particular  point 
becomes  a  particular  question  to  be  decided  on  by  its  own 
merits ;  in  every  instance  the  proper  inquiry  is,  whether  the 
explanation  offered  be  or  be  not  sufficient. 

Historians  have  always  affected,  and  have  generally  exer- 
cised, great  circumspection  in  their  decisions.  It  must  be 
remembered  what  the  merits  of  an  historian  are  supposed  to 
be;  not  eloquence,  not  imagination,  not  science, — ^but  pa- 
tience, discrimination,  and  caution — diligence  in  amassing 
his  materials,  strict  impartiality  in  displaying  them,  sound 
judgment  in  deciding  upon  them* 

Mankind  endeavom*,  in  the  same  manner,  to  judge,  in 
their  turn,  upon  their  historians ;  their  sources  of  intelli- 
gence, their  industry,  their  candour,  their  good  sense, — all 
these  become  the  subjects  of  the  public  criticism ;  and  at  last 
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a  deciaion  is  pronouaced,  a  decinon  that  is  not  likelj ' 
ultimately  wrong. 

It  ia  not  pretended,  that  liiatory,  if  written  at  the 
can  be  in.  »11  points  depended  npoii ;  or  tlint  trutl 
become  entirely  visibio  till  eome  interval  has  ekpsec 
the  TariouB  causes,  that  are  always  operating  to  produe 
discovery  of  it,  have  had  full  opportunity  to  act. 

And  laetty,  thei'e  are  facts  and  events  that  have  oco 
in  the  world,  of  which  history  does  not  imdertake  to 
any  solution  :  and  hiBtorical  writers  are  certainly  not  | 
of  the  folly  of  professing  to  eiplain  everything. 

Were  one  of  these  ordinary  ministers  to  be  asked 
means  they  always  employed  in  the  mant^ment  ot 
kind,  they  would  answer,  without  hcEitation,  their  la 
intereats  and  passious ;  and  they  would  laugh  at  any  o! 
associates  in  a  cabinet  who  depended  upon  the  more  0 
principles  of  individual  character. 

Would  it  not  be  strange,  then,  that  such  lending  .' 
and  passionij,  as  they  have  mado  use  of,  should  not  ) 
wards  viaibje  to  the  eyes  of  an  historian )  Are  t' 
themselves,  though  sitting  in  a  cabinet,  collection 
influenced  by  tbeir  own  leading  iuterests  and  pat 
their  fellow-inoilals  without !  How,  are  these,  ir 
uer,  to  remain  for  ever  impenetrable  and  unintel' 

Finally,  it  mus-t  be  observed  that  the  write 
ore  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  excluded  f 
ledge  of  thuae  petty  intrigues,  on  which  so  mu< 
to  depend  ;  private  menwira  and  tlie  letters  of 
Kceue  are    very  often  referred  to  by  histori 
sought  for  with  diligence,  they  are  always  tl 
and  eianjined.      In  the  course  of  half  a  c 
events,  the  public  are  generally  put  into  p 
documenta  as  even  the  objectora  to  Uito 
Eufficient  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  intd) 
even  in  (A«>  view  of  the  subject,  tlie  1 
world. 
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Ou  the  whole,  therefore,  to  call  history  a  romance,  and  to 
say  that  it  must  necessarily  be  false,  is  to  confound  all  dis- 
tinctions of  human  testimony,  criticism,  and  judgment: 
sweeping  positions  of  this  kind  occur  in  other  subjects  as 
well  as  this  of  the  study  of  history ;  and  after  a  little 
examination  may  quietly  be  dismissed,  as  the  ofifspriug  of 
indolence  or  spleen;  or  that  love  of  paradox,  which  may 
sometimes  assist  the  sagacity,  but  more  often  misleads  the 
decisions  of  the  imderstanding. 

One  word  more  in  reference  to  this  objection,  and  I  have 
done.     Something  may  perhaps  be  conceded  to  it. 

It  is  always  diflGicult  to  estimate,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
the  moral  characters  of  men ;  i.  e,,  to  compai*e  exactly  the 
temptation  that  has  been  incurred  with  the  resistance  that 
has  been  made — ^the  precise  motives  of  the  agent  with  his 
actual  conduct. 

And  this,  which  is  so  true  in  private  life,  may  be  still 
more  so  in  public.  It  may  not  be  always  easy  to  determine, 
in  a  minister  or  a  party,  what  there  was  of  mistake,  what  of 
good  intention,  what  of  uncontrollable  necessity,  in  their 
apparent- faults. 

It  may  be  allowed,  therefore,  that  the  moral  characters  of 
statesmen  may  not  always  be  exactly  estimated :  but  it  must 
be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  many  instances  these 
moral  characters  are  appreciated  differently  by  different 
historians,  and  are  confessedly  a  subject  of  historical  diffi- 
culty; that  here,  therefore,  no  mistake  is  made;  and  that 
mankind,  though  very  likely  to  praise  or  censure  too  ve- 
hemently at  first,  ai*e  not  likely  to  be  materially  inaccurate 
at  last. 

Add  to  this,  that  statesmen,  who  perceive  that  their  con- 
duct may  hereafter  be  liable  to  misrepresentation,  have  it 
always  in  their  power,  and  have  in  general  been  induced,  to 
leave  documents  to  their  family  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing their  views,  and  justifying  their  measures  ;  and  as  they 
know  beforehand  the  nature  of  that  tribunal  cf  posterity, 
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winch  is  to  det^nuine  on  ttieir  merits,  the  DODcliiMoa 
they  refuse   to  plead,  tliat  tljey  foresee  a  verdict,  ag 

which  they  have  nothbg  satislactory  to  urge,  aad  wbii 
therefore  right 

But  I  must  now  conclude. 

Many  years  tliat  preceded,  and  msmy  that  followed 
first  opening  of  these  lectures,  in  1809,  were  years  of 
imesampled,  afflicting,  and  awfiil  events,  the  progress  tn 
French  revolution  and  tho  power  of  Buoaaparto,  that 
mind  was  kept  too  agitated  and  too  anxious  to  be  pro] 
at  leisure  for  the  ordinary  sympatluts  of  peaceful  si 
This  effect  luid  been  more  particularly  felt  hy  those 
were  to  read  histoiy.     Who  could  be  JntereBted  about 
German    constitution,    when  it   was  no  more  1    about 
republics  of  Holland  or  of  Italy,  when  tUey  had  perji 
Who  could  turn  to  the  muse  of  history,  when  she  soeni 
Tiave  lost  her  proper  character;  nor  fitted,  as  she  on<f 
heaa,  to  sliow  us  the  kingdotoB  of  the  cailh  and  the  g^ 
them,  but  rather,  like  the  sibyl,  to  conduct  us  to  the 
shades,  to  a  world  that  could  no  longer  be  thought  O' 
I  need  no  longer  endeavour  tu  fortify  my  hearers  agi 
languor  and  the  very  difitaste  for  history  which  circui 
BO  melancholy  were  so  fitted  to  produce. 

But  the  leading  remark  which  I  then  made,  I 
retain.     It  was  this  ; — 

That  though  the  more  minute  peculiarities  of  I 
cease  to  engage  our  attention ;  its  graver  subject 
now,  more  than  ever,  a  claim  upon  our  powers  ( 
and  inquiry.     Histoiy  may  have  leas  of  amuBen 
leisure,  but  may  offer  much  more    of  iustruc 
active  thoughts.     Tho  mere  relater  of  events 
less  fitted  to  detain  us  with  his  details ;  bu' 
sophio  hiatoriaQ  we  shall  henceforward  be  con 
with  a  new  and  deeper  anxiety.     If  history  t 
mankind,  it  amet  be  confessed  that  its  lessor 
but  too  complete  ;  and  that  states  and  emp' 
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considered  in  all  their  positions  and  relations,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of  their  political  existence. 
We  may  see  what  have  been  the  causes  of  their  prosperity ; 
we  may  trace  the  steps  by  which  they  have  descended  to 
degradation  and  ruin. 

The  truth  is^  that  these  tremendous  years  have  made  such 
studies  as  we  are  now  to  engage  in,  considered  in  this  point 
of  view,  of  far  more  than  ordinary  importance,  and  whether 
we  consider  the  situation  of  the  world,  or  of  our  own  domes- 
tic polity,  it  is  but  too  plain  that  neither  indolence  nor 
ignorance  can  be  any  longer  admitted  in  our  young  men  of 
education  and  property ;  it  is  but  too  plain  that  political 
mistakes,  at  all  times  dangerous,  may  to  us  be  fatal ;  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  how  much  may  not  depend  on  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  rising  generation. 

NOTE. 

Thb  professorship  of  modem  history  and  langoages  was  founded  by  Qeox^ge 
ihe  First,  in  1724,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

His  Grace  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  those  very  few  ministers,  since  the 
times  of  the  Reformation,  who  have  endeavoured  to  amplify  the  means  and 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  literary  establishments  of  this  country.' 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Turner,  in  1762,  the  profeiMirship  became  vacant,  and 
the  modesty  and  pride  of  Gray  at  last  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  friends, 
and  he  applied  to  Lord  Bute  for  the  situation.  It  was,  however,  given  to  the 
tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowther;  and  the  most  distinguished  man  of  letters  then 
in  the  university,  and  perhaps  the  most  elegant  scholar  of  the  age,  was  left 
to  his  poverty,  or  to  a  state  that  but  too  much  resembled  it. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  while  he  was  still  pursuing  **  the  silent  tenor  of 
his  doom,^*  the  professorship  was  once  more  vacant.  It  must  ever  have  been 
amongst  the  most  pleasing  recollections  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  he  was 
the  minister  whose  fortune  it  was  to  have  directed  the  rays  of  royal  bounty 
to  their  noblest  object,  and  to  have  cheered,  with  a  parting  gleam,  the  twi- 
light path  and  closing  hours  of  the  poet  Gray. 

His  Grace  had  a  second  time  the  merit  of  making  an  honourable  choice  in 
the  late  professor,  Dr.  Symonds.  From  him  the  chair  has  received  a  very 
valuable  library.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  a  little  before  his  death, 
he  destroyed  the  lectures  he  had  delivered,  and  all  his  historical  papenk 
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Of  tbe  ancient  world  we  deriTS  our  know 
sacred  Scriptures  und  the  writings  of  Greece  a 
have  no  other  sources  of  information  on  whi< 
depend ;  but  eTer;  such  information  must  b 
interesting.  There  ia  no  nation,  however  re 
by  distance  or  by  time,  whose  history  will  m 
subject  of  rational  CTiriosity  to  a  reflecting 
student  of  ancient  history  will  find  his  attt 
bly  drawn  to  three  particular  nations — tb 
Bomana,  and  the  Jews  :  these  are  names  for 
vith  our  best  feelings  and  our  first  interests 
the  orators,  the  sages  and  the  heroes  of  Greece 
animate  our  imi^nations  and  instruct  our  z 
law-giver  of  Israel  led  his  people  from  Egyp 
luthe  prophets  of  our  religion,  and  when  the  i 
wa3  come,  to  the  Savioub  of  the  world. 

Ancient  bistoiy  is  not  excluded;  a  knowled 
Eupposed  in  the  study  of  modem  history;  a 
least,  of  those  events,  which  can  now  bo  ascei 
those  nations  more  particularly  whose  taste,  p 
religion  are  still  visible  in  our  own.  Ancient 
conducts  us  to  the  exclusive  oonnderation  o 
Rome  is  the  only  figure  left  in  the  foreground 
but  in  the  distance  are  seen  the  aortbem  n 
now  to  come  forward  and  to  share  with  tl 
curiosity  and  attention. 

These  nations  had  already  beeu  but  too  wel 
Roman  people.     They  liad  destroyed  five  cor 
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encountered  Marius—contended  with  Julius  Ccesor — annlhi 
lated  Varus  and  his  three  legions,  and  given  the  title  of  Ger 
manicus  to  the  first  Roman  of  his  age. 

In  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  a  general  union  wa 
formed  by  the  Barbarians,  and  they  were  not  subdaed  til 
after  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  under  the  reign  o 
Valerian  and  Gallienus,  they  began  everywhere  to  press  foi 
ward,  and  were  seen  fiedrly  struggling  with  the  Romans  fo 
the  emph-e  of  Europe. 

Here  then  we  are  to  make  our  first  pause ;  we  are  to  sto] 
and  reflect  upon  the  scene  before  us.  We  have  the  civilise^ 
and  uncivilised  portions  of  the  world  contending — ^we  hav 
the  two  great  divisions  of  mankind,  which  then  existed 
drawn  up  in  orray.  What  were  the  exact  characters  -c 
each? — ^which  was  likely  to  prevail] — ^what  was  to  be  th 
result  of  this  strange  and  tremendous  collision  1  These  ar 
the  great  questions  that  occur  at  this  remarkable  juncture 
at  this  critical  interval  between  the  ancient  and  moden 
history  of  the  European  nations.  We  are  not  without  ou 
means  of  inquiry  into  this  interesting  subject  We  will  tak 
each  of  these  questions  in  their  order.  1st,  What  were  th 
exact  characters  of  the  Barbarians  and  the  Romans  at  thi 
extraordinary  crisis?  With  respect  to  the  Barbarians — foi 
tunately  for  us  they  fell  under  the  observation  first  of  one  c 
the  most  celebrated  men,  and  afterwards  of  one  of  the  mos 
celebrated  writers  of  antiquity— of  Csesar  and  of  Tacitus 
to  them  we  must  refer.  I  will  say  a  word  of  each  in  thei 
order.  The  Commentaries  of  CsBsar  must  be  consulted,  no 
only  in  the  sixth  book,  but  in  the  first  and  fourth.  An 
here  I  must  observe,  that  though  the  Celts  or  Gkiuls  are  nc 
to  be  confoimded  with  the  Gothic  nations,  who  finally  ovei 
ran  the  Roman  Empire^  still  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  wor 
that  is  not  connected  with  the  general  subject ;  the  whole  j 
a  picture  of  the  two  great  portions  into  which  mankin 
\  might  be  then  divided  (the  civilised  and  the   barbarianft 
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while  it  professes  to  bo  only  aa  accxiiint  of  tbe  eampaig 
Casar  in  GauL     I  will  cite  an  eiamplo  or  two  ;  aud 
this  the  more  readily  and  tbe  more  at  length,  that  I 
as  early  aa  possible,  and  bs  strongly  as  possible,  enforce 
the  minds  of  my  hearora  the  following  remark  : — that 
18  nothing  of  so  much  consequeoce  to  the  reader  of  hi 
OB  to  acquire  the  art  of  drawing  from  &n  ori^nal  ^ 
such  iiiferuQcos  as  tho  author  himself  never  expected  ■ 
be  made  by  bia  readers,  and  perhaps  never  iutentkd 
should  make.     Csesar,  for  instance,  is  not  giving  au  ff 
desoriptiou  of  the  Germans,  when  he  gives  us  the  j 
Ariovistua;  yet  how  could  he  have  described  the  ' 
force  of  the  country  more  strongly  ?  "Fight  us,ifyor 
said  the  bold  Barbarian ;  "  you  will  learn  to  kno» 
are  a  nation  that  have  been  under  no  roof  withi. 
fourteen  yeara."     "  Quum  Tellet,  congrederetur ;  i 
rum,  (|uid  invicti  German!  et  exeroitati^mi  armis 
annoe  quatuordecim  tectum  non  subissent,  virtute 
Again,  Cicsar  does  not  profess  to  illustrate  liii 
nature  of  these  nations  and  their  frequent  migr; 
these  facta  appear  in  every  page  of  his  work.     He 
the  migration  of  the  Helvetii — what  was  the  r 
found,  it  seems,  their  territory  inadequate  to  thi 
and  imivorthy  of  their  renown.     From  one  pa? 
collect  what  their  territoty  was ;  from  another  t 
and  as  the  population  could  scarcely  have  bef 
to  a  square  mile,  the  fact  must  have  been,  thoi 
was  mountainous,  that  they  were  fierce  and 
skilled  in  agiiculture.     They  stated  their  fig 
ninety-two  thousand ;  and  with  this  force  t 
to  undertake  au  espedition  of  this  doubtful 
conflitt  with  Ctesar  little  more  than  a  fu 
nation  i-etumed ;    that  is,  nearly  three  1 
people  must  hare  perished — a  specimen 
by  which  these  migrations  must  have  bei 
Again,  Caaar  ia  givii^  no  deocriptioii  of 
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of  mankind  at  this  period ;  yet  after  telling  us  the  story  of 
the  Atuatici,  (B.  ii)  and  speaking  of  a  stronghold  into  which 
they  had  thrown  liiemselves,  as  a  last  resource,  his  words 
are  these  : — '^  Postridie  ejus  diei^  refractis  portis,  quum  jam 
defenderet  nemo ;  atque  intromissis  militibus  uostris ;  sec- 
tionem  ejus  oppidi  universam  Caesar  yendidit :  ab  his,  qui 
emerant,  capitum  numerus  ad  eum  relatus  est»  quinquaginta 
trium  miUium,** — i.  e,,  in  £EU$t  there  seems  to  haye  been  no 
difficulty  in  selling  as  slaves,  fifty-three  thousand  people  at  a 
time,  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

No  occurrence  can  be  mentioned  more  as  a  thing  of  course ; 
such  we  know  from  other  sources  was  the  common  fstte  of 
the  vanquished,  at  a  time  when  war  seems  to  have  been  the 
great  business  of  human  life.  What  then  must  have  been 
the  state  of  mankind  1 

Casor  is  not  taking  any  pains  to  iUu.trate  the  nulitary 
character  of  either  the  Barbarians  or  the  Bomans :  yet  he 
tells  us  that  the  Nervii,  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  coun- 
tr3nxien,  threw  their  darts,  as  from  an  eminence,  and  seized 
and  returned  the  pila,  which  had  been  hurled  at  them  by  the 
Romans. — "  His  dejectis  et  coacervatis  cadaveribus,  qui  su- 
peressent,  ut  ex  tumulo,  tela  in  nostros  conjicerent :  pilaque 
intercepta  remitterent." — In  the  next  section  he  tells  us,  that 
of  six  hundred  of  their  senators^  three  only  remained ;  and 
of  sixty  thousand  fighting  men,  scarcely  five  hundred.  No 
doubt  this  was  one  of  the  most  tremendous  conflicts  in  the 
course  of  his  campaigns ;  but  if  such  fetcts  ever  occurred, 
what  must  in  general  have  been  the  vanquished,  and  what 
the  victors? 

In  this  manner  from  indirect  notices  in  the  recital  of  an 
original  author,  a  more  lively  idea  can  often  be  formed  than 
from  the  most  regular  and  professed  description.  Such  a 
description,  however,  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans  is  given  by 
CsBsar  in  the  sixth  book.  Of  the  former  the  picture  is  short, 
but  striking — "  Plebs  poene  servonim  habetur  loco ;  quaa  per 
se  nihil  audet,  et  nulli  adhibetur  ooncilio— Viri  in  uxores^ 
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Bicuti  in  liberos,  vitto  neeisquo  habout  potesUitem. — Qi 
proeliia  perioulisijue  versantur,  aut  pro  viotimis  hominea 
raolant ;  aut  se  immolaturoa  vovent.  Admiuistrisqiie  a 
saorifida  Dniidibua  utuctiir." 

A  liptrible  description  follows  ;  a  wicker  figure  of  a  i 
immcuiio  ia  size,  the  iuterotices  of  which  were  to  bo  fiUei 
with  living  men  and  then  burnt,  "  Alii  immani  magnitu 
simulncta  habent,  quorum  ooutcsta  viminibus  membra,' 
hominibua  compleot ;  quibus  Bucceuais  circumventi  flai 
eiaDuuantur  homines."  So  ingenious  ia  the  dnlkst  n 
Btitioii  in  contriving  its  abominable  tormeuta.  The  Df 
indeed,  settled  the  temporal  disputes  of  the  communiq 
gave  instructiona  in  astranomy,  the  doctrine  of  immori 
Ac. — "  Non  interire  animaa ;  multa  prteterea  de  aider 
de  rerum.  natura,"  &e.  But  what  knowledge  of  any 
could  be  taught  by  the  prieata  of  so  gloomy  a  superst' 

So  much  for  the  Gaub.     With  respect  to  the  ( 
they  had  no  Druids,     They  approached  to  the  ; 
pastoral  nation ;  placed  their  glory  in  having  a  * 
terror  around  their  borders ;  had,  in  peace,  no  m 
but  their  chieftaioa ;  created  dictators  in  war  ;  ■ 
means  was  adopted  to  make  the  nation  hardy  ai 
by  coQSitantly  eiposing    them  to  the    inclemc 
German  climate  and  by  banishing  the  distinct!' 
perty  and  wealth.     Such  is  a  most  slight  skf 
aasistfttice  which  we  derive  from  Caisar  in  our  w' 
a  knowledge  of  the  Barbviani. 

We  will  next  advert  to  Tadtoi.  ICore  tf 
years  after  the  QermanB  had  attcacted  the  n 
they  were  delineat«d  by  tbe  maaUoly  poidl  ■ 
that  in  a  proiessed  voA  on  the  nlgeo^  "  D 


The  figures  ara  still  bold  and  savage,  bu 
more  soft  and  agreeable  light  is  diSiuid  i 
over  the  picture.     In  o*fr  estimation  <rf 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  great 
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We  may  remember  in  oar  times  how  the  eloquent  Rousseau, 
amid  the  vices  of  civilised  life,  could  sigh  for  the  innocence 
and  lihe  virtue — "the  sublime  science  of  simple  souls" — 
which  he  conceived  could  be  only  found  amid  the  rocks  and 
the  forests  of  uncultivated  man. 

The  sensibility  of  Tacitus— a  man  of  imagination  also- 
exasperated  by  the  licentiousness  of  Rome,  may  be  suspected, 
in  like  manner,  of  having  surveyed  these  unpolished  Barba- 
rians with  considerable  indulgence.  The  manly  virtues  wei*e 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  among  them ;  but  to  the  perfection 
of  the  human  character  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be 
softened  by  humanity  and  dignified  by  knowledge. 

I  stop  to  observe  that  savage  and  civilised  life  may  each 
exhibit  the  disgusting  extremes  of  opposite  evil :  but  the  one 
uniformly,  the  other  only  partially.  It  is  in  vain  to  fly  from 
one,  to  be  lost  in  the  still  more  Mghtful  degradation  of  the 
other ;  and  the  propensities  and  capacities  of  our  nature 
seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  we  are  intended  not  for  solitude 
and  torpor,  but  for  society  and  improvement 

Whatever  value  we  may  justly  affix  to  the  account  of 
Csesar,  the  Treatise  of  Tacitus  is  still  more  distinct,  complete, 
and  important.  There  is  no  work  of  pro&ne  literature  that 
has  been  so  studied  and  discussed. 

The  whole  has  such  a  reference  to  the  manners  and 
governments  of  Europe,  that  every  part  of  it  has  been  ex- 
amined by  antiquarians  and  philosophers;  &'id  there  is  no 
labour  which  we  must  not  willingly  employ,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary, to  familiarise  our  minds  to  a  treatise  so  celebrated 
and  so  important  I  must  suppose  this  done,  and  proceed. 
When  we  have  thus  formed  a  general  idea  of  the  Barbarians, 
we  must  next  endeavour  to  understand  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  Romans. 

The  original  classic  writers  of  Rome  must  be  consulted ; 
but  they  must  be  medttcUed  not  read ;  the  student  has  pro- 
bably read  most  of  them  alreatfy ;  but  with  respect  to  all 
the  classical  writings  of  antiquity  I  must  digress  for  a  mo- 
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ment  to  observe,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  know  their 
and  their  difficult  passages,  and  (mother,  to  turn  to 
advantage  the  information  they  contain.     It  is  one 
enrich  our  imagination  and  form  our  taste  ;  it  is  an< 
draw  from  them  the  materials  of  our  own  reasonings 
large  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  to  give 
to  our  own  labours  by  observing  the  images  of  the 
mind  as  reflected  in  the  mirrors  of  the  past.     He, 
already  a  scholar,  should  endeavour  to  be  more ;  it 
sible  that  he  may  be  possessed  of  treasures,  whicl 
without  the  wish  or  the  ability  to  use.     And  here  I 
recommend  to  my  hearers  one  of  the  essays  of  Mr.  1 
that  on  the  populousness  of  ancient  nations ;  this  easi 
illustrate  my  meaning.     My  hearers  may  probably 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Hume  as  a  man  of  learning,  bu 
essay  may  serve  to  show  the  difference  between  what 
of  learning  often  iE^  and  what  he  sometimes,  as  in  tl 
of  Mr.  Hume,  may  become;   between  him  who  no 
readS;  but  thinks ;  who  can  acquire  not  only  a  knowk 
words  and  sentences  (investigations  in  iiiemselves  of  ' 
importance),  but  can  cairy  his  knowledge  into  investi 
of  a  still  higher  nature,  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
nature  and  political  society.     The  same  essay  ms 
illustrate  the  art,  which  I  have  already  announced,  of 
ing  inferences  from  a  work  which  the  author  never  in 
to  supply.     Of  this  art  no  master  has  ev^  yet  ap{ 
equal  to  Mr.  Hum&     But  to  return  to  our  liiore  imn: 
subject,  the  characters  of  the  Barbarians  and  Bomans. 
Afta:  such  writers,  as  I  have  mentioned  or  alluded  i 
three  first  chapters  of  Mr.  Oibbon's  History,  and  the 
must  be  most  dil^ently  studied.     Thow  chapters  ma^ 
to   point  out   more  particularly  the  classical  authoi 
should  be  consulted — they  are  very  comprehensive] 
powerfully  written ;    nothing  more  can  be  watUted  t 
the  most  lively  and  oom|Me  idea  of  the  Bomans  a 
Barbarian^  and  to  enable  us  to  understand  and  sym] 
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with  the  great  contest  that  was  to  ensue.  I  must  ag 
suppose  this  done  ;  and  the  student  haying  thus  acquain 
himself  with  the  state  of  the  barbarous  and  civilised  nati 
of  Europe,  at  this  remarkable  epoch,  may  be  next  emplo; 
in  considering  our  second  question — ^Which  of  the  1 
descriptions  of  combatants  was  likely  to  prevail — ^what  w 
the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  and  disadvantages 
each  ? 

When  we  read  the  accoimt  of  the  hardiness  and  ^e 
courage  of  the  Barbarians,  it  seems  impossible  that  tl 
should  be,  by  any  other  human  beings,  resisted;  and 
still  more  impossible  to  suppose,  that  the  Eoman  legi< 
can  be  overcome,  when  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  tl: 
skill,  their  courage,  and  their  discipline  ;  the  long  result 
many  ages  of  experience  and  victory :  arms,  science,  i 
union  are  on  one  side ;  savage  nature  and  freedom  on 
I  other.     The  ultimate  success,  however,  of  the  Barbarii 

could  not  well  be  doubted :  every  change,  it  was  clear,  woi 
be  in  their  favour ;  it  was  the  contest  of  youth  against  a 
of  hope  against  fear. 

In  the  civilised  state  the  government  had  degenerated  i: 
a  military  despotism :  the  vital  principle  was  in  decay ;  '■ 
freedom,  the  genius  of  Bome  was  gone  for  ever.  Discipli 
it  was  evident,  would  in  the  Barbarians  continually  impr< 
— ^among  the  Bomans  gradually  disappear.     The  iealou? 

}  the  event ;  as  might,  on  the  other,  great  ability  and  vir 

in  the  Boman  emperors.  But  a  succession  of  such  m( 
could  not  be  expected.  Under  the  military  government 
the  army  (a  government  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness)  1 
character  of  the  Boman  people,  and  of  the  army  its 
would  eventually  sink  and  perish :  and  a  few  Barbar 
chieftains  arising  at  different  periods,  of  sufficient  ability 
combine  and  direct  ^e  energies  of  their  countrymen,  wou 
it  was  evident,  at  first  shake  and  at  length  overwhelm  1 
licentious  affluence,  the  relaxed  dlwi.v^XYaft,^'^  Vt<3«jscL^ 
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nw^teJ,  the  dietmct«d  powers  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  i 
indeed,  vns  the  fact.  The  part'tculiu'  events  an4  Htej 
this  great  revolution  nre  to  be  seen  ia  the  history  of  Oil 

"There  ia  likewise  a  history  of  the  GermauB  wr 
originally  in  Germnu  by  Mascou,  aud  an  English  tmniiL 
by  Lediiu^  where  the  facts  tire  t«]d  more  simply  niid  i 
ligibly  ;  and  to  the  learning  and  merit  of  this  author, 
Gibbon  bcara  ample  testimony. 

The  &U  of  (be  Empire  of  the  Weat  was  OTidenlly  t 
expected  for  the  raaoas  we  have  mmtiooed ;  bat  to  i 
mi^t  hftre  been  luided,  by  rdj  reasoner  at  the  tim 
poeeilHlitj  that  a.  new  torrent  of  Barbarians  might  ma 
Europe  &tnn  the  north-east  and  the  plains  of  Soythia. 
empire  bad  nevn-  been  ondistorbed,  and  had  often  m 
Tery  aeTere  debate  in  that  quarter ;  sooh  a  oalami^ 
not  prove  btal,  though  dreadful,  even  to  tlie  Qermaf 
there    wn  everf  jwobability  tbat  it  would  oomf 
destruction  of  Bom&    Such  an  iimption  did  in 
place ;  the  nati<m  of  the  Hans  suddenly  appearei 
Etin  more  odions  and  terrific  than  had  before  bt 
rieDoed.      From  tbe  north  of  China  they  had 
retreated  to  the  confines  of  the  Volga,  from  thf 
Tanais,  and  after  th^  had  defeated  the  Alani,  tl 
onward  to  the  conquest  of  Europa 

The  Goths  themselves,  oa  whom   they  first 
conffldeted  them  as  the  (dbpring  of  witches 
SfHiitB  in  the  deserta  of  Seytlua ;  an  opinion  I 
eipreaed,  how  mtnghtly  waa  their  appearano 
tremendcms  tlior  hoamify. 

An  aooount  of  this  infanen,  and  of  the  naii 
be  read  in  the  twen^-axQi,  thir^-lbaxfli,  • 
dupters  of  Mr.  GibbtKi :  and  notwiOiataDdr 
knorie^  di^layed,  and  the  masterly  OOD 
sntjiect,  the  reador  will  be  often  renunded,  bi 
of  the  sim^ici^  of  Hume  and  the  petv 
KKneiriMt  hbonred  degance  of  BobntainL 
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This  dreadful  visitation  of  the  Huus  did  not,  after  all, 
destroy  the  Roman  empire,  or  leave  that  impression  on  the 
face  of  Europe,  which  might  have  been  expected.  When  the 
fierce  Attila  was  no  more,  the  force  of  his  nation  gradually 
decayed :  Attila  himself  retreated  from  Gaul,  which  in  the 
progress  of  hia  conquests  he  had  attacked ;  and  this  whole 
in*uption  of  the  Huns  must  be  considered  chiefly  as  a  sort 
of  temporary  interruption  to  the  great  contest  between  the 
northern  nations  and  Rome.  To  this  contest  our  attention 
must  again  return,  and  we  must  pursue  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  as  shown  in  the  stately  and  brilliant  narrative  of 
Gibbon.  The  northern  nations  we  shall  now  see  everywhere 
triumphant :  distinct  divisions  of  them  taking  their  station  ; 
the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  the  Burgun- 
dians  on  the  Rhone,  the  Austro-Goths  in  Italy :  and  the 
Western  Empire,  at  last,  sinking  under  the  great  leader  of  his 
nation,  Odoacer,  who  was  himself  subdued  by  the  renowned 
Theodoric. 

And  now  a  second  epoch  is  presented  to  us, — the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  the  different 
empires  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  therefore  now  comes  the 
third  and  the  last  question  which  we  have  mentioned  :  What 
was  to  be  the  result  of  this  tremendous  collision  between  the 
civilised  and  uncivilised  portions  of  mankind,  and  of  this 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Barbarians? 

Could  we  suppose  a  philosopher  to  have  lived  at  this 
period  of  the  world,  elevated  by  benevolence  and  enlightened 
by  learning  and  reflection,  concerned  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  capable  of  comprehending  it,  we  can  conceive 
nothing  more  interesting,  than  would  to  him  have  appeared 
the  situation  and  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  The  civilised 
world,  he  would  have  said,  is  sinking  in  the  west  before  these 
endless  tribes  of  savages  from  the  north.  The  sister-empire 
of  Constantinople  in  the  east,  the  last  remaining  i^efuge  of 
civilisation,  must  soon  be  overwhelmed  by  similar  irruptions 
of  Barbarians  from  the  north-west,  from  Scythia,   or  the 
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remoter  east.  What  can  be  the  consequence  t  Will 
be  lost  in  the  darkneee  of  ignoranco  and  ferocity  1  si 
to  emerge  1  Or  will  the  wrecks  of  litciuture  and  the 
may  Burrire  the  stonn,  be  fitted  to  strike  the  at' 
these  rude  conquerors,  or  sufficient  to  enrich  the 
with  the  seeds  of  future  improvement  t  Or,  lastly,  a 
other  hand,  may  not  this  extended  and  drcndful  c 
of  Europe  be,  aiter  all,  favourable  to  the  human  rai 
change  is  necessary ;  the  civilised  world  is  no  Iod 
respected ;  its  manners  are  corrupted,  its  literatun 
declined,  its  religion  is  lost  in  controversy,  or  d< 
superstition.  There  is  no  genius,  no  liberty,  no  virti 
the  human  race  will  be  improved  by  the  renewal 
will  receive  from  the  influx  of  these  free-bom 
mankind,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  re 
by  this  new  infnmon  of  youth  and  vigour,  will  ; 
exhibit  the  vices  and  the  weakness  of  this  decrc 
humanity :  theic  aspect  will  be  erect,  their  etep  1 
character  manly.  There  are  not  wanting  the  me 
vanco  them  to  perfection ;  the  Roman  law  is  at 
connect  them  with  each  other :  Christianity  to  ni 
to  their  Creator  :  they  are  already  free.  The  worl 
deed,  begin  anew,  but  it  will  start  to  a  race  of  hapi 
glory.  Such,  we  may  conceive,  mu/kt  have  been  th< 
speculations  of  any  enlightened  reaaoner  at  tha 
period.  But  with  what  eagerness  would  he  have 
penetrate  into  futurity  !  how  would  he  have  sigh 
up  that  awfiil  veil  which  no  hand  can  remove,  n< 
pierce!  with  what  intensity  of  curiosity  would 
longed  to  gaze  upon  the  scenes,  that  were  in  real 
proach )  And  could  such  an  anticipation  of  the  ai 
history  of  the  worid  have  been  indeed  allowed  1 
what  variety  of  emotions  would  he  have  surveyed  tl 
and  shifting  drama  that  was  afterwards  exhibited  J- 
flioting  reason  and  passions  of  mankind.  The  licr 
tior,  the  gloomy  monk,  the  military  prophet 
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despot,  the  shuddering  devotee^  the  iron  baron,  the  ready 
vassal,  the  courteous  knight,  the  princely  merchant^  the 
fearless  navigator,  the  patient  scholar,  the  mnnificent  patron, 
the  bold  reformer,  the  relentless  bigot>  the  consuming  martyr, 
the  poet,  the  artist,  and  the  philosopher,  the  legislator,  the 
statesman,  and  the  sage,  all  that  were  by  their  united  virtues 
and  labours  to  assist  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  all  that 
were  at  last  to  advance  society  to  the  state  which,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  it  so  happily  had  reached^ 
the  state  of  balanced  power,  of  diffused  humanity  and  know- 
ledge, of  political  dignity,  of  private  and  public  happiness. 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind,  when  wishes 
like  these  to  look  into  futurity,  strange  and  unmeaning  as 
to  colder  minds  they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  vain,  as  to 
minds  the  most  ardent  and  enlightened  we  must  confess 
them  to  be,  are  still  natural  and  inevitable ;  and  are  felt,  and 
deeply  felt,  by  all  intelligent  men,  to  the  very  fiitigue  and 
sickening  of  curiosity.  Such  a  period  has  been  our  own ;  it 
continued  to  be  so  for  more  than  twenty  years,  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  in  1789.  Such  a 
period  was  foimd  in  the  days  of  Columbus,  and  of  Luther. 
Such,  lastly,  was  the  period  which  we  are  in  this  lecture 
more  immediately  considering,  the  period  when  the  northern 
nations  were  everywhere  prevailing ;  and  the  question  was, 
what  were  to  be  the  future  fortunes  of  the  world, — ^to  what 
changes  were  to  be  exposed  the  knowledge  and  civilisation  of 
the  human  race  ? 

I  must  recommend  it  to  you  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
pause  in  this  manner,  and  to  indulge  any  effort  of  the 
imagination,  by  which  you  can  suppose  yoiu'selves  for  a  time 
transported  into  distant  ages,  taking  part  with  the  actors  in 
the  scene,  animated  with  their  hopes,  alarmed  by  their  fears, 
oppressed  by  their  anxieties,  their  apprehensions  for  the 
future,  their  regrets  for  the  past.  For  it  is  only  by  this 
plastic  power  of  the  mind,  and  these  voluntary  delusions, 
that  either  the  instruction  or  the  entertainment  of  bi&tRsc^ 
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can  be  realised ;  that  history  can  be  thoroughly  u 
or  properly  enjoyed. 

We  return,  then,  to  that  memorable  epoch  in  t 
of  Europe,  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  di 
reflections. 

The  Barbarians  have  everywhere  broken  down  tl 
empire,  and  have  established  their  own ;  they  have  t 
different  stations. 

What  then  was  the  result  ?  To  what  degree,  oi 
hand,  was  the  independent  ferocity  of  the  Barbarian! 
by  that  Christianity  and  those  laws  which  were  a1 
in  the  possession  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  what  degi 
other,  WIS  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans  elevate 
purity  did  their  controversial  religion,  what  free 
their  courtly  jiuisprudence,  derive  from  the  bold  a: 
virtues  of  the  Barbarians  ? 

In  a  word,  what  were  the  fortunes  of  the  hun 
What  impression,  what  direction,  did  the  happiness 
kind  receive  1 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  not  at  first  as  £ 
as  might  be  wished :  it  is  for  some  time  contained  i: 
tory  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  dark  ages  were  the  mc 
diate  result  of  this  memorable  crisis  of  the  western 

And  it  is  thus  that  the  dark  ages  are  almost 
subject  that  is  to  be  encountered  by  the  student  o 
history. 

This  is  unfortunate — unfortunate  more  especial] 
youthful  student.  Look  at  the  writers  that  unde: 
history  of  these  times.  They  oppress  you  by  theii 
ness  j  they  repel  you  by  their  very  appearance,  by 
quarian  nature  of  their  researches,  and  the  very  siz 
volumes.  You  recoil,  and  very  naturally,  from  e^ 
names,  which  you  have  never  heard  of  before,  whi( 
not  expect  to  hear  of  again,  and  which,  above  all, 
possible  to  remember. 

Were  you  to  fly  to  the  general  history  of  Vol 
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might  be  able  to-  read  indeed  the  page,  from  the  occi 
sprightliuess  of  the  remarks ;  but  you  would  not  be  i 
understand  the  events  and  characters,  which  you  woulc 
see  pass  before  your  eyes,  in  a  succession  far  too  sh 
and  rapid;  nor  would  you  be  able  more  than  bef 
remember  what  you  had  read.  The  only  benefit  thi 
would  appear  to  derive  would  be  this,  that  you  would 
you  had  learnt  from  the  perusal,  that  though  you  remen 
nothing,  there  was  nothing  worth  remembering ;  that  ss 
under  whatever  name,  were  only  fitted  to  disgust  you 
that  you  had  better  hasten  to  parts  of  history  more  aut 
and  more  instructive. 

The  same  conclusion  you  would  see  drawn  by  Lord  I 
broke  in  his  Letters  on  History. 

Conclusions,  however,  like  these  are  not  the  prope 
elusions. 

The  history  of  the  dark  ages,  for  all  philosophic  pui 
is  neither  without  its  authenticity  nor  its  value,  an 
must,  in  some  way  or  other,  acquire  some  knowledge 
some  knowledge  of  these  barbarous  times,  and  thes 
barbarous  ancestors ;  because  you  must,  by  some  me 
other,  see  the  manner  in  which  the  Em'opean  charact< 
formed ;  and  from  what  elements  the  different  govern 
of  Europe  have  originally  sprung. 

The  European  character,  you  must  be  aware,  is  n< 
Asiatic  character,  nor  the  native  American  character,  bi 
singularly  composed,  and  one  that  has  been  able  to  sub 
every  other  in  the  world.  Nor  is  the  European  fo 
government  like  the  Asiatic,  nor  is  that  of  England  lik 
of  France,  nor  either,  like  that  of  Germany  ;  and  it  is 
differences  and  their  origin — ^these  differences  both  i 
personal  character  of  the  individual  of  Europe,  and  i 
general  character  of  the  constitution  under  which  he  1 
that  are  the  firat  objects  which  present  themselves  tc 
diligence ;  and  to  trace  them  out  and  to  understand 
must  constitute  your  entertainment  and  support  you 
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gence,  wbilo  yon  are  labouring  Uirougli  tho  histriry  of  the 
diirk  ogfiB. 

I  do  not  deny  ttint  the  study  of  thia  particular  part  of 
Tnodcm  liistory  is  difficult  and  tcdiona.  In  whatever  way  I 
can  propose  it  to  you,  this  must  necesearily  bo  the  caee. 
Those  whosemincis  are  of  a  philosopliic  cast  may  indeed 
undertake  it  with  cheeri^ilness,  and  be  left  to  pursue  it  with 
pleasure  and  Huccess ;  but  it  is  for  me  to  endeavour  to  ac- 
commodate myself  to  minds  of  every  description  ;  and  I  shall 
therefore  mention,  in  the  first  placa,  what  I  think  may  bo 
attempted  by  any  one  who  hears  me,  however  indisposed  to 
antiquarian  reaoiirch. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  has  been  a  book  published 
by  Mr.  Butler,  that  on  the  present  occasion  I  oaniider  as 
invaluable — Butler  on  tho  German  Constitution.  Here  will 
he  found  all  the  outlines  of  the  subject. 

Lot  the  detail  be  studied,  whenever  it  is  thought  neccssar 
iu  Gibbon. 

Let  Hgnsnlt'B  Abrii^mmt,  or  Millo^s  Abridgment, 
j-ather  Elementa,  of  the  iVench  History,  be  referred  to. 

These  may  be  followed  by  Robertson's  Introdaction  to 
History  of  Charleo  V. 

And  in  tbia  manner  the  stadent  tM  be  oonducted  tlirr 
a  long  and  dreary  tract  (which,  bowerer,  it  is  entirely  r 
sary  he  should  travel  throngh)  with  the  least  pooeable  ex 
as  I  conceive,  of  his  time  and  hta  patienoe. 

In  the  lecture  of  to-ntorrow,  I  may  Bllode  to  mote 
and  recommend  more  than  I  have  yet  done ;  hat  in 
place,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  deKribe,  in  the  mv 
liave  beard,  the  least  possible  tffbit  that  can  be  laqo 
any  one  that  is  placed  within  the  naoh  of  a  icgi 
tion  in  an  improved  country,  like  this  of  TJlngfand 
can  be  purchased  without  some  labonr;  ud  1 
opening  of  modem  history  may  be  repaMve,  the 
it  that  follow,  will  be  foand  suffioiently  attradave 

Yon  will  now,  therefore,  undenrtazid  what  I  t 
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bear  away  as  tho  sum  and  sabstance  of  the  present  lec- 
ture. 

That  it  was  a  very  remarkable  crisis  of  the  world,  when 
the  Eomans  and  Barbarians  were  contending  for  the  empire 
of  it — that  you  must  endeavour  to  comprehend  from  the 
writers  I  firat  mentioned,  Csesar,  Tacitus,  and  Gibbon,  what 
were  the  characters  of  the  combatants— and  then  ask  your- 
selves what  was  likely  to  be  the  result 

That  the  first  and  more  immediate  result  was  the  dark 
ages. 

That  these  are,  therefore,  immediately  to  be  studied  ;  not 
only  as  being  the  first  result  of  such  an  extraordinary  col- 
lision between  the  civilised  and  uncivilised  portions  of  mau- 
kind  at  the  time,  but  because  in  these  dark  ages  ore  to  be 
found  the  elements  of  the  European  character  and  govern- 
ments, as  they  now  exist. 

Studied,  however,  though  they  must  be,  that  studied  they 
cannot  be,  without  great  toil  and  patience. 

That  to  those  who  are  ready  to  undergo  such  intellectual 
exertion,  I  shall  address  myself  in  subsequent  lectures,  but 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  readiest  method  I  have  to  propose 
of  acquiring  proper  information  on  this  indispensable  portion 
of  modern  history  is,  the  study  of  Butler,  Gibbon,  H^nault, 
or  Millot,  and  Robertson — his  preface  to  the  History  of 
Charles  V. :  and  that  this  coiurse  of  reading  I  think  very 
practicable. 

One  word  more,  and  I  conclude. 

You  have  just  heard  the  books  I  refer  to. 

I  have  now  to  add,  that  I  think  there  are  certain  subjects 
which  may  be  selected  from  the  immense  general  subject  of 
the  dark  ages,  and  which  may  give  you  an  idea  of  the  whole 
in  the  shortest  and  best  manner. 

I  hope,  by  mentioning  them,  to  save  you  from  being  some- 
what bewildered  by  the  variety  of  topics  and  the  multiplicity 
of  researches  in  which  you  might  be  engaged,  if  you  properly 
studied  even  such  writers,  and  no  more  than  auab.-^Kr^Kc^'^fc. 
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I  have  just  recommended  ;  much  more,  if  you  passed  on 
them  to  others,  such  as  I  shall  mention  to-morrow. 

These  subjects  are  the  following. 

You  will  see  them  enumerated  in  the  Syllabus. 

First,  in  the  French  History — Clovis,  the  founder  ( 
French  monarchy  and  the  Merovingian  or  first  race  of  1 

Second,  the  Pepins  and  Charles  Martel,  the  Mayors  < 
Palace.  They  administered,  and  the  second  Pepin  a 
seized  the  government  and  founded  the  second  or  Car) 
gian  race  of  kings. — And  then. 

The  third  object  of  attention  is  Charlemagne. 

Out  of  the  immense  empire  of  Charlemagne  arose  th< 
great  empires  of  Germany  and  France,  which  becom' 
fom*th  point  to  be  considered. 

Or  rather,  the  point  to  be  considered  is,  the  man 
which  the  crown  in  the  one  case  became  hereditary, 
other  elective. 

Again,  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  which  took 
between  the  French  princes  and  the  Pope,  the  latter  b< 
a  temporal  prince.    Which  makes  the  temporal  power 
Pope,  the  fifth  object  of  consideration. 

During  this  period  the  Feudal  System  had  its  origir 
sixth. 

Chivalry  is  the  seventh. 

In  the  German  history,  the  great  objects  of  atteni 
the  struggles  between  the  popes  and  the  emperoi 
eighth. 

The  rise  and  prosperity  of  the  free  and  imperial  Cit 
commercial  communities  in  Italy  and  every  part  of  I 
more  particularly  of  the  Hanseatic  league — ^the  ninth. 

You  will  thus  reach  the  subject  of  the  Crusades — ^the 

These  are,  I  conceive,  the  main  subjects ;  but  ther 
yet  remaining,  which  in  point  of  order  I  should  he 
tioned  first,  the  Laws  of  the  Barbarians — the  eleven 

You  will  find  this  subject  alluded  to  in  the  book? 
mentioned,  and  you  will  immediately  see  its  impo: 
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the  laws  of  a  people,  you  cannot  but  be  aware,  will  always 
give  you  the  best  and  readiest  insight  into  their  political 
situation. 

The  laws  of  the  Barbarians  will  therefore  best  show  you 
what  was  the  more  immediate  result  of  the  collision  we  have 
so  often  alluded  to  between  the  civilised  and  uncivilised 
portions  of  mankind. 

This  subject,  however,  is  a  large  subject^  and  many  of  you 
may  be  unwilling  to  undertake  it 

I  must  endeavour  to  propose  it  to  you  in  some  way  or 
other,  that  may  afford  me  a  proper  chance  of  your  consider- 
ing it,,  and  this  I  will  do  to-morrow. 

It  may  be  as  well  too,  perhaps,  if  I  then  enter  a  little 
more  into  the  subjects  I  have  just  mentioned ;  and  this 
therefore  I  will  do,  though  I  must  necessarily  be  very  brief. 

I  cannot  but  remember  how  I  have  been  affected  myself 
by  this  portion  of  modern  history  in  my  progress  through  it 
as  a  student ;  in  other  words,  and  to  confess  the  truth,  how 
disheartened  and  overpowered  I  have  at  times  been;  and 
I  must  now  therefore  remind  you  of  what  I  have  proposed  to 
myself  as  the  great  end  and  hope  of  these  lectures — the 
enabling  of  you  to  read  history  with  better  advantage  for 
yourselves. 

I  shall  be  too  fortunate  if  it  is  possible  for  me  so  to  assist 
you  in  your  labours;  and  so  to  furnish  you  with  prefatory 
principles  and  information,  that  you  may  hereaftef  approach 
the  subject  at  once  as  masters  and  as  scholars;  with  the 
curiosity  of  the  one,  and  the  philosophic  views  of  the  other. 


LECTURE    II. 

LAWS  or  THE   S4ilBABU^'B. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  draw  your  &tt( 
let,  to  that  crisis  of  liunum  aShirs  which  took  j>lAce  i 
the  contest  of  the  northom  nations  with  the  Romans  I 
empire  of  Europe  ;  and,  2ndly,  to  the  dark  ages  wlkich 
diately  followed.  I  did  eo,  because  ia  that  contest  i 
thoM  dark  ages,  not  only  one  of  the  most  interesting  i 
may  bo  found  in  the  history  of  the  human  nvcc,  hut  al 
first  outlines  and  the  great  original  sources  and  elciu< 
the  character  of  the  European  individual  and  of  the  Eui 
goTcrnmentB. 

I  mentioned  to  you  the  books  to  which  you  might  n 
information  ;  and  those  subjecta  which  I  thought  you 
select  from  the  rest,  as  the  moat  likely  to  ^ivc  you, 
shortest  time,  a  commandioB  \iew  of  the  whole. 

I  announmd  to  yon,  as  I  concluded  my  lecture,  i 
should  furnish  you  to-day  with  a  few  observations  on  < 
these  subjects,  the  better  to  enable  you  to  form  aome  g 
notion  of  them  at  present,  and  to  study  them  hereaftt 

This  I  will  now  do,  and  shall  therefore  hare  to  m 
more  books  than  I  have  hitherto  done.  The  &ct  ii, 
had  originally  drawn  up,  with  considerable  labour,  eud 
ments  and  observations  on  these  subject^  and  on  the 
parts  of  the  French  and  German  histories,  as  I  had  oo* 
would  have  given  my  hearer  an  adequate  view  of  tb 
saved  him  much  fiitigue  of  hia  spirits  and  oocapatk 
time. 

But  after  conmdertQg  what  I  had  written,  I  ber 
fled  that  I  had  attempted  too  mach ;  that  all  st- 
and all  such  periods  of  history  must  be  left  t 
more  or  less  laborious,  of  every  man  for  himsf 
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they  cannot  be  discussed  or  described  in  any  such  general 
manner,  as  can  save  him  from  the  necessity  of  his  own  exer- 
tions. 

Allusions  must  be  made  at  every  moment  to  characters  and 
events,  which  have  been  scarcely  heard  o^  and  which  cannot 
therefore  be  understood. 

Estimates  must  be  given,  the  propriety  of  which  cannot  be 
judged  of;  criticisms  entered  upon,  necessarily  unintelligi- 
ble ;  and  on  the  whole,  that  which  it  would  be  a  laboiu:  to 
consider,  if  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  book  to  a  reader  in  his 
closet,  cannot  be  presented  in  the  shape  of  a  lecture  to  a 
hearer. 

I  can  therefore  only  mention  the  exertions  I  have  really 
made,  the  most  fatiguing  I  have  had  to  make,  the  better  to 
justify  myself  in  requiring  what  I  esteem  but  necessary  ex- 
ertions from  others ;  and  I  shall  sufficiently  exercise  your 
patience,  if,  instead  of  discussing  these  subjects,  as  J  had 
endeavoured  to  do,  in  several  lectures,  which  I  have  now 
.  dismissed,  I  make  an  observation  on  each  subject,  as  I  yes- 
terday proposed  to  do,  merely  to  assist  you  in  taking  proper 
measures  for  your  own  instruction. 

1st  then,  an  account  of  Clovis  and  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  French  history  is  to  be  found  in  Gibbon. 

2nd.  With  respect  to  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  The  ob- 
servations of  Montesquieu  are  here  very  satisfactory. 

But  in  all  and  in  every  part  of  these  subjects,  and  of  all 
this  history,  the  work  of  the  Abb6  de  Mably  is  inestimable. 

The  French  history  to  one  not  a  native  of  France,  would 
be  a  subject  of  despair,  would  be  totally  unintelligible  with- 
out his  assistance ;  and  when  I  recommend  him  to  others, 
I  ought  to  do  it  in  the  language  of  the  most  perfect  grati- 
tude for  the  relief  he  has  so  often  or  rather  so  continually 
afforded  me. 

3rd.  With  respect  to  Charlemagne,  the  great  conqueror  of 
his  age. 

There  is  a  life  by  Eginhart,  who  lived  in  his  £umlY  \  ^^se^^ 
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it  IB  very  coDCtHC  and  intelligible,  more  especially  aa  it  is 

original  document,  it  is  well  worthy  of  your  perusal. 
But  it  is  too  much  in  the  natiire  of  an  cloge — nothing  is 
ticised — nothing  censured.     The  reader  must  think  Tor 
nselE     Eginhart  never  epeculates  or  enters  into  tlie  cauBCB 
events  or  their  consequences. 

Thus  ho  mentions  the  great  defeat  of  the  Midiometaus  iii 
)  plains  of  France,  by  Charles  Martel,  and  the  elevation  of 
pin  to  the  throne,  "  per  auctoritatem  Romani  Pontificia," 
;hout  the  slightest  comment 

Eginhart  gives  a  few,  hut  too  few,  of  the  particulars  of  the 
vate  life  and  manners  of  the  emperor.     That  he  in  viun 
ieavoured,  when  too  late,  to  learn  to  write,  ic 
Montesquieu  is  lond  in  the  praise  of  this  prince — the  Ablv 
Mably  is  still  more  distinct  in  his  approbation.  Their  n 
>bation  is  valuable,  and  should  be  weighed  by  tVje  stiide 
'  a  less  &Tourable,  but  masterly  estimate  of  hia  mei 
given  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  forty-ninth  chapter.     J 
imadversions  seem  but  too  just,  yet  the  estimate  of 
olo  is  not  sufBciently  indulgent     In  judging  of  Cb 
igue  the  student  wDl  no  doubt  recollect  the  nature 
lius  and  all  merit,  that  it  is  relative  to  the  age  in  w' 
pears. 

So  much  for  the  third  suligect  1  mentioned — the  S 
arlemagae. 

4th.  After  the  decease  of  Charlemagne  bis  imr 
■0  fell  into  the  great  dividooB  of  Italy,  Franc 
iny. 

And  now,  the  point  which  should  attract,  I 
ention,  is  the  manner  in  whic&  the  crown  in 
ne  hereditary,  but  in  Germany  elective,  an 
ences  of  these  two  different  events.     There  f 
isiona  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  natv 
arly,  that  they  may  be  extended  to  pol' 
med  into  masims — e.  g.,  that  hereditary 
ctive  monarchy.  The  objections  to  eleoti' 
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been  always  verified  in  the  history  of  mankind.  A  thousand 
years  ago  it  might  have  been  foretold  that  if  in  France,  the 
crown  became  hereditary,  and  in  Germany  elective,  the  one 
kingdom  would  be  compact  and  powerful,  the  other  compara 
tively  divided  and  weak ;  that  from  their  vicinity  these  em- 
pires would  subsist  in  a  state  of  mutual  jealousy;  and  that  in 
all  contests  with  its  great  neighbour,  Germany  would,  from  its 
constitution,  lose  all  its  natural  strength ;  that  as  the  crown 
was  elective,  and  as  the  great  lords  had  fallen  into  a  few  ex- 
clusive combinations,  the  event  must  be,  either  that  one  of 
these  dynasties  would  gain  the  ascendant,  and  reduce  the 
whole  into  something  like  an  hereditary  empire ;  or  if  not 
strong  enough  to  seize  the  whole  power,  then,  that  some  se- 
condary potentate  might  always  be  able  to  unite  itself  with 
France,  and  embroil  and  weaken,  if  not  ultimately  destroy  the 
whole.  It  might  also  have  been  stated  as  a  general  maxim, 
that  the  evils  attendant  on  an  elective  monarchy  would  be 
lessened,  the  more  completely  the  election  was  transferred 
from  the  general  assemblies  of  the  kingdom  to  a  few  electors 
as  representatives  of  the  whole  kingdom.  All  these  points 
might  have  been  stated  long  before  the  different  fortunes  of 
Germany  and  Poland  had  become  examples  in  history ;  and 
though  it  be  very  difl&cult,  as  I  must  repeat,  to  reduce  poli- 
tics to  a  science,  yet  there  seem  some  principles  in  human 
nature  so  steady,  that  a  f^w  maxims  may  be  formed  univer- 
sally applicable. 

The  origin  of  this  important  difference  in  the  constitution 
of  France  and  Germany  should  be  considered.  You  will  do 
therefore  well  to  observe  in  the  work  of  Pfeffel,  at  the  end  of 
each  reign,  and  of  each  dynasty,  how  the  custom  of  election 
was  preserved  in  the  German  empire,  till  the  right  received 
its  formal  establishment  in  the  electoral  college,  by  the  golden 
bull  of  Charles  IV.  How  chance  and  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  king- 
doms. This  latter  part  of  the  subject  may  be  still  more 
completely  seen  in  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  "Qartlculiajcl^  va.  ^fes^ 
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sixth  obfipter  of  tbc  fourth  book.  The  French  bistorj'  too^ 
must  be  read  with  this  particular  point  prescat  to  yoiir  ro» 
Tnembrsiice — hoip,  for  ioBUnco,  in  France  the  crown  became 
hereditary. 

With  respect  to  the  fifth  point,  tho  riso  of  tho  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  there  is  a  very  clear  and  concL'W  aovDust 
given  bj'  Mr.  Bnflcr,  to  which  I  refer.  Koch  too  is  rery  aor 
tisfactory,  though  concise.  The  church  of  Rome  seems  ori- 
ginally to  have  derived  its  property  and  its  awigirtracy  from 
Constantine.  Pepin  successfully  applied  to  the  pope  to  snuo* 
tion  hiaiinjust  seizure  of  the  crown,  and  the  see  of  Rome  wfu, 
in  return,  complimented  afterwards  with  tho  grant  of  the 
er-archate  of  Eavenna  and  the  Pentapolis. 

The  interoom-so  between  Charlemagne  and  Pope  Adrian 
was  of  a  similar  nature,  and  vei-y  beneficial  to  the  uw.  Pepio 
might  little  conceive,  when  lie  applied  to  the  pope  for  tho 
sanction  of  bia  opini<m  and  antlu^ty,  to  what  extent  Ar 
sort  of  interference  he  requested,  would  be  afterwardi  m 
ried;  and  it  is  by  these  transactions  botweeo  the  kingi 
France  and  the  popes,  that  this  period  of  histor;  ii  for  e 
rendered  memcffttble  to  the  nations  of  Europe.   Whatimi 
diatfily  gave  rise  to  this  power  of  ihe  pope,  for  which 
world  was  so  prepared,  waa  the  contra teny  about  the  ■ 
ship  of  images :  a  masterly  account  of  the  whole  subjer 
eluding  the  commencement  of  this  temporal  aathorit 
be  found  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  forty-ninth  chapter. 

The  reflection  of  the  reader  may  justly  be  dra' 
only  to  the  origin  of  the  temporal  power  of  t^  j 
to  the  controversy  itself— the  oontroveny  about  J 
illustrative  of  the  chaiacter  of  ma&kind,  over  res 
the  practice  of  religion  in  contcita  about  its  i 
points  or  ceremonial  observances. 

6th.  The  next  sutiject,  the  Feudal  Syftem* 
which  the  student  may  ezhfttist  his  time  and 
diligence  to  any  extent  he  pleases;  it  hai  9 
penetration  and  industry  of  innnmerable  a&tiqr 
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sophers,  and  lawyers,  in  whose  inquiries  and  dissertations 
may,  if  he  pleases,  for  ever  wander.  With  respect,  howeT 
to  the  origin  and  leading  features  of  this  memorable  instii 
tion,  his  attention  may  perhaps  be  confined  to  the  obser 
tions  of  Montesquieu,  the  Abb^  de  Mably,  Robertson,  Stui 
in  his  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  and  Millar. 

In  Montesquieu  he  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  disc 
pointed.  Great  learning  and  great  power  of  remark  t 
displayed,  but  the  whole  is  perplexing  and  unsatisfactoi 
and  therefore  very  fatiguing  :  the  inquiry  does  not  proce 
from  step  to  step,  and  then  arrive  at  a  conclusion ;  rema 
follows  remark,  and  one  dissertation  is  succeeded  by  anoth 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  connection ;  the  parts  s 
not  combined  into  a  whole  by  the  author  himself,  nor  c 
they  be  by  his  reader.  It  is  not  so  with  Millar,  Roberts 
or  Stuart,  or  the  Abb6  de  Mably ;  these  authors  are  at  ob 
concise,  unaffected,  and  intelligible.  The  institution  of  t 
feudal  system  must  be  traced,  if  possible,  through  such  a 
cient  records  as  are  come  down  to  us ;  and  the  student, 
reading  the  authors  just  mentioned,  and  looking  at  t 
references  they  make  to  the  capitularies  and  state  pap< 
which  appear  in  Baluze,  if  he  has  not  the  greater  work 
the  Benedictines  near  him,  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gau 
et  de  la  France,  may  su|&ciently  understand  the  nature 
this  important  subject.  The  institution  itself  though  d< 
tined  so  materially  to  affect  the  form  and  happiness  of  sociei 
grew  up  insensibly,  and  its  steps  and  gradations  cannot  n< 
be  marked-  Upon  consulting  the  books  I  have  reco] 
mended,  it  will  appear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  notion 
the  feudal  system,  which  is  generally  formed,  is  not  accura 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been,  as  is  supposed,  a  systc 
adopted  by  the  northern  nations  merely  for  the  sake  of  p 
serving  their  conquests ;  even  Dr.  Robertson  himself,  in  1 
earlier  consideration  of  this  subject,  seems  to  have  too  neai 
approadied  to  some  such  mistake  as  this.  It  will  be  foui 
that  lands  were  held  originally  by  each  soldier  as  his  o^ 
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ftllodial ;  tiis  slmre  uf  the  spoil  on  the  first  conquest  or  a 
couDtry;  ju  tho  next  p!a(^e,  bniU  were  held  aa  heneficia, 
hmds  givt^ii  I>y  the  king  or  lender :  but  a  fief  is  more  than  (ill 
thia — it  is  lauils  lield  on  a  condition  of  military  or  other 
service,  oil  a  oondition  of  Tassalagc  to  some  eiiperior  lord. 
The  Ablif'  dc  MuUy  mnkeB  it  auf&cienttj  probable  that  hene- 
ficia  of  this  kind,  i.f.,  that  fiefs,  were  first  introduced  by 
Charles  MurteL  The  author*  I  have  referred  to  explain 
sufficiently  the  progress  of  this  Bvstem;  how  the  fief  be- 
came at  Inst  hereditary;  bow  the  system  of  rear  fief  and 
rear  vassal,  of  fief  within  fief,  at  liutt  obtained  ;  how  tbo 
same  general  system,  with  various  distinctious,  was  extended 
to  cccleaiastieal  property ;  how,  tit  last,  all  the  property  was 
converted  {allodial  as  well  as  beneficial),  upon  the  regular 
principles  of  human  nature,  into  feudal  property ;  how 
kingdoms  fell  into  a  few  great  fiefs,  of  which  the  monarch 
himself  became  at  last  the  great  holder,  and  therefore  the 
great  feudal  lord,  with  more  or  leaa  influence  and  authority, 
according  to  the  fortune  or  talents  of  his  ancestors  and  bim- 
self.  Thus,  in  the  coui-se  of  two  centuries,  tlie  fiefs,  for 
instance,  in  France  bad  become  hereditary,  the  whole  king- 
dom had  fallen  into  eight  or  nine  great  feudal  baronies  ;  of 
those  Hugh  Capet  held  the  strongest,  and  being  tbe  first  in 
ability,  amongst  these  feudal  chiefs,  as  well  as  in  possessions, 
bo  usurped  tbe  crown,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity. 

Stuart  produces  his  reasons  for  insisting  upon  his  great 
distinction  in  tho  history  of  tho  feudal  association,  viz.,  that 
it  was  originally  a  bond  of  love,  amity,  and  friendship,  not 
of  oppression,  its  second  and  degraded  period. 

This  must  be  considei-ed.  But  how  soon  and  how  com* 
pictcly  it  degenerated  may  be  seen  from  turning  to  what 
vera  colled  the  feudal  incident^' wbiob  may  be  found  in 
Dlackstone,  in  the  notes  to  Stuart,  and  in  the  second  of  tha 
Appendixes  of  Hume's  history.  The  odvantagei  And  dis- 
advaataget  of  this  syitem  may  bo  collected  not  only  from 
tlio  «rit«n  I  have  mentioned,  but  from  Dr.  Milliu-,  who 
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considers  it  as  a  system  necessarily  arising  from  the  natui*e 
and  manners  of  these  northern  nations  ;  tribes  of  indepen- 
dent warriors  put  into  possession  by  their  conquests  of 
extensive  tracts  of  country,  inhabited  by  a  more  civilised 
people.  And,  on  the  whole,  however  natural  might  be  the 
rise  and  subsequent  establishment  of  the  system,  and  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  benefits  which  it  might  have 
affoixied  to  society  during  iome  of  its  earlier  periods,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  incidents,  which  I  have  mentioned,  will 
show  clearly,  that  it  must  soon  have  become  one  of  the 
greatest  political  evils  that  a  community  could  have  to 
struggle  with.  No  doubt  the  state  of  anarchy  from  which 
the  feudal  system  saved  society  must  be  duly  considered. 
Whatever  was  fitted,  as  was  the  feudal  system,  to  bind  men 
together  by  any  sense  of  protection,  of  gratitude,  of  fidelity, 
of  reciprocal  obligation ;  whatever  was  likely  to  create  or 
uphold  any  generous  feelings  or  milder  virtues  among  them; 
whatever  had  a  tendency  to  protect  Europe  from  any  one 
great  conqueror ;  whatever  introduced  or  maintained  among 
men  any  notion  of  legal  or  political  right,  was  during  a  long 
interval  (such  was  then  the  unhappy  state  of  the  world)  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  the  world.  But  when  this  office 
had  been  rendered  to  mankind,  the  feudal  system  became  in 
its  turn  a  source  of  the  most  incessant,  vexatious,  unfeeling, 
and  atrocious  oppression,  and  a  great  impediment  to  all 
prosperity  and  improvement.  These  two  different  situations 
of  the  system  and  of  the  world  must  be  kept  distinctly  in 
remembrance. 

7th.  The  subject  of  Chivalry  may  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Stuart,  and  there  is  a  short  notice  of  it  in  the  fifty-eighth 
chapter  of  Gibbon.  The  Memoirs  of  Ancient  Chivalry,  by 
Monsieur  de  St.  Palaye,  is  the  book  generally  referred  to ; 
and  it  must  by  all  means  be  considered,  but  it  is  a  work 
very  defective  ;  it  contains,  indeed,  a  sufficient  discussion  of 
the  education,  character,  and  exercises  of  the  knights,  but 
there  is  not  united  with  these,  as  thex^  ^wl5LWia:^^\sR«a|j^ 
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any  philouiphia  account  of  Uie  rise,  iiifluouce,  aud  dcclioe 
of  chivAJiy,     TheBu  tmporbuit  topics  imt,  indeed,  takea  up 
and  laid  dowo  several  times  in  different  parts  of  the  work ; 
but  uerer  pursued  or  discussed  iu  any  steady  and  cflectiye 
manner.     I  am  not  awaro  that  this  has  be«n  properly  done 
or  regularly  attempted  by  any  writer ;  which,  considerii^ 
the  present  advanced  state  of  literature,  is  somewhat  re- 
markable.    The  work  of  Palaye  may  be  found,  where  it  first 
appeared,  in  the  Mfimoirea  de  TAcadtimie,  twentielii  volume. 
8th.  In  the  German  history,  to  which  wc  ne»t  allude, 
and  indeed  in  the  history  of  oveiy  part  of  Europe  at  this 
period,  the  striking  object  of  attention  is  the  gi-owth  and 
immense  strength  of  ecclesiastical  power.     The  aunala  of 
England,   France,   and   more   especially    of  Germany,    ap 
abundantly  crowded  with  instaneea  of  the  kind.     Wo  mu 
recollect  1±at  the  difTercut  prerogatives  of  tlio  emperor  o 
pope  were  left  in  a  state  very  vague  and  unsettled.     ' 
events  of  the  contest  are  seen  in  P&ffil,  in  that  part  of 
history  which  we  now  approach,  the  dyuaaties  of  the  if 
ent  houses  of  Saxony,  Franoonia,  and  Suabia.     It  ii 
earlier  pairt  of  a  struggle  of  Uiis  kind  that  is  most  intore 
to  a  philosophic  observer.     It  is  then  that  the  lessr 
instruction  are  given  j  it  is  then  that  are  aeen  lite  air 
successive  encroachments  by  vfaich  tyranny  is  at  lar 
blished — ^the  gradual  accessions  of  shade  by  which  s 
is  at  last  lost  in  darimess ;  the  awful  example  whic' 
that  what  is  experimoit  t&^y  is  precedent  to-mo 
right  and  law,  however  tmjust  and  abominable 
ceeding  generations.     The  tAopa  fay  which  the  p< 
pope  became   a   despotism  so  oemplete,  are  m 
sufficient  minuteness  by  Giaoixnie,  in  his  eoblesii 
ters,  particularly  in  his  fifth  cbapter  of  his  ninet' 
and  this  will  be  sufficient  fbr  the  informatloD  of 
Hr.  Gibbon  has  made  seTeral  valnable  observr 
different  emperors  of  the  difierent  dynasUei 
period,  and  on  their  contest*  in  Italy.     T' 
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Pfeffel  ore  particularly  to  be  noted  in  the  great  interregnum. 
This  is  the  period  during  which  the  prerogatives  of  the 
states  and  the  great  public  law  of  Germany  gained  a  strength 
and  assumed  a  form,  which  they  never  afterwards  lost. 

9th.  In  Pfefifel,  too,  may  be  examined  the  next  great  ob- 
ject of  remark  which  I  have  mentioned :  that  change,  of  all 
one  of  the  most  important,  the  improyement  which  took 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  imperial  cities  and  the  free  and 
imperial  cities  about  this  time.  As  it  is  instructive  to  in- 
restigate  the  progress  of  the  abuse  of  power,  so  is  it,  to  note 
the  progress  of  human  prosperity,  often  from  beginnings  the 
most  unpromising.  The  important  step  in  this  progress  was 
the  enfranchisement  that  had  been  obtained  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  cities  from  the  German  emperor  Henry  V. 
about  a  century  and  a  half  before  this  period.  They  had 
not,  however,  been  admitted  into  the  offices  of  the  magis- 
tracy :  this,  after  the  death  of  Frederic  II.,  in  some  way  or 
other  they  effected,  and  at  last  became  a  part  of  the  general 
constitution  of  Germany  itself.  However  distant  were  these 
towns  or  little  republics  from  each  other,  the  sympathy  of  a 
common  interest  was  everywhere  felt.  Their  councils  always 
harmonised,  their  entei-prises  were  the  same,  and  the  league 
of  the  Khine  and  the  Hanseatic  league  taught  a  world  of 
barbarous  priests  and  warriors  to  enjoy  the  industry  and 
respect  the  courage  of  these  new  princes  and  potentates,  the 
offspring,  indeed,  of  serfs  and  pedlars,  but  the  civilisers  and 
benefactors  of  mankind.  In  1241,  Lubeck  united  itself  with 
a  few  neighbouring  towns  against  some  pirates  of  the  Baltic. 
Their  success  gave  rise  to  an  union  of  all  the  commercial 
cities  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Bhine.  Among  these,  the 
cities  of  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic,  particu- 
larly Lubeck,  had  the  direction  of  the  general  interests. 
London,  Bergen,  Novogorod,  and  Bruges,  were  the  great 
dep6ts :  these  connected  the  north  to  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  con- 
nected the  north  to  Italy  ;  and  the  Italiwa.  x^^-^xjJ^^jss.  ^ksssss^s- 
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tuiiied  the  iat^rcourae  bctn'ecn  tho  ireBteni  and  eaftera 
divisions  of  mnnfciad.  Tbiie  eitcnsiTcIy  did  the  Huusoatic 
league  circulate  the  gifla  of  nature  and  the  labours  of  art  for 
nearlythree  centuries,  nnd  it  at  length  declined,  only  because 
it  had  discharged  its  salutary  office  in  the  progress  of  society ; 
and  because  it  was  supereeded,  on  the  discovery  of  the  liidiee, 
by  that  more  natural  and  more  complete,  though  atill  but 
too  imperfect,  Byatem  of  commercial  intercourse,  which  iu 
defiance  of  all  the  jealousies  of  ignorance,  and  all  the  in- 
terruptions and  deBtruction  of  war,  has  bo  long  continued 
to  soften,  to  animate,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
butuauity. 

10th.  The  memorable  Cnisadea  are  amongst  the  objec' 
that  will  in  the  neit  place  present  themselves  to  the  studei 
They  have  been  fiilly  expl^ned  by  Hume  and  other  writei 
but  as  they  have  called  forth  all  the  powers  of  the  historv 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  the  student  may  have  the  adr 
tagc  of  his  animated  and  comprehensive  narrative ; 
more  particularly  may  observe,  in  one   of  his  notes, 
original  authorities  on  which  bis  relation  and  remark 
founded.     He  is  not  only  the  last  writer  on  these  su 
but  one  who  is  not  likely  to  leave  much  to  be  glea 
those  who  come  after  him. 

Ill  this  slight  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  men 
to  discuss,  the  great  points  of  attention  during  thest 
ages.     I  cannot  deny  that  the  perusal  of  this  part  o 
is  very  fatiguing,  but  there  ia  no  part  more  impc 
must  at  all  events  be  conudered.    I  hope  that  I 
sented  it  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  be  considered. 
from  a  due  meditation  on  these  melancholy  ttx 
human  natuie  in  this  unfortunate  situation,  tba' 
can  ever  be  taught  properly  to  feel  those  hies 
religious,  and  commercial  liberty,  by  which  tbi 
of  the  world  have  been  in  comparison  so  h 
guished. 

I  must  now  r<;fer  to  Uie  last  remaining 
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those  which  I  emimerated^  as  connected  with  this  period  < 
the  history  of  the  world. 

You  may  remember,  that  in  yesterday's  lecture  I  mentione 
the  Barbaric  codes. 

The  institutions  and  laws,  to  which  these  northern  natioi 
conformed,  existed  long  before  they  were  reduced  into  fori 
and  writing ;  but  this  was  at  last  done.  They  were  enlarges 
amended,  and  altered  by  different  princes. 

Some  general  knowledge  of  them  must  be  obtained. 

There  are  observations  by  Mr.  Gibbon  on  these  laws ;  thei 
are  some  chapters  in  Montesquieu. 

It  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  remarks  < 
these  great  writers ;  but  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasion 
some  labour  must  be  endured  :  the  reader  would  receive  froi 
them  a  very  general  and  imperfect  impression,  and  that  in 
pression  would  soon  pass  away.  The  codes  themselves  mui 
be  (at  least  in  part)  perused ;  but  before  this  is  attempte< 
we  should  refer  to  the  history  of  Gibbon,  and  afterwards  1 
H^nault's  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  France,  so  as  1 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  names  and  charactei 
of  the  princes  mentioned  in  these  codes,  in  the  prefaces  1 
them,  and  in  the  capitularies  that  follow  them ;  and  shoul 
then,  and  not  before,  begin  om:  survey  of  the  volumes  i 
which  these  barbaric  laws  and  institutions  are  contained. 

They  are  published  by  Lindenbrogius ;  his  work  is  easil 
met  with. 

The  work  of  Baluze  contains  the  Capitularies  :  this  wor 
too,  can  be  eveiywhere  found.  The  Capitularies  were  tl 
laws  or  proclamations  of  different  princes  in  succession  fro 
Olovis  to  Hugh  Capet ;  and  these,  with  the  codes,  indicai 
the  character  of  the  nations  and  governments  to  which  th€ 
belong  from  the  earliest  time.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  n 
to  attempt  any  examination  of  these  systems  of  law  in  th 
course  of  lectures,  or  for  any  one  in  any  course  of  lecture 
unless  they  were  given  for  that  precise  purpose ;  but  I  ha 
^  hoped,  I  must  confess,  that  some  o€  i\i^V<5aA\\i%\s^^^^'^^ 
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code  migiit  have  boeii  exhibited  b^  me,  so  ajt  tu  liare  given 
some  general  idea  of  the  whole.  After  spcuiiing,  IwweTer, 
many  hoim  on  the  work  of  Lindeabrock,  and  drawing  up  a 
detail,  with  aucb  obsenatioDs  as  I  had  conceived  would  have 
enabled  tnj  hearer  to  cony  awaj  the  leadiog  poiuts  of  each 
code,  and  the  difierences  hy  which  they  were  dlatinguiehed 
from  one  another,  I  found,  upon  a  revisnl  of  what  I  had  done, 
that  the  ivholo  was  a  mass  too  unwieldy  to  be  here  produced, 
even  though  drawn  up  iu  the  most  summary  way,  and  that, 
at  all  e\-enta,  the  Bubject  must  be  treated  in  some  other 
manner. 

Upon  looking,  too,  at  these  immense  volumes,  it  was  but 
too  evident  that  a  very  small  portion  of  them  could  ever  be 
read  by  the  historical  student,  yet  it  ie  perfectly  uceessarj 
that  some  idea  shonld  be  formed  of  them,  or  the  hktory  < 
Europe  and  the  character  of  its  inbabitaats  cannot  propor 
be  understood. 

What  I  propose,  therefore,  to  the  student  is  this :  to  w 
from  the  rest  the  Salique  Code,  and  as  it  is  short,  I  re 
mend  it  to  be  read  through  entirely.     It  is  impoeatble, 
the  perusal  of  it,  that  a  strong  impreesion  should  not  bi 
on  the  mind  of  the  nature  and  character  of  onr  bar 
ancestors.     And  with  respect  to  the  other  codes,  it  ar 
to  me  that  a  very  sufGcient  idea  of  these  may  be  for 
tlie  student  will  turn  over  the  leaves  of  these  cot' 
eiamine  them  with  respect  to  the  following  points : 

let.  By  whom  the  laws  were  made. 

2nd.   What  were  their  criminal  punishments. 

3rd.  What  were  the  laws  respecting  the  recover 

ith.  What  respecting  the  transmiaaon  of  propf 

5th.  What  wiUi  respect  to  the  female  sei. 

6th.  What  with  respett  to  the  liberty  of  the  bi 
laws  of  treason,  for  instance. 

7th.  By  whom  the  laws  were  administered. 

I  consider  an  inquiry  into  the  barbaric  ood( 
and  yet  so  impMtant,  that  to  illustrate  my  m' 
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make  some  attempt  at  least  of  my  own  with  respect  to  ther 
I  will  venture  to  trespass  a  little  upon  my  hearers'  patienc 
and  take  a  survey  of  the  Salique  Code,  for  instance,  in  tl 
manner  which  I  conceive  the  student  may  himself  adopt  wit 
respect  to  the  remaining  codes.  Thus,  1st  By  whom  wi 
this  Salique  Code  drawn  up  and  enacted  ?  The  answer  1 
this  inquiry  may  be  found  in  the  prefaces,  which  are  on  tl 
whole  cmious  and  striking. 

The  Nation,  in  this  preface  to  the  Salique  Code,  seems  1 
speak  for  itself  and  to  be  animated,  like  other  nations,  wit 
a  very  sincere  opinion  of  its  own  merits.  It  is  renowned, 
seems,  founded  by  the  Deity,  profound  in  counsel,  with  ever 
other  noble  and  excellent  quality ;  and  it  is  added  in  a  mai 
ner  that  must  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  time 
that  "  it  is  entirely  free  from  heresy."  Fonthis  nation  thei 
the  Salique  Code  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  an  ear] 
period,  and  before  the  existence  of  royalty  among  them,  "  p( 
proceres  illius  gentis  qui  tunc  temporis  ejusdem  aderant  re^ 
tores."  Four  chiefs  and  four  villages,  their  residence,  ai 
mentioned. 

The  law  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  improved  by  Clovi 
Childebert,  and  Clothaire  :  this  is  stated ;  and  then  follows 
state-prayer  which  is  more  than  usually  modest :  "  Vivat  qi 
Francos  diligit,  Christus  eorum  regnum  custodiat,"  &c. 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  merits  civ 
and  theological  of  the  nation  ;  they  appear  indeed  to  ha'v 
been  considerable.  *^  Hsec  est  enim  gens,  quae  parva  dui 
esset  numero,  fortis  robore  et  valida,  durissimum  Roraanonu 
jugum  de  suis  cervicibus  excussit,  pugnando,"  &c. 

The  whole  must  be  considered  as  breathing  a  very  bol 
spirit  of  national  liberty,  and  the  authority,  on  which  tl: 
whole  was  rested,  seems  to  have  been,  that  of  the  nation  an 
its  rulera,  mutually  co-operating  for  the  common  good.  Tt 
legislature  seems  afterwards  to  have  been,  the  monarohs  an 
their  free  assemblies. 
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So  much  for  the  first  question,  by  whom  the  laws  were 
made. 

2n61j.  What  were  the  criminal  punishments  of  the  Salique 

Codel 

Homicide  was  not  capital ;  a  striking  fact  to  begin  with, 
indicating  a  very  di£ferent  state  of  society  from  our  own. 
The  words  of  the  law  are  these  (p.  333.),  **  Si  quis  ingenuoi 
Francum,  aut  hominem  barbarum  occiderit,  qui  lege  salicA 
vivit,  octo  denariis,  qui  faciunt  solidos  ducentos,  culpabilis 
judicatur.*'  But  in  the  next  law  the  penalty  is  tripled  in 
case  of  concealment 

These  barbarians,  therefore,  could  distinguish  the  nature 
of  different  crimes ;  and  the  first  law  is  only  made  more 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  second. 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole  is,  that  each  individual  of 
the  nation  was  still  an  independent  being,  who  would  not 
suffer  his  life  to  be  affected  by  any  crime  which  he  com- 
mitted; who  would  not  submit  to  restraint;  who  neither 
saw,  nor  would  have  regarded,  the  benefit  that  is  derived  to 
all,  by  the  submission  of  each  man  to  iiiles  calculated  to 
maintain  the  security  of  life  and  to  protect  the  weak.     Anc' 
this  single  feature  gives  at  once  an  idea  of  the  bold  charactf 
of  our  early  ancestors,  of  the  fierceness  of  these  independe 
warriors.     Other  crimes  (those  of  theft,  for  instance)  arr 
like  manner  punished  by  fines.     But  the  cases  are  all  n 
tioned,  different  animals,  for  instance,  hogs,  sheep,  goats, 
There  is   commonly  no  general  descriptions.     Now  v 
legislators  make  laws  against  particular  thefts  by  nam/ 
intercourse  of  mankind  must   still   be  very  simple, 
distinctions  of  crimes  were,  every  where  observed. 

To  steal  from  a  cottage,  to  the  value  of  a  denu 
punished  by  a  fine  of  fifteen  solidi ;  and  thirty,  if 
tage  was  broken  open.     So  much  for  the  law  wii 
to  criminal  punishments.     Next  with  respect  to 
point. 
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The  provisions  concerning  debts  and  breach  of  covenant 
Fine  was  still  in  the  first  place  the  punishment,  and  in  the 
fifty-second  title  (p.  337)  a  process  is  pointed  out  for  the 
forcible  recovery  of  what  is  due  :  it  is  in  the  last  result  to 
be  levied  and  distrained  by  public  officers.  There  is  no 
mention  of  imprisonment  at  the  mercy  and  call  of  the  cre- 
ditor, the  indolent  resource  of  more  civilised  nations. 

4thly.  With  respect  to  the  transmission  of  property,  the 
power  of  bequeathing  it  by  testament  seems  not  yet  to  have 
been  thought  of  The  law  says,  concerning  the  allodial  land, 
(p.  341)  that  the  children  of  the  deceased  were  to  succeed, 
next  the  father  and  mother,  next  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
lastly  the  sisters  of  the  father,  the  aunts.  "  Si  quis  homo 
mortims  fuerit,  et  filios  non  dimiserit,  si  pater  aut  mater 
superfuerint,"  &c. 

Then  follows  the  famous  restriction  of  the  Sal,  or  home- 
stead and  the  land  immediately  aroimd  it  to  the  male,  &c. 
"  De  terra  vero  salic4  nulla)  partes  hereditatis  mulieri  veniat, 
sed  ad  virilem  sexum  tota  terrse  hereditas  perveniet."  The 
institution  therefore  of  property  in  land  seems  now  to  have 
been  established,  though  not  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  :  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  civilisation  of  mankind.  But  there  seems 
nothing  said  of  a  power  to  bequeath  it  by  testament  at  the 
wiU  of  the  possessor. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  laws  concerning  the  female  sex. 

Under  the  14th  head  (272),  adultery  seems  to  have  been 
punished  by  a  fine,  but  there  is  nothing  said  of  divorce. 
Marriages,  within  certain  limits  of  consanguinity,  are  for- 
bidden. 

The  conclusion  from  these  provisions  is,  that  attention  was 
paid  to  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  But  from  another 
part  of  the  code  the  deference  that  was  paid  to  the  female  sex 
is  made  very  striking. 

Under  the  32nd  head,  by  the  6th  clause,  he  who  accused 
another  of  cowardice  was  to  be  fined  three  solidi ;  but  by  the 
clause  preceding,  they  who  accused  a  •^oxxssa.xsL  Q»t  ^^bSii*  ^^ 
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chastity,  and  coald  not  prove  their  allegation,  were  to  be 
fined  forty-fiye  solidi.  A  felse  imputation,  therefore,  on  the 
chastity  of  a  woman,  was  made  a  crime  of  &r  greater  impor- 
tance than  even  an  imputation  on  the  courage  of  a  man,  and 
that  man,  a  Frai^. 

The  respectability  of  the  female  charaoter  tiierefore  la  clear* 
And  there  is  no  point  of  more  importance  to  any  nation  than 
this;  domestic  happiness,  and  private  virtue,  which  is  so 
connected  with  public  virtue,  all  follow  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  respectability  of  the  female  character,  and  can- 
not indeed  otherwise  exist. 

With  respect  to  the  6th  head,  the  laws  of  treason,  it  may 
be  observed ;  that^  of  treason,  or  offences  against  the  state, 
there  seems  no  notice  taken.  Every  duty  of  the  sort  was 
comprehended  in  the  general  duty  of  resisting  or  opposiiig 
the  enemies  of  the  state  by  personal  service. 

What  is  meant  by  civil  liberty — ^the  modification  of  na 
tural  liberty,  and  the  relative  duties  and  apprehensions  f 
the  ruler  and  the  subject — seem  scarcely  to  have  appear 
in  a  society  like  that  of  the  early  Franks. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  these  la^ 
In  the  SaJique    and  other  codes  there  are  various  o^ 
mentioned  :  superior  and  inferior  judges ;  witnesses  8 
mentioned ;  and  markets  and  public  meetings,  where 
seems  to  have  been  administered. 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  ihe  Barbanan  co^ 
always  recoiuse  to  a  system  of  fines ;  it  seems,  there^ 
sonable  to  ask  what  was  done,  when  the  offende 
means  of  paying  them  1  In  a  simple  state  of  sof 
must  have  been  a  serious  punishment ;  neither 
the  precious  metals  could  have  existed  in  anj 
To  this  question  the  laws  themselves  do  no 
answer.  • 

In  any  particular  case  of  komicidey  when  tb 
not  pay,  a  process  is  pointed  out  for  satif 
61st  head  his  relations  and  friends  were 
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their  own  possessions ;  and  in  the  last  resource,  if  there  were 
none  of  them  willing,  he  was  to  compound  with  a  fine  for  his 
life.  Nothing  is  said  of  imprisonment^  or  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  which  lost  was  confined  to  the  case  of  slaves  :  and  the 
conclusion  perhaps  is,  for  I  am  left  to  my  own  conjecture, 
that  the  strong  distinctions  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  had  not 
yet  made  their  appearance,  and  that  the  fines  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  general  wealth  of  the  individuals  of  the  com- 
munity ;  that  land  was  still  easily  procured,  and  society  still 
in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Charlemagne,  for  instance,  many 
years  after,  transplanted  at  once  ten  thousand  Saxons  and 
fixed  them  in  his  own  territories.  Much  land  was  therefore 
still  waste  or  loosely  occupied.  These  Barbaric  laws  were 
therefore,  I  conclude,  at  first  intended  to  exhibit  to  contend- 
ing individuals,  what  might  be  considered  as  a  reasonable 
means  of  terminating  their  quarrels  ;  what  the  one  ought  to 
offer,  and  the  other  to  accept.  The  words  of  the  Prologue 
to  the  laws  are  these  :  "  Placuit  atque  convenit  inter  Francos 
et  eorum  proceres  ut  propter  servandum  inter  se  pacis  stu- 
dium,  omnia  incrementa  veterum  rixarum  resecare  deberent" 
In  a  rude  state  of  society  individuals  involved  in  their  quarrel 
their  relations  and  friends.  These  would  become,  in  a  cer- 
tain respect,  umpires  of  the  quarrel.  These  laws  afforded 
them  a  sort  of  rule  by  which  they  were  to  judge,  and  they 
would  be  themselves  disposed  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
these  rules  and  in  some  respects  to  do  the  office  of  the  state. 
Afterwards,  as  the  kings  gained  authority,  they  and  their 
officers  would  be  more  able  themselves  to  enforce  their  own 
regulations.  Efforts  to  do  this,  and  the  power  of  doing  it, 
are  apparent  in  the  suhseqtunt  codes.  But  the  disposition  to 
revenge  their  own  affironts  and  injuries,  is  so  natural  to  men, 
who  comprehend  every  merit  in  the  virtue  of  personal 
courage,  that  centuries  elapsed,  before  our  rude  fore&tliers 
could  be  brought  to  accept  any  decision  in  their  quarrels 
bat  that  of  their  own  swords. 

I  must  observe  of  this  Salique  code  and  of  all  the  other 
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Barbarian  codes,  that  with  respect  to  our  first  question, 
the  great  question  in  legislation,  By  whom  are  tiie  laws 
made  ?  great  dispute  exists  among  antiquarians  and  philoso- 
phers. 

The  power  of  the  kings,  and  the  nature  and  power  of  these 
first  assemblies,  are  subjects  of  great  debate.  In  this  Salique 
law  the  form  and  spirit  and  authority  of  the  whole  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  very  democratic  nature. 

In  reading  all  these  codes,  reference  must  continually  be 
had  to  Tacitus.  The  codes  and  his  account  of  the  Germans 
mutually  confirm  and  illustrate  each  other. 

His  description  of  their  assemblies  may  be  compared  with 
this  preface  to  the  Salique  law,  and  with  the  accounts  given 
oft  he  other  codes ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  system  of  legisla- 
tion among  these  northern  nations  must  be  considered  as 
originally  of  a  very  popular  nature. 

I  have  taken  this  slight  view  of  the  Salique  code  in  the 
leading  points  which  I  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  exem- 
plifying the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  any  system  of  law 
may  be  generally  considered,  more  particularly  those  of  t? 
Barbarian  codes,  which  yet  remain,  and  which  it  is  not  p 
sible  to  examine,  but  in  some  such  general  way.   But  I  ir 
not  omit  to  observe,  that  whenever  the  laws  of  a  nation 
be  perused,  a  variety  of  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  ' 
which  the  laws  themselves  were  never  intended  to  co: 
conclusions,  that  relate  to  the  manners  and  situatior 
nation,  more  certain  and  important  than  can  in  any 
way  be  obtained.     I  will  give  a  specimen  of  this  sort 
soning,  and  my  hearer  Must  hereafter  employ  the  sa 
of  reasoning  on  these  codes,  and  on  every  system 
which  he  has  ever  an  opportunity  of  considering 
stance,  there  is  one  head  that  respects  petty  thefts 
kinds. 

He  who  stole  a  knife  was  to  be  fined  fifteer 
though  he  stole  as  much  flax  as  he  could  earn 
fined  three.     Iron  was  therefore  difficult  to  ' 
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manu&cture  not  easy.  The  fertility  of  the  land  had  done 
more  for  these  Franks  than  their  own  patience  or  ingenuity ; 
i  e,,  they  were  Barbarians.  Again,  he  who  killed  another 
was  only  fined :  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  arose 
from  any  superior  tenderness  of  disposition.  There  is  a 
distinct  head  in  these  laws  (the  31st.)  on  the  subject  of 
mutilations  :  the  very  first  clause  ran  thus  : 

*'  Si  quis  alteri  manum  aut  pedem  truncaverit,  yel  oculum 
effoderit;  aut  auriculum  vel  nasum  amputayerit,"  ko. 

The  most  horrible  excesses  evidently  took  place.  Nothing 
more  need  be  said  of  the  manners  or  disposition  of  a  people^ 
in  whose  laws  such  outrages  are  particularised. 

That  union  of  tenderness  and  courage,  of  sympathy  and 
fortitude,  of  the  softer  and  severer  virtues,  which  forms  the 
perfection  of  the  human  character,  is  not  to  be  found  among 
savage  nations,  it  is  only  the  occasional  and  inestimable  pro- 
duction of  civilised  life. 

Again,  there  is  mention  made  of  hedges  and  enclosures; 
agriculture  had,  therefore,  made  some  progress. 

But  among  the  petty  fellonies  there  is  one  mentioned — 
that  of  ploughing  and  sowing  another  man's  land,  &c,  ''  Si 
quis  campum  alienum  araverit,  et  seminaverit,"  &o. — a  strange 
offence.  Where  was  the  owner  ? — ^was  he  too  negligent,  at 
too  great  a  distance,  or  too  feeble  to  take  care  of  his  pro- 
perty? Every  supposition  is  unfitvourable;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  and  of  society  must  have  been  still  very 
incomplete.  I  conceive  that  there  existed  among  these  na- 
tions and  in  these  times,  wandering  savages  or  settlers,  as  now 
in  the  back  settlements  of  America,  that  are  called  by  the 
amusing  name  of ''  squatters,"  a  species  of  human  locusts  that 
take  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  without  asking  leave  of 
any  one,  and  remain  there  till  they  rove  away  in  search  of 
better,  or  are  driven  off  by  the  owner. 

But  to  return  to  the  Salique  law — Cars  and  cart-horses, 
mills,  and  some  of  the  more  common  occupations  of  life,  as 
smiths  and  bakers,  are  enumerated ;  some  progress  must. 
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tlicri'forc,  have  been  made.  IIo  who  killed  a  FraiOc  was  fined 
two  hundred  Bolidi ;  ho  who  killed  a  Roman  only  one  hun- 
dred; the  lioiiuiii  was  theretnru  in  a  state  of  deprasaion. 
This  is  the  nort  of  rcnsonhi^  which  my  hearers  may  extend 
to  a  variety  of  particulars^  and  must  already  perfectly  under- 
stand. 

In  the  Salique  and  other  codes,  slaves  are  mentioned,  male 
and  female,  household  servants,  freedmcn,  and  those  who 
were  free  from  birth,  and  more  descriptions  of  persona  and 
places  and  things,  than  can  now  be  well  understood.  Here 
lies  the  province  of  the  antiquarian,  who  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  clearing  the  way  and  providing  materials  for  the 
philosopher,  and  is  thus  mediately  or  immediately,  if  pos- 
sessed of  ixnj  philosophic  discrimination  himself,  an  instructor 
of  mankind. 

Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  manner  in  which  the  Salique  and 
the  other  remaining  codes  may  be  examined,  and  this  I  must 
now  leave  the  student  to  do  for  himself 

All  the  other  codes  will  be  found  very  similar  in  the:* 
general  nature,  but  all  indicating  a  more  advanced  state  ( 
society,  than  can  be  foimd  in  the  Salique  code. 

The  Burgundians,  the  Lombards  and  the  Visigoths  hf 
been  more  connected  with  the  Romans,  and  their  laws 
therefore  favourably  distinguished  from  the  codes  of 
more  simple  and  rude  Barbarians. 

To  the  law  of  the  Buigundians  there  is  a  preface 
reading. 

The  pre&ce  of  Lindenbrogius^  which  must  by  oil 
be  read,  gives  some  account  of  the  time  and  mam 
which  these  codes  were  promulgated,  and  to  them 
In  many  parts  of  these  codes  the  reader  will  per 
origin  of  many  of  the  forms  and  maxims  that  exi' 
moment  in  the  systems  of  European  law.     These 
codes  were  followed  by  what  are  called  the  C 
a  word  signifying  any  composition  divided  intc 
These  were  promulgated  by  the  subsequent  mo 
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Childebert,  Clotaire,  Carlomagne,  and  Pepin,  but  above  all 
by  Charlemagne  :  succeeding  princes  added  otherS;  They 
are  to  be  found  in  Lindenbrogius,  but  the  best  edition  of 
them  is  by  Baluze,  in  2  vols,  folio.  To  the  codes,  and  to 
the  Capitularies  in  Lindenbrogius,  and  in  Baluze,  are  added 
the  Forraularia  of  Marculphus.  These  formularia  are  the 
forms  of  forensic  proceedings  and  of  legal  instruments.  Mar- 
culphus was  a  monk  that  seems  to  have  lived  so  early  as 
660;  so  naturally  is  law  connected  with  precision  and  form; 
and  so  soon,  even  before  660,  was  it  found  necessaiy  to  reduce 
the  institutions  and  legal  proceedings  of  rude  barbarians  into 
that  sort  of  technical  precision,  which  is  so  fully  exhibited  in 
our  modem  practice,  and  which  is  found  so  necessary  by 
lawyers,  and  considered  (somewhat  thoughtlessly)  so  unmeail- 
ing  by  others.  All  these  capitularies  and  formularies  it  is 
not  very  possible — ^it  may  not,  indeed,  be  very  useful — for  the 
general  student  to  read;  but  he  may  look  over  the  heads  and 
select  some  few  for  his  perusal.  Many  of  them  seem  to  be  of 
an  ecclesiastical  nature,  and  they  are  interspersed  with  various 
state  papers.  And  the  influence  which  religion,  and  still  more 
the  church,  had  obtained  over  these  northern  conquerors,  is 
evident  in  every  page. 

It  appears  that  extreme  unction,  confession,  and  the  distin- 
guishing rites  of  the  Romish  church,  were  early  established 
among  them ;  solemn,  and  indeed  very  affecting  church  ser- 
vices, for  the  different  trials  by  ordeal,  and  for  the  ceremonies 
of  excommunication;  everywhere  there  are  passages,  which 
when  found  in  legal  instruments  and  public  state  papers 
Strongly  mark  the  temper  and  character  of  the  times.  And 
it  is  on  this  account  that  a  philosopher  like  Montesquieu, 
from  the  perusal  of  musty  records  like  these,  can  exhibit  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  distant  ages. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  introduce  to  your  curiosity 
these  Barbaric  codes. . 

It  might  be  natural  to  ask  what,  in  the  mean  time,  became 
of  the  conquered  nation  of  the  Romans  1  It  may  bo  answered 
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in  a  general  maanttv  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  1^^  ^^'^^  allowed 
to  live  under  their  own  lawB,  if  they  did  not  prefer  the 
laws  of  the  Barbarian  state  to  which  they  belonged:  that 
their  situation  aeems  to  have  been  marked  by  depression, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  expected  But 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  further  into  subjects  of  this 
nature. 

There  is  a  concise  work  by  Mr.  Butler,  Hono  Juridicao : 
to  this  I  must  refer ;  it  will  be  of  great  use  in  giving  you 
information  about  the  different  codes  and  systems  of  law  that 
obtained  in  Europe  diving  these  earlier  ages :  such  informa- 
tion, indeed,  as  few  will  be  able  to  collect  for  themselves^ 
and  yet  such  as  every  man  of  education  should  be  furnished 
with. 

Gibbon  and  Montesquieu,  through  all  this  period  of  hia- 
tory,  you  will  refer  to.  But  the  Abb6  de  Mably  is  the  writer, 
who  will  afford  you  the  best  assistance,  given  neither  in  the 
distant,  obscure  manner  of  Gibbon,  nor  with  the  affectation 
and  paradox  of  Montesquietu 

More  than  I  have  now  done  on  the  subject  of  this  lecture, 
I  cannot  venture  to  attempt     I  have  already  suflSciently 
trespassed  upon  your  patience  in  calling  here  your  attention 
to  topics  which  are  only  fit  for  the  student  in  the  closet 
and  which  can  only  be  comprehended  by  the  steady  perusr 
of  the  veiy  books  I  am  recommending ;  books  which  I  a 
to  suppose  at  present  unknown  to  you  :  and  on  the  whr 
therefore,  I  must  content  myself  if  you  bear  away  from 
lecture  these  following  general  impressions : — 

1st.  Then  (proceeding  in  a  reverse  order),-  That  some  ki 
ledge  should  be  obtained  of  the  Barbaric  codes,  and  that 
Salique  Law  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen ;  some  knowlr 
likewise,  of  the  systems  of  Law,  under  which  the  Bo 
then  lived ;  and  that  Butler  may  be  referred  to,  his 
JuridicsB. 

2ndly.  That  the  different  8ul:rjeots  I  have  mentios 
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reigns  of  Clovis,  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  of  chivalry,  &c.  are 
those  to  which  you  had  best  direct  your  attention  in  the 
study  of  the  dark  ages :  select  them,  I  mean,  and  study 
them  in  preference  to  others. 

3rdly.  That  these  dark  ages  must  be  studied,  because  you 
ought  to  know  what  has  been  the  original  formation  of  the 
character  of  the  European  individual,  and  of  the  European 
governments  j  how  they  came  to  exist,  as  you  everywhere 
see  them. 

4thly.  That  I  conceive  Butler  for  the  outlines,  and  Gibbon 
for  the  detail,  with  H^nault  or  Millot,  and,  lastly,  with  the 
preface  to  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  will  be  sufficient  for  those, 
who  wish  only  to  find  the  shortest  possible  course. 

5thly.  That  the  Abb6  de  Mably  and  those  books  I  have 
mentioned  to-day,  will  supply  ample  information,  and  all 
that  I  can  think  necessary,  to  any  historical  student  who  is 
not  also  ambitious  of  the  merit  of  an  antiquarian. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  drew  up  this  lecture  which  you 
have  just  heard ;  there  has  now  appeared  a  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  Mr.  Hallam.  You  will  there  see  all  the 
subjects  that  occupy  all  the  early  part  of  my  present  course 
of  lectures  regularly  discussed,  and  very  ably ;  I  may  add 
too,  wherever  the  subject  admitted  of  it,  very  beautifully. 

I  have  been  obliged,  from  the  known  learning  and  talents 
of  the  author,  to  look  the  work  over,  not  merely  for  my  own 
instruction  in  general,  but  to  ascertain  whether  I  had  been 
misled  myself  by  any  of  the  books  on  which  I  had  depended. 
You,  in  like  manner,  must  refer  to  the  work,  and  compai'e  it 
with  others,  for  the  author  is  not  only  very  able  and  well 
informed,  but  a  sufficiently  scrupulous  critic  of  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors.  This  work  may  be  also  recommended 
to  you,  as  exhibiting  for  your  perusal,  in  a  convenient  form, 
many  subjects  of  great  importance,  and  most  of  those  we 
have  referred  to ;  and  you  may  see  by  his  references,  and 
may  judge  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  how 
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little  you  ira  likely  to  tbtdj  them  j-ouraelTO^  (I  mean  you 
110  disKSpeot,  I  •llode  to  tho34;  of  you  irho  are  to  engage  in 
the  busnwB  of  the  world) ;  to  study  tliem,  I  should  say, 
with  that  patience  and  activity  which  an  aotiquariati  aod 
philosopher,  like  Ur.  HaUam,  tliou<jh  bimeelf  liviag  in  the 
world  and  an  onumant  tb  society,  has  bo  meritorioualy  and 
eo  remarkably  di^l^ed. 


LECTURE  in. 

MAHOMET — PROGRESS  OP  SOOIBTT. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  directed  your  attention  to  the  Romans  and 
Barbarians,  their  collision,  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
the  settlement  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  different  provinces 
of  Europe,  and  the  dark  ages  that  ensued. 

On  these  dark  ages  the  light  gradually  dawned,  till  at 
length  appeared  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  therefore,  that  you  have  presented  to 
you,  by  the  addition  of  this  last  circumstance,  a  subject  that 
is  a  sort  of  whole. 

Ton  begin  with  marking  the  decline  and  depression  of 
society,  and  you  then  watch  its  progress  to  a  state  of  great 
comparative  elevation. 

But  instead  of  conducting  your  thoughts  onward  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  in  this  natural  succession,  I  must  now 
interrupt  them,  because  the  great  concerns  of  Europe  were 
in  fact  thus  broken  in  upon  and  interrupted ;  and  though 
the  whole  of  this  interruption  may  be  almost  considered  as 
a  sort  of  episode  to  the  main  subject,  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  produce  it  now,  in  its  real  place,  and  you  must  join 
the  chain  hereaftw  yourselves  ;  the  links  of  which  must  be 
considered  as  thus  for  a  certain  interval  separated  from  each 
other.  For  the  truth  is,  that  you  will  scarcely  have  b^gun 
to  read  the  books  that  I  have  recommended,  when  you  will 
be  called  upon  to  observe  a  most  extraordinary  revolution 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  east. 

An  individual  had  i^tarted  up  amidst  the  sands  of  Arabia, 
had  persuaded  his  countrymen  that  he  was  the  prophet  of 
God,  had  contrived  to  combine  in  his  service  two  of  the 
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most  powerful  pLSBiona  of  the  luimttn  heart ;  the  love  of 
glor;  here,  and  tho  desire  of  happiucm  hereafter ;  and 
triumphant  in  hiniself  ftnd  seconded  by  his  folIowcTB,  had 
trtttiBmitted  a  fiiith  and  an  empire,  that,  nt  length  extended 
through  Asia,  Africa,  Spain,  and  nearly  through  Europe 
itself;  and  had  lofl  in  history  a  more  memorable  name,  and 
on  his  fellow  cre^ures  a  more  wide  and  lasting  impression, 
than  had  ever  before  been  produced  by  the  enorgiea  of  a 
single  mind.     This  individual  was  Mahomet. 

We  are  invited  to  examine  and  estimate  a  revolution  like 
tliia  by  many  cons  i derations.  I  will  mention  some  of  them. 
The  learning  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  is  at  one  particular 
period  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  literature.  The  Saracens 
(for  this  is  their  general,  but  not  very  intelli^-ible  appella- 
tion) contended  with  the  Franks  and  Greeks  for  Europe, 
with  the  Latins  for  the  Huly  Land,  with  the  VjBigoths  for 
Spain.  The  Caliphs,  or  successors  of  the  Arabian  Pi-ophet, 
were  possessed  of  Syria,  Peraa,  and  Egypt,  and  ttiroogh 
different  eras  of  their  power  exhibited  the  moat  <^poeite  fro- 
digics  of  simplicity  and  magnificence;  these  are  powerful 
claims  on  our  attention.  The  Turks,  who  became  converts 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  gradually  swelled  into  a  great 
nation,  obtained  a  portion  of  Europe,  and  have  materially 
influenced  its  history. 

If  we  turn  from  ike  descendants  of  Mahomet  to  Mahomr 
himself,  we  must  observe  that  his  religion  professed  to  1 
derived  from  divine  inspiration  ;  and  ia,  from  its  very  pretei 
sions,  entitled  to  the  examioation  of  evwy  rational  beiO' 
To  be  unacqu^nted  with  this  rdigion,  is  to  be  ignorant 
the  faith  of  a  large  division  of  tnankiud.    Aa  inqniry  b 
the  rise  and  propc^tion  of  it  will  amplify  our  knowledg 
human  nature  ;  and  an  attention  to  the  life  of  the  Fro 
may  enlarge  our  comprehenuon  of  the  many  particular  "> 
ties  of  the  human  character.    Tho  religion  of  Mahomr 
in  the  last  place,  been  often  compared  with  ttie  relig 
Christ  i  and  the  snooess  of  the  Koran  haa  been  addiu 
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weaken  the  argument  that  is  drawn  from  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel. 

If  such,  therelore,  be  the  subject  before  vm,  it  is  evidently 
8u£Qcient  to  awaken  our  curiosity,  and  we  may  be  grateful 
to  those  meritorious  scholars,  who  have  sayed  us  from  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  our  inquiries  through  the  yolumes  of 
the  original  authors.  The  Arabic  writers  have  been  trans- 
lated ;  and  the  interesting  occupation  of  a  few  weeks,  or 
even  days,  may  now  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  mind  on 
topics,  that  might  otherwise  have  justly  demanded  the  labour 
oi  years. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  books  that  are  to  be  read.  I 
would  propose  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  turn  to  the  work 
of  Sale — Sale's  Koran — ^read  the  preface  and  his  preliminary 
dissertation,  consulting,  at  the  same  time,  his  references  to 
the  Koran.  Of  the  Koran  you  may  afterwards  read  a  few 
chapters,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole.  And,  as  it  is  a  code 
of  jurisprudence  to  the  Mussulman,  as  well  as  a  theological 
creed,  you  may  easily,  by  referring  to  the  index,  collect  the 
opinions  and  precepts  of  Mahomet  on  all  important  points. 
You  may  then  turn  to  the  life  of  Mahomet,  by  Prideaux ;  and 
on  the  same  subject  to  the  Modem  Universal  History ;  you 
may  then  read  the  fiftieth  chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  close 
with  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  Professor  White. 

Prideaux,  and  the  authors  of  the  Modem  History,  you  will 
probably  think,  unreasonably  eager  to  expose  the  faults  of 
the  prophet,  and  you  will  surely  be  attracted  to  a  second  con- 
sideration of  the  work  of  Sale  by  the  candour,  the  reason- 
ableness, and  the  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which 
that  excellent  author  appears  everywhere  to  display. 

These  works,  however,  will  but  the  better  prepare  you  to 
discern  the  merit  of  the  splendid  and  complete  account  which 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  given  of  the  Arabian  legislator  and  prophet 
The  historian  has  descanted  on  this  magnificent  subject  in 
all  the  fulness  of  his  strength.  His  fiftieth  chapter  is  not 
without  his  characteristic  faults,  but  it  has  all  its  merits ;  and 
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to  approach  (fao  accoant  of  U*koDu>t  and  tho  Oaliplu,  in  GiV 
bull,  anrr  travelling  Uiruti};ti  (tie  kumc  vulguct  iu  the  voluinm 
of  the  Miok-ni  nistorj,  it  to  [AM  thfon^  Uia  difforcDt  regions 
of  the  oountry,  whoee  kerotn  theat  acitlior*  hare  docrilied ; 
it  is  to  tiini  frotu  the  ooo  Ambia  to  the  othor ;  from  tiie  Bonda 
and  roclu  of  tho  wilderueea  to  Uio  huppv  land  of  fcrtilily  and 
froshniiu,  wtiiire  over}-  Iimdscapc  is  luiuriouce,  and  cvciy  gale 
18  odour. 

The  BAUptou  leotiUM  h&vereoeived  Tory  unqualified  appro- 
bation from  tho  public  ;  and  have  won  the  more  cold  and 
limitod,  and  therefore  more  decieivo,  praise  of  Mr.  UibliotL. 
Tho  estiniatu  of  the  Ntuilunt  will  probably  be  found  lietweeii 
tho  two,  much  beyond  tho  latter,  and  much  within  the  former. 
There  is  not  all  the  information  givoa,  which  the  knowledge 
of  Professor  White  might  and  ought  to  have  afforded.  The 
references  to  the  Arabic  authors  should  have  been  tranelatAd 
and  pr^idvieod.  Tho  whole  ia  written,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Clitic  and  a  judge,  but  of  an  eloquent  advocate  rejoicing  to 
run  hia  course,  from  a  confidence  in  the  arguments  which  he 
displaya.  The  style  is  always  too  full  and  sounding,  and 
the  argument  itself  is  often  robbed  of  its  due  effect  from  a 
want  of  that  ampliei^  d  statement,  so  natural,  so  &Toiirable 
t«  the  cause  of  truth.  Tet  these  celebrated  dieoourses  eannot 
fail  of  accomplishing  thar  end,  of  enforcing  upon  the  reader 
the  general  eTidenca  of  hia  own  &ith,  and  of  animating  his 
mind  with  the  contrast  between  the  religion  of  the  Koran 
and  the  Gospel,  between  Uahomet  and  Jesus ;  the  coDtraet 
between  falsehood  and  truth,  between  the  fierce  and  polluted 
passions  of  the  earth  and  the  pure  and  perfect  holiness  of 
lioaven, 

I  hod  intended  to  have  briefly  stated  the  leading  poiuts 
of  the  life  and  religion  of  Mahomet ;  but  I  had  rather,  tliat 
the  guides  I  have  mentionod  should  conduct  you  throu^b 
tlie  whole  of  a  subject,  which  ia  in  fact  too  interesting  ant 
imiwrtnnt  to  lie  touched  upon  in  a  general  or  smumarj 
manner.     The  effect  of  inq«m7  will  be  materially  to  dimLuiah 
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the  general  impression  of  wonder,  with  whiidi  every  refleotini^ 
mind  must  have  originally  surveyed  a  triumph  of  imposture 
80  extensive  as  that  of  Mahomet  The  eauses  of  his  suooess 
have  been  well  explained  by  the  authors  I  have  mentioned. 
Tet,  gifked  as  he  was  with  every  mental  and  personal  qualifir 
oation,  and  highly  assisted  in  his  enterprise  by  the  moral 
and  political  situation  of  his  countiymeni  tiie  student  cannot 
fail  to  observe,  how  slow  and  painful  was  the  progress  of  his 
empire  and  religion.  Afber  becoming  affluent  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  he  continued  fifteen  years  in  habits  of  oocar« 
sional  solitude  and  meditation.  He  wAs  three  years  in 
effecting  the  conversion  of  his  wife,  his  slave,  his  cousin,  and> 
eleven  others ;  he  was  ten  years  employed  in  extending  the 
number  of  his  disciples  within  the  walls  of  Mecca.  Thia 
long  interval  (twenty-eight  years)  had  elapsed,  before  the 
guardians  of  the  established  idolatry  were  duly  alarmed,  and< 
proceeded,  from  opposition,  at  last  to  attempt  his  life.  After 
flying  from  Mecca,  and  being  received  and  protected  at  Me- 
dina, it  was  six  years  before  he  could  again  approach  his 
native  city ;  two  more  before  he  could  establish  there  his 
sovereignty  and  his  worship;  and  two  more,  befpre  the  various 
tribes  of  Arabia  could  be  brought  to  acknowledge  him  for 
their  prophet.  On  several  occasions  the  feite  of  himself  and 
of  his  religion  hung  on  the  most  wavering  and  doubtful 
balance.  It  was  not  Mahomet  who  conquered  the  east,  but 
his  successors ;  and  had  he  not  attached  to  his  fortunes  and 
fidth  a  few  men  of  singular  virtues  and  extraordinary  military 
talents,  his  name  and  his  religion  might  have  perished  with 
him,  and  the  Arabians  at  his  death  might  have  relapsed  into 
their  former  habits  of  loose  political  association,  and  of  blind 
unthinking  idolatry. 

To  Mahomet,  indeed,  his  success  must  have  appeared  com- 
plete. Arabia  must  have  been  the  natural  boundary  of  his 
thoughts,  and  everything  in  Arabia  he  had  conquered,  and 
it  was  his  own  :  he  was  Become  the  great  chief  of  his  nation, 
and  he  held  a  still  dearer  empire  over  their  feelings  and  their 
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fiuth :  he  WU  the  lender  or  an  invincible  armv,  but  lie  veib 
more  than  an  enrthly  conqueror ;  he  waa  consitU-red  as  th« 
prophet  of  God ;  mero  humanity  wm  below  him.  It  wns  at 
this  moment  of  his  eievation,  when  bo  waa  preparing  to  ex- 
tend his  temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  to  Syrin,  that  the 
angel  of  death  waa  at  bond  to  close  his  eyes  for  ever  on  the 
prospects  of  human  greatncBs,  and  to  remove  liira  to  the 
presence  of  that  awful  Being  whoBC  laws  ho  had  violated, 
whose  name  ho  had  abused,  and  whose  creatures  he  bad 
deceived. 

That  an  enthusiast  like  Mahomet  should  arise  io  Arabia 
can  be  no  matter  of  aurprise :  the  nation  itself  waa  of  a 
temperament  highly  impetuous  and  ardent,  unaccustomed  to 
the  severei-  exercises  of  the  understanding,  the  inquiries  of 
science,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  devoted  only  to 
eloquence  and  poetry,  the  impulses  of  the  passioua,  and  the 
visions  of  the  imagination.  An  enthuainet  like  himself  had 
arisen  and  been  destroyed  a  little  before  his  death  ;  another 
soon  after.  In  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  after  an  interval  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  appeared  the  Arabian  preacher 
Carmath.  He  too,  like  Mahomet,  made  his  converts,  dis- 
persed his  apratles  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  desn^,  and  they 
were  everywhere  successful.  The  Garmatbians  were  sub- 
limed into  the  same  fanatical  contempt  of  death  and  devo- 
tion to  their  cbie&,  as  had  been  befbre  the  followere  of  Ma- 
homet. They  overran  Arabia,  trampled  upon  Mecca,  and 
were  one  of  the  e^ctive  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Caliphs. 

More  temperate  dunates,  more  oivQised  countries,  ths 
those  of  the  east,  even  tunes  improved  like  otir  own,  ha 
■witnessed  the  rise,  and  to  a  oertiun  degree  suooefB,  of  euth 
Blasts,  who  have  made  considerable  approaches  to  the  pi 
tensions  of  Mahomet  Swedenborg  entirely  eqnalled  hi 
in  his  claims  on  the  credulity  of  mankind ;  he  affim: 
distinctly  that  he  had  a  regular  commnnict^on  mth  heav 
Like  other  enthusiasts,  he  was  unable  to  prove  his  missio 
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but  he  convinced  himself,  and  had  his  converts  in  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

Of  Mahomet,  as  of  others,  it  is  often  asked  whether  he  was 
an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor.  He  was  both.  In  men  like 
him  the  characters  are  never  long  separated.  It  is  the  essence 
of  enthusiasm  to  overrate  its  end,  to  overvalue  its  authority ; 
all  means  are  therefore  easily  sanctified,  that  can  accomplish 
its  purposea  Imposture  is  only  one  amongst  others :  and  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  at  the  same  time  to  overlook 
the  distinctions  of  reason  and  propriety,  what  is,  or  what  is 
not  imposture,  is  not  always  discerned ;  nor  would  be  long 
regarded,  if  it  were. 

The  designs  of  Mahomet  are  often  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  early  life,  and  to  have  been  formed  from  a  long 
comprehensive,  and  profound  meditation  on  the  situation  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  nations  of  the  east. 

It  is  not  thus,  that  great  changes  in  the  affairs  of  men  are 
produced ;  it  is  not  thus,  that  the  founders  of  dynasties,  the 
authors  of  revolutions,  and  the  conquerors  of  the  world  pro- 
ceed :  men  like  these  are  formed  not  only  by  original  tem- 
perament and  genius,  but  by  situation  and  by  the  occasion ; 
their  ideas  open  with  their  circumstances,  their  ambition 
expands  with  their  fortune ;  they  are  gifted  with  the  pro- 
phetic eye,  that  can  see  the  moment  that  is  pregnant  with 
the  future ;  they  are  distinguishable  by  the  faculty,  that 
discerns  what  is  really  impossible  from  what  only  appeara  to 
be  so  ;  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  and  capaci- 
ties of  everything  around  them;  the  time,  the  place,  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  society,  the  nation,  all  are  at  the  proper 
instant  understood,  and  wielded  to  their  purpose.  They  are 
the  rapid,  decisive,  fearless,  and  often  desperate  rulers  of 
inferior  minds;  not  the  calm  reasoners  or  profound  con- 
trivers of  distant  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  seen  through  a 
long  series  of  concatenated  events  ;  events  which,  as  they  well 
know,  are  ever  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  ceaseless  agita- 
tions and  business  of  human  life,  and  the  unexpected  inter- 
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ferenoe  ur  occurrence^  which  it  mnj  be  their  (brtuno  tudoad 
and  their  wisdoiD  to  eeizc  and  employ,  but  which  tiicy  cannot 
possibly  produce  or  foreeee. 

The  propagation  of  the  faith  of  Mahomet  by  his  generals 
and  friends,  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
the  different  empires  of  the  caliphfi,  and  all  that  is  important 
in  the  learning  of  their  subjects,  or  in  their  own  magaifiomoe 
and  decline,  may  be  collected  from  Gibbon.  To  the  nme 
masterly  aiithor  we  may  refer  for  the  imprcmion  made  on 
Hindofttau  by  Mahomet  of  Gazna,  nnd  the  fluctuating  hiBt<n7 
and  finsil  success  of  the  Turks.  These  subjects,  striking  and 
importaat  in  their  main  eretite,  cannot  well  be  endured  in 
all  the  tame  and  minute  detail  of  the  writers  of  the  Modem 
History. 

The  very  curious  history  of  the  Saracena  given  by  Ockley 
should  bo  consulted,  and  is  somewhat  neccasary  to  enable  the 
student  more  eiactly  to  comprehend  the  character  of  tlie 
Arabifljna,  which  is  there  displayed  by  tlioir  own  writers  in  all 
its  singularities ;  tlic  siego  of  Damascus  for  instance  may  be 
selected;  it  is  related  by  Ockley,  illuminated  by  Gibboi^ 
dramatised  by  Hughes,  and  it  may  therefore  exercise  the 
philosophy,  the  taste,  and  the  imagination  of  a  disoenung 
reader. 

The  empires  of  the  east  bowed  before  the  concentrated 
tribes  of  Arabia,  who  passed  over  thsm  with  all  the  fi>roe  and 
rapidity  of  a  whirlwind;  these  new  centaurs  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  fiice,  as  they  advanced,  or  pursue,  as  they  rr 
treated.     It  is  true  that  these  eastern  empires  were  at  tl 
time  particularly  unfitted  to  sustain  any  powerM  attack 
but  what  could  have  been  oppooed  to  the  natives  pt  tt 
desert,  educated  in  the  most  tremendous  halnts  of  privati' 
and  activity,  and  in  habits,  atiU  more  tremendous  of  & 
tidsm  and  fuiy) 

To  give  one  instance  out  of  a  tboosand  that  must  ' 
existed.— "Bepoee  yourself"  said  Derar,  "yoa  are  &ti4 
by  fighting  with  this  dog;"—"  Ho  that  laboors  to-day," 
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plied  Calad,  '^Bhall  rest  in  the  world  to  oome,  shall  rest 
to-morrow." — "Great  God !"  said  Akbah,  as  he  spurred  his 
horse  into  the  Atlantic,  **  if  I  were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  I 
would  still  go  on^  and  put  to  the  sword  the  rebelliouB  nations 
that  worship  any  other  gods  than  thee." — ^*Qod  is  vic- 
torious/' said  Ali  four  hundred  times  in  a  nocturnal  combat, 
as  each  time  he  cut  down  an  infideL  Sudi  were  the  gene- 
rals.— "I  see  the  Houries  lookuig  upon  me,"  said  an 
Arabian  youth  :  "  and  there  is  one  that  beckons  me  and  calls 
*  Come  hither  :' " — and  with  these  words  he  charged  the 
Christians  everywhere,  making  havoc  till  he  was  struck 
down  and  expired.  "Fight I"  "Paradise I "  "God  is  vic- 
torious !" — ^these  were  the  shouts  of  war.  Such  the  soldienk 
— ^And  while  such  was  the  army,  the  battle  might  be  bloody, 
but  the  victory  was  certain. 

The  transmission  of  the  fedth  of  Mahomet  pure  and  tm- 
adulterated,  the  same  £uth  which  he  originally  delivered,  is 
no  doubt  remarkable ;  and  the  absence  of  any  clerical  order 
among  the  Moslems,  and  the  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal 
characters  in  the  commanders  of  the  faithful,  may,  perhaps, 
explain  this  striking  phenomenon.  But  the  continuance  of 
the  religion  at  all,  as  it  is  not  founded  in  truth,  is  deserving 
of  regard.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  it  gained  possession 
of  the  eastern  nations,  and  subsisted  several  centuries  under 
the  caliphs,  with  whose  power  it  was  identified.  It  was 
easily  propagated  among  the  wandering  conquerors  of  the 
east  j  men  without  knowledge  and  without  reflection,  whose 
religious  creeds  were  readily  formed,  slightly  considered,  and 
loosely  held ;  and  whose  military  and  arbitrary  government 
indisposed  and  disabled  them  from  all  exercise  of  their  reason 
in  the  search  of  truth.  The  Koran  must  .also  be  considered 
as  not  only  a  religious,  but  a  civil  code.  To  alter,  therefore, 
the  religion  of  a  Mahometan  is  to  alter  his  opinions,  habits 
and  feelings,  to  give  him  a  new  character,  a  new  nature :  add 
to  this,  that  the  intolerant  expressions  and  precepts  of  the 
Koran  have  been  so  improved  upon  by  the  followers  of  Ma- 
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hornet,  that  tbo  great  chnraotcriatic  of  th^ir  religion  is,  aad 
him  been  loi^  a  deadly  hostility  and  fixed  contempt  Tor  tba 
profeosow  of  ei-cry  oiLer  belief  The  Koran,  thci^fore,  when 
once  established,  was  (humanly  speaking)  eatabliiihed  for 
ever;  and  it  has  now  for  eleven  centuries,  occupied  the  ^th 
of  a  lai^ge  but  imeQlightened  portion  of  mankind. 

But  this  permanency  of  the  religion  and  inetitutions  of 
Mahomet  has  been  in  every  respect  a  misety  to  hia  disciples, 
and  a  misfortuuo  to  the  human  race.  It  might  hare  been 
possible  for  Unhomet  to  have  moulded  the  simplicity  and 
independence  uf  the  Arabians  into  some  form  of  govemment 
tavounible  to  the  civil  liberty  of  bis  followers,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  their  character  and  happiness;  but  no 
speculations  of  this  kind  seem  ever  to  have  approached  his 
mind;  all  civil  and  occleaiastical  power  was  united  in  his 
own  peiBon,  and  he  left  them  without  further  refloetion  to  be 
the  portion  of  his  successora.  The  result  has  been  fatal  to 
his  disciples;  their  caliphs  and  sultans  have  been  the  leaders 
of  fanatics,  or  the  uow  arbitrary,  now  trembling,  nilera  of 
soldiers  and  jauIzarieB;  but  Uioy  havo  novel'  enjoyed  the  Cox 
more  elevated  distinction  of  the  limited  monarchs  of  a  ftee 
people.  The  east  has  therefore  made  no  advance;  it  is  still 
left  in  a  state  of  inferiority  to  Europe  and  it  has  derived 
from  Mahomet  no  accession  of  wisdom  or  vigour  to  r^e- 
nerat*  its  inhabitant^  or  save  them  from  the  enterprise  and 
plunder  of  the  west  In  vain  did  he  destroy  the  idols  of 
his  countrymen,  and  sublime  their  laitlt  to  the  worship  of 
the  one  true  God ;  in  vain  did  fae  inculcate  compassion  to 
the  distressed,  alms  to  the  needy,  protection  and  tendemeaa 
to  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  He  neither  abolished  nor 
discountenanced  pol^amy,  and  the  professors  of  his  faith 
have  been  thus  left  the  domestic  tyrants  of  one  half  of  their 
own  race.  He  taught  predestination,  and  they  have  thus 
become  by  their  crude  application  of  his  doctrine,  the  victimi 
of  every  natural  disease  and  calamity.  He  pnvctieed  intoI&. 
ranee,  and  they  are  thus  made  the  enemies  of  the  civiliaed 
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world.  He  permitted  the  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal 
offices,  and  he  made  the  book  of  his  religion  and  legislation 
the  same.  All  alteration,  therefore,  among  the  Mahometans 
must  have  been  thought  impiety ;  lost  in  the  scale  of  think- 
ing beings,  they  have  exhibited  families  without  society, 
subjects  without  freedom,  governments  without  security,  and 
nations  without  improvement  For  centuries  they  have 
continued  the  destroyers  of  others,  and  been  destroyed  them- 
selves ;  the  ministers  and  victims  of  cinielty  and  death ;  and 
even  when  appearing  in  their  most  promising  form  of  an 
established  European  empire,  such  has  been  their  bigoted 
attachment  to  their  Koran,  that  they  have  been  contented  to 
decline  and  fall  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  sur- 
rounding nations,  to  see  their  military  science  become  con- 
temptible, their  strength  unwieldy,  liieir  courage  stagnate 
without  hope  or  effort,  and  even  then*  virtues  languish,  if 
possible,  without  respect  or  use. 

The  student  may  now  once  more  make  a  pause,  and  return 
to  consider  the  state  of  Europe  at  this  particular  period.  The 
nations  of  the  west  have  been  the  objects  of  his  attention, 
and  he  has  been  called  aside  to  observe  the  appearance  of  a 
great  revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  the  east ;  and  sup- 
posing him  now  to  renew  his  speculations  with  respect  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  there  seems  little  to  afford  him  any 
pleasure  for  the  present,  or  any  hope  for  the  future.  This 
interference  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  from  the  east  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  can  only  give  the  prospect  a  new  and  addi- 
tional gloom;  their  religion  is  not  true,  their  civil  polity 
destructive  to  liberty.  Most  fortunately  they  have  indeed 
been  driven  back  by  Charles  Martel  and  the  Franks ;  but 
they  may  ultimately  make  some  permanent  and  considerable 
settlement  in  the  western  world,  which  can  in  no  case  be 
favourable  to  its  interests. 

But  what,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  the  £ite  of  Europe 
itself?  The  student  will  recollect  the  hopes  with  which  we 
entered  on  its  history  at  the  accession  of  Clovis :  the  Christian 
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religion,  the  Roman  arts,  literature,  and  law,  might  have 
tempered  and  improTed,  it  had  l)ecn  fondly  supposed,  the 
bold  independence  and  simple  virtues  of  the  barbarian  cha- 
racter; and  the  result  might  have  been  that  mixture  of 
freedom  and  resti'aint,  of  uatuiid  reason  and  divine  illumiiiar 
tion,  which  gives  the  last  finish  and  perfection  to  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  human  nature.  How  different,  how  melan- 
choly has  been  the  event !  We  are  now  sup|)osed  to  haTe 
travelled  through  five  centuries,  and  there  is  no  liberty,  no 
knowledge,  and  no  religion.  Instead  of  liberty,  there  has 
grown  up  the  feudal  system ;  instead  of  knowledge,  darkneas 
has  overspread  the  land,  and  thick  darkness  tlie  people ;  and 
instead  of  religion,  there  has  arisen  a  long  tmin  of  ceremonies 
and  observances  ;  and  the  empire  of  the  priest,  in  the  odious 
sense  of  the  word,  has  been  established  over  the  conscience 
and  the  haj^nness  of  his  blind  and  unresisting  votaries. 

All  this  is  surely  moiunful  to  behold,  yet  it  is  all  in  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  the  speculation  that  hoped  other- 
wise, was  inattentive  to  the  gi*eat  laws  of  human  nature.     A 
state  of  natural  liberty,  for  example,  implies  a  state  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  result  of  both  cannot,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  civil  liberty.     Of  the  same  ignorance,  in  like  manner,  th 
result  cannot  be  religion ;  the  result  can  only  be  superstiti'^ 
Religion,  even   if,  by  peculiar  interposition,  it  had  I 
received  pure,  would  soon  be  disfigured  and  corrupted 
become  a  gross  and  comfortless  system  of  blind  dev 
It  must  be  ever  thus.     They  who  would  indispose  mci 
restraint,  prepare  them,  not  for  civil  liberty,  but  for  i 
violence  ;  to  end  at  length  in  submission  to  some  n 
leader,  or  in  the  tyranny  of  a  few.     They,  in  like  7 
who  woidd  keep  men  in  ignorance,  the  better  to  incV 
to  the  observances  of  religion,  prepare  them  for  sut 
and  not  for  the  reasonable  sacrifice  of  the  hea 
ignorance  in  the  hearer  must  be  followed  by  igr 
usurpation  in  the  teacher,  the  priest  and  the  pec 
in  their  turn  contribute  to  the  debasement 
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Abandoning,  therefore,  all  our  former  expectations  of  the 
happy  effects  that  were  on  a  sudden  to  arise  from  that  new 
mixture  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  life,  which  took  place  in 
Europe  on  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  northern 
nations,  we  must  now  be  only  anxious  to  observe  how  the 
evils  that  had  been  established  gradually  softened,  or  were 
at  length  counteracted,  by  attendant  causes  of  good ;  how 
the  clouds  cleared  away  that  overhung  these  middle  ages  j 
how  the  interests  of  society  became  at  last  progressive,  lost 
and  hopeless  as  at  this  melancholy  period  they  certainly 
appeared. 

The  great  evils  that  existed,  the  great  objects  of  attention, 
are  the  Feudal  system  and  the  Papal  Power.  A.s  we  read 
the  facts  of  history,  we  may  be  enabled  to  observe  the  more 
obvious  effects  of  these  two  great  calamities  by  which  man- 
kind were  oppres-^ed ;  but  we  must  carefully  recollect,  that 
&T  more  was  suffered  than  history  can  possibly  express. 
History  can  exhibit  an  emperor,  like  Henry  IV.  of  Germany, 
bare-footed  and  in  penance  for  three  winter-days  before  the 
palace  of  the  pope ;  or  a  feudal  lord,  like  Earl  Warren,  pro- 
ducing his  sword  as  the  title-deeds  of  his  estate ;  but  history 
cannot  enter  into  the  recesses  of  private  life,  and  can  by  no 
means  delineate  what  was  daily  and  hourly  suffered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  or  country,  from  the  unrestrained 
and  uncivilised  usurpation  of  the  feudal  lords,  from  the 
"  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely."  Still  less 
can  history  describe  the  more  obscure  and  silent,  but  not  less 
dreadful,  effects  of  ecclesiastical  despotism ;  the  hopeless  yet 
protracted  languor  of  some  mistaken  victim  of  credulity  in 
the  odious  cell  of  a  monastery ;  or  all  that  was  suffered  by 
the  terrified  imagination  of  him,  who  had  incurred  the 
censures  of  the  church  or  the  overwhelming  evils  of  excom- 
mimication.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  slave  no  longer  to 
complain,  and  the  monk  no  longer  to  feel,  still  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  faculties,  that  debasement  of  the  nature,  which 
is  so  complete  as  to  be  unperceived  by  the  individuBl  bis&r 
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Belt,  is  OD  tlutt  -nrj  Bioootuil  but  a  mans  ilmerritip:  object  of 
our  corapASsion:  the  maninc  irho  daaces  heedleiw  in  blB 
chaiDB,  but  awakeni  oar  pity  the  more. 

We  must  now,  Uierefore,  oWrre,  as  we  proceed  iu  history, 
thftt  whatever  sdvanoed  the  authority  of  either  tbo  feudal 
system  or  the  papal  power,  wiia  on  the  whole  unfarourable 
to  the  iuteresto  of  mankind  ;  whatever  has  a  contrary  ten- 
dency should  be  watdied  and  examined  n-ith  the  ^eutcst 
anxiety,  for  it  ia  the  only  Lope  of  future  improvement 

Now  it  often  happens  in  human  afFairs,  that  tlic  evil  anc) 
the  remedy  grow  up  at  the  same  time ;  the  remedy  unno- 
ticed, and  at  a  distance,  scarce  visible,  perhaps,  abuve  the 
earth  ;  while  the  evil  may  ahoot  rapidly  into  strength,  and 
alone  catch  the  eye  of  liie  observer  by  the  immensity  of  its 
shadow  and  the  fulnen  of  its  luxuriance.     The  eternal  law, 
however,  which  imposes  change  upon  all  things,  insensibly 
produces  its  effect,  and  a  subsequent  ago  may  be  enabled  to 
mark  bow  the  one  declined  and  the  other  advanced  ;  how 
the  life  and  the  vigour  weire  gradually  transferred  ;  and  how 
returning  spring  seemed  no  longer  to  renew  the  honours  of 
the  one,  while  it  summoned  into  progress  and  maturity  the 
promise  and  perfection  of  the  other.     No  more  useful  exer- 
cise can  be  offered  to  us  than  to  trace,  if  postdble,  the  oppo- 
site successions  of  alterations  like  tliese.      As  ve  read 
modem  history,  for  a  few  centimes,  from  the  Buooess  of  th' 
northern  nations,  we  shall  be  doomed  to  observe  the  abad' 
of  tyranny,  temporal  and  spiritual;  deepening  as  we  advonc 
but  the  light  will  at  last  be^in  to  jilimmer,  then  to 
faintly  discernible,  at  length  bo  found  distinctly  to  appro 
us,  and  in  a  few  centuries  more  to  break  forth  from 
clouds,  and  the  day  appear. 

Witnessing^  as  we  ourselves  have  done,  what  the  min( 
man  is  capable  of  performing  in  literature  and  scier 
seeing  what  enjoyment  his  nature  is  fitted  to  receive  f 
the  intercourse  of  polished  and  social  life ;  it  is  wit! 
most  comfortless  sensations  that  we  survey  t'^"  "'t'oat' 
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mankind  at  this  dark  period  of  their  history,  and  with  the 
most  intolemble  impatience  that  we  travel  through  the  long 
and  at  last  but  too  imperfect  struggle,  which  literature  and 
science,  freedom  and  religion,  had  to  maintain  with  igno- 
rance, slavery,  and  superstition.  This  interesting  subject 
has  been  in  part  investigated  by  Dr.  Bobertson;  one  of 
those  few  writers  who  can  furnish  himself  with  the  learning 
of  an  antiquarian,  and  then  exhibit  it  in  a  form  and  in  a 
compass  that  admits  of  a  perusal  even  amid  the  business 
and  amusements  of  modem  life.  Never  advancing  in  his 
text  more  than  is  necessary,  his  proofe  and  illustrations  are 
not  doubtful  and  imperfect,  such  as  the  reader  understands 
with  dif&culty  and  assents  to  with  hesitation,  but  concise 
and  satisfactory ;  all  appears  reasonable,  unembarrassed,  and 
complete ;  the  diligence  of  a  scholar  with  the  good  sense  of 
a  man  of  business  and  of  the  world.  The  dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  his  Charles  Y.  deserves  the  study  of,  and  is  acces- 
sible to,  almost  every  reader. 

If  there  be  any  (and  some  there  may)  who  are  repulsed 
by  what  is  called,  in  familiar  language,  the  dryness  of  the 
subject,  they  may  suspend  this  inquiry  for  a  season,  and 
repeat  the  experiment  hereafter.  The  studies  of  men  alter 
as  they  advance  in  life;  alter  rapidly;  the  thoughts  of 
youth  are  not  those  of  a  maturer  period :  time,  that  im- 
proves us  not  in  many  respects,  improves  us  materially  in 
some;  by  mitigating  the  rage  for  the  more  selfish  and 
violent  pleasures,  it  renders  the  mind  accessible  to  more 
calxii  and  dignified  anxieties  ;  and  many  a  man,  who  in  all 
the  insolence  of  youthful  hope  and  health  and  gaiety,  had 
thought  of  little  but  himself,  may  in  a  few  years,  think  of 
others  and  of  mankind,  and  pursue  with  due  interest  the 
fortunes  of  his  species  through  the  pages  of  Robertson  or  of 
Stuart,  of  Smith,  of  Montesquieu,  or  of  Hume.  From 
Bobertson  a  very  full  and  distinct  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  unhappy  effects  which  the  feudal  system  produced  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  country,  and  particu- 


larly  of  the  extent  and  Tiolonce  to  which  the  pradjce  of 
private  war  was  oarried  bj  the  groator  and  letj&er  baroiia, 
the  unhappy  influence  of  lo  diBorilered  a  state  of  gouiety  on 
science  and  the  arte,  on  knuwlwige  and  religion,  on   the 
oharactere  and  virtuea  of  tLo  hummi  raind.     He  will  then 
see  delineated  the  aalntary  cficct  which  the  Crumdea  had 
on  the  monnen,  and  the  rtnte  of  property  ;  and  ha  will  see 
noticed  also  their  oommecdol  effect.     The  next  causo  of  iro- 
provement  which  tlie  historian  points  out  ie  the  rhe  and  es- 
tablishment of  free  oitiea,  cummunitiea,  and  corporations  ■ 
and  he  ahowa  the  happy  ftlteration  which  they  eifected  in 
the  condition  of  the  people,  in  the  power  of  the  nobility,  in 
the  power  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  general  industry  of  the 
community ;  how  thia  effect  was  Btill  increased,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  cities  became  gi'adually  possessed  of  political 
authority ;  how  it  was  atill  more  widely  eitended  with  the 
extension  of  commefoe,  and  with  the   science  which  waa 
caught  from  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  j  how  men  were  aoCl 
encd  and  refined  by  chivalry  ;  and  how  the  administratic 
of  Justice  was   male   more   r^ular,  and  society  render 
capable  of  still  further  improvement,  by  the  gradual  ab 
tiou  of  private  war  and  the  judicial  oombat,  by  the  in 
duetion  of  appeals  itom  the  courts  of  the  barons,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  canon  and  Roman  Law. 

After  Robertson,  the  work  of  Gilbert  Stuwt  should 
diligently  searched.     And  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  « 
will  meet  with  observations  injurious  to  the  &me  and  s 
rity  of  Dr.  Robertson ;  yet  that  &me  and  authority  a 
the  whole,  rather  confirmed  than  weakened  by  the  an 
versions  of  Stuart :  tor  with  great  ability  and  lAomin) 
with  great  eogemeea  to  find  fiiolt,  his  olgecjtioDS  are  af 
but  few,  and  of  no  decisive  importance.     He  detra 
(he  says)  from  the  diligence  of  Dr.  Bobertoon,  who* 
ousness  is  acknowledged ;  and  his  remark,  or  ar 
rather,  is,  "that  the  dootor'a  total  abstinence  from 
and  inventions  of  b  nitted   him  to 
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uiidivided  attention  to  other  men's  thoughts  and  specula- 
tions." Dr.  Stuart  forgets,  that  to  take  an  extensive  view, 
and  to  form  a  rational  estimate  of  the  &,cts  and  opinions 
before  him,  is  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole, -of  the 
merit  that  can  be  required  in  an  historian;  that  an  his- 
torian, though  he  may  be  more,  should  in  the  first  place  be  a 
guide,  and  that  men  of  invention  and  speculation  are  of  all 
guides  the  least  to  be  trusted.  Two-thirds  of  Stuart's  work 
consists  of  notes ;  and  this,  I  must  observe,  is  the  only  way 
in  which  any  estimate  can  be  given  of  the  situation  of 
society  at  any  particular  period.  Nothing  should  be  laid 
down  in  a  text  that  cannot  be  directly  proved  or  fairly 
implied  from  some  original  document  referred  to,  or  quoted 
in  the  notes.  Views  of  society  are,  otherwise,  views  only  of 
an  author's  owi\  ingenuity  and  sentiments;  and  whoever 
consults  the  authorities,  to  which  our  most  established 
writers  appeal,  will  not  always  find  their  representations 
justified,  especially  when  these  historians  have,  what  Dr. 
Stuart  so  much  admires,  ideas  and  notions  of  their  own. 
Historians  also  are  far  too  apt  to  copy  each  other.  The 
student  should  therefore  consult,  in  several  instances,  the 
references  of  a  writer ;  and  he  can  then  form  an  opinion  to 
what  confidence  he  is  entitled.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  vigilance  of  an  author  should  not  sometimes  relax,  or 
his  discernment  be  sometimes  clouded. 

From  the  work  of  Dr.  Stuart  the  student  will  derive  in- 
formation respecting  the  rise  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  feudal 
system ;  the  different  characters  which  belonged  to  these  in- 
stitutions at  two  different  periods ;  what  he  esteems  their  ori- 
ginal grandeur  and  virtue,  and  what  every  one  must  esteem 
their  subsequent  debasement  and  corruption,  and  he  con- 
cludes with  remarking  upon  the  alterations  that  followed  in 
the  mlHtary  system  and  in  the  manners  of  society.  The 
mind  of  the  author  is  no  doubt  vigorous,  and  his  learning 
great;  we  see,  too,  in  his  representation  of  the  fevourable 
periods  of  chivalry  and  the  feudal  system,  strong  markftoC 
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that  eloquence,  which  was  displayed  ia  the  defence  of  the 
unfortunate  Majy. 

The  view  which  Dr.  Robcrtsoa  has  takou  of  the  prt^ess 
of  society  is  marked,  nccording  to  Stuart,  by  a  variety  of 
omissions.  I  sUnll  ventui'e,  however,  to  propose  once  more 
to  the  consideration  of  my  hearers  the  atill  more  contracted 
estimate  of  this  gi'eat  subject,  which  I  liaro  akeady  men- 
tioned. The  leading  and  important  evils  of  mankind,  I  must 
still  contend,  became  at  last  the  feudal  Bjatem  and  the  papal 
power;  the  attention,  therefore,  may  be  filed,  as  I  conceive, 
chiefly  on  these.  Whatever  had  a  tendency  to  break  up 
and  dissipate  the  power  so  collected  wan  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  mankind,  and  the  contraij  :  all  healthful  motion 
and  activity  were,  by  these  two  great  causes  of  evil,  excluded 
from  society  :  miliUry  exercises  and  chui-ch  ceremonies  were 
the  only  result ;  and  whatever  withdrew  the  human  mind 
into  any  new  direction,  could  not  fiul  to  assist  the  progreBS 
of  general  improvement  I  will  say  r  word,  and  but  a  word, 
on  each. 

With  respect  then,  first,  to  the  feudal  power.    This  feudal 
power  lay  in  the  great  lords,  and  in  the  king,  as  the  great^F 
of  those  lords.     In  England  the  situation  of  tihings  was  n 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  tiie  grea 
influence  of  the  crown;  but  in  general  it  may  be  said,  t 
whatever  shook  and  scattered  the  power  of  the  great  bar 
wfis  favourable  to  civil  liberty ;  even  if  the  power  was 
the  event,  to  be  transferred  entirely  to  the  king;  it  was 
inj  uriotts  thus  single,  tlian  when  multiplied  among  the  Ir 
and  there  was  always  a  probability  that  in  the  course  c 
struggle  the  commons  might  come  in  for  a  part,  if  it' 
whole,  of  the  share  that  belonged  to  them. 

The  great  cause  then,  of  the  improTement  of  society  r 
these  centuries  was  the  rise  and  progress  of  Commerce 
the  great  point  to  be  attained  wa*  the  elevation  of  th 
orders. 

Both  the  crown  and  the  '  were  sufficient 
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each  of  them  to  employ  the  lower  orders  agamst  the  other. 
Consequence  was  therefore  given  to  this  oppressed  race  of 
men,  and  immunities  and  privileges  afforded  to  them,  more 
particularly  in  the  towns  and  cities.  The  result  was  com- 
merce, which  again  added  to  the  consequence  they  had  be- 
fore acquired. 

As  the  towns  and  cities  were  on  various  accounts  mate- 
rially leagued  with  the  crown,  the  power  of  the  barons  was 
thus  on  the  whole  assaulted  from  without. 

But  it  was  also  attacked  and  wasted  from  within.  A  taste 
was  gradually  introduced  for  the  more  elegant  and  expensive 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  barons  could  not  spend  their 
revenues  on  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  on  their 
retainers — at  once  on  articles  of  luxury  and  in  rude  hos- 
pitality. The  number  of  their  retainers  was  therefore  dimi- 
nished ;  that  is,  their  power  and  political  importance.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  admirably  explained  by  Smith  in  his 
third  book  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  I  depend  on  your 
reading  it;  leaving  here  a  blank  in  my  lectures,  which  you 
must  yourself  fill  up.  It  would  be  an  improper  use  of  your 
time  to  offer  you  here,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  what  can  be 
afforded  you,  and  far  better  afforded  you,  by  the  study  of  this 
very  masterly  part  of  his  celebrated  work. 

A  great  part  of  Smith's  reasonings  had  appeared  in  the 
history  of  Hume.  These  two  eminent  philosophers  (for  on 
the  subjects  of  political  economy  and  morals  they  deserve  the 
name)  had  no  doubt,  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  enlightened 
and  confirmed  the  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  each  other. 

The  Crusades  are  considered  by  authors  in  general,  and  by 
Dr.  Robertson,  as  a  powerful  cause  of  the  improvement  of 
society.  You  will  see  his  reasons ;  and  you  will  observe  that 
3mith  conceives,  that  from  the  great  waste  and  destruction  of 
people  and  of  capital,  they  must  rather  have  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  though  feivourableto 
some  Italian  cities. 

You  will  perceive  also  that  Gibbon  agrees  with  Smith«^ 
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But  the  question  is^  whether  th^  stock  and  population  thiu 
transported  to  Palestine,  would  have  been  turned  to  any  pro- 
per purposes  of  accumulation  or  improvement,  if  left  to  re- 
main at  home.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject^ 
Mr.  Gibbon  appears  to  mo  to  have  determined  this  question, 
not  a  little  against  himself,  by  a  very  beautiful  illustration, 
which  he  offers  to  his  reader,  after  the  manner  of  the  great 
orator  of  antiquity ;  an  illustration  which  at  once  conveys  an 
image  to  the  fancy  and  an  argument  to  the  understanding. 
**  The  conflagration,'*  says  he,  "  which  destroyed  the  tall  ttod 
barren  trees  of  the  forest  give  air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  nutritive  plants  of  the  soil  ;*'  that  is,  the  Grusadea 
destroyed  the  feudal  lords,  and  brought  forward  the  middle 
and  lower  orders. 

Another  cause  of  the  improvement  of  society  was  the 
fortune,  whatever  it  might  be,  by  which  the  crown  became, 
in  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe,  hereditary. 

The  royal  power  was  thus  rendered  always  ready  to  gain 
whatever  could  be  lost;  to  proceed  from  one  accession  to  an- 
other, and  to  be  the  great  and  permanent  reservoir  into  which 
the  feudal  authority  had  constantly  a  tendency  to  flow. 

I  have  before  observed  that  the  power  was  less  injurious, 
thus  collected,  than  when  indefinitely  multiplied  and  exh' 
bited  in  the  person  of  any  baron;  and  that  there  was  a  p' 
bability  that  the  commons  would  receive  their  share  in 
course  of  the  transfer. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  which  shook  the  ecclesia 
power  of  Eome,  the  second  great  evil  of  society,  they 
be  comprised  in  two  words,  that  at  this  period  of  the  * 
were  of  kindred  nature — Heresy  and  Knowledge. 

The  gradual  progress  of  these  causes,  and  the' 
success,  may  be  hereafter  considered.      The  stude 
however,  look  upon  either  of  them  whenever  it  p 
the  history  of  these  times,  as  the  symptom  and  hr 
the  subsequent  reformation. 

Ignorance  and  superstition  are  naturally  allied 
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is  common,  their  friendB  and  cnemiett  the  lamo.  Tho  op- 
posers  of  a  barbarous  philosophy  are  soon  outauglod  iu  the 
misapprohonsions  and  corruptions  of  an  abused  religion ;  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  struggles  with  tho  one  is  immediately 
suspected  of  a  secret  hostility  to  the  other.  The  student,  as 
he  proceeds  in  his  historical  course,  will  soon  be  called  on 
to  observe  the  Albigenses,  the  Lollards,  and  tho  Hussites, 
with  our  earlier  sages  and  philosophers,  exhibiting  amid  tho 
chains  and  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  or  of  the  civil  power, 
the  melancholy  grandeur  of  persecuted  truth,  and  insulted 
genius. 

These  first  but  unfortuate  luminaries  of  Europe  were, 
however,  not  lost  to  the  world :  the  Reformation  and  the 
revival  of  learning  at  last  took  place ;  the  pillar  of  light  con- 
tinued to  march  before  mankind  in  tiiieir  journey  through 
the  darkness  of  the  desert,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  tho  oj)- 
pressor  would  have  prevented  their  escape  from  their  houses 
of  bondage,  or  denied  them  the  possession  of  tho  promiMKl 
land  of  religion,  liberty  and  knowledge. 

I  conclude  this  general  sulject  with  observing,  that  tlie 
Ousades,  while  they  so  hapi^y  dispersed  the  possessions 
and  influence  of  the  great  lords,  and  therefore  so  materially 
assisted  the  progress  of  society,  contributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  dei^,  and  that  in  the  most  unfleiTatuwble  manner,  by 
furnishing  them  with  relics  and  miracles^  and  with  new  and 
multiplied  modes  of  extending  and  confirming  Uie  supeivti- 
tion  oi  the  age ;  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  remark,  once 
for  ally  that  the  power^  which  the  clergy  eqoyed,  was  not 
always  exercised  to  the  injury  of  socaety;  in  many  most 
important  respects  materially  otherwise.  They  shook  the 
^wer  of  the  barons  by  contriving  to  draw  within  their  own 
jurisdiction  the  disputes  and  caoses  wfaidi  bad  bekmiped  to 
the  feudal  courts — tiiey  had  always  kept  alive  in  society 
whatever  knowledge,  amidst  soeh  npine  and  disccder,  oould 
be  suffered  to  exist— they  weie  the  instmctocs  of  yooth— 
tfaey  were  the  histotians  of  the  times— they  mftirAat^iW^  >q^ 
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ciiateuce  the  Lstin  Ungnoge — Hitty  irerc  the  only  preseirers 
of  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Boman  literature — they  cvery- 
wher«  endearoored  to  mitig&te  and  abolisli  slavery — they 
were  the  most  bvotuable  landlords  to  the  peoEaatty  ;  lo 
the  lower  orders  the  mildest  masters — they  laboured  most 
anxiously  and  otaistantly  to  soften  and  abolish  the  Eystem 
of  private  war  hy  establidiing  truoe^  and  intermiitBiong,  and 
by  assisting  the  civil  magistrate  on  e*ery  possible  occasion — 
they  were  everywhere  in  those  timcB  uf  violence,  a  descrip- 
tion of  men  whose  habits  and  manners  were  those  of  peace 
and  order — they  oould  not  proffess  finch  a  religion  as  Chris- 
tianity without  dispendng,  amidst  all  their  misroprcscnto- 
tiona,  the  general  doctrines  of  purity  and  benevolence,  and 
without  being,  in  a  word,  the  representatives  of  what  learn- 
ing and  civilisation,  moderation  and  mercy,  were  yet  to  be 
found.     Tliese  were  great  and  transcendent  merits. 

That  their  power  was  inordinate,  and  that  they  abused  it 
most  grossly,  is  but  too  true ;  a  strong  proo^  if  any  were 
wanting,  that  power  should  be  always  suspected,  and  should 
be  checked  and  divided  by  every  possible  contrivance.  In 
this  instance  it  was  capable  of  converting  into  the  rulenf, 
and  often  into  the  tyrants  of  the  earth,  men  who  breathed 
the  precepts  of  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart,  and  who 
continually  afBrmed  that  their  kingdom  vas  not  of  this 
world. 

Such  are  the  general  views  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
form  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  society  during  these 
middle  ages,  and  auoh  are  the  writers  on  whom  I  have 
depended  for  instruction,  and  to  whose  labours  I  must  now 
finally  refer  you. 

But  before  I  conclude  my  leoture,  I  must  make  a  par- 
ticular remark.  It  cannot  have  escaped  your  observation 
how  often  I  have  mentioned  the  historian  Gibbon;  how 
much  I  leave  entirely  to  dopend  upon  him ;  the  manner  in 
which  I  refer  to  him  os  the  fittest  writer  to  supply  you 
with  intormatiou  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  modem  history 
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and;  indeed,  as  the  only  writer  that  you  are  likely  to  under- 
take to  read ;  add  to  this,  that  I  have  already  had  occasion, 
and  shall  often  hereafter  have  occasion,  to  mention  his  his- 
tory in  terms  either  of  admiration  or  respect. 

Yet  I  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  Tery  material 
objections  which  exist  to  this  History ;  and  I  am  oertainly 
not  at  ease  in  recommending  those  parts  of  the  work  which 
I  do  approve,  while  I  know  there  is  so  much  both  in  the 
matter  and  manner  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part  of  it, 
which  I  cannot  approve. 

I  am,  therefore,  necessitated  to  make  some  observations 
on  this  celebrated  writer,  un&vourable  as  well  as  fietvoumble, 
and  this  I  must  do  with  a  minuteness  disproportionate  to  all 
unity  and  keeping  in  the  composition  of  general  lectures 
like  these.  I  am  compelled  to  do  so,  by  the  nature  of  the 
audience  I  am  addressing,  and  by  the  fame  of  the  author. 

In  the  chapters  which  I  in  tlie  first  lecture  referred  to, 
the  &ults  of  this  great  historian  do  not  appear.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  work  he  respected  the  public,  and  was 
more  diffident  of  himself.  Success  produced  its  usual  effects ; 
his  peculiar  faults  were  more  and  more  visible  as  his  work 
advanced,  and  in  his  later  volumes  he  seems  to  take  a  pride, 
as  is  too  commonly  the  case  among  men  of  genius,  in  in- 
dulging himself  in  liberties  which  he  would  oertainly  have 
denied  to  others.  And  as  the  powers  of  the  writer  strength- 
ened, as  he  went  on,  and  kept  pace  with  his  disposition  to 
abuse  them,  the  History  of  the  Dech'ne  and  Fall  became  at 
last  a  work  so  singularly  constituted,  that  the  objections  to 
it  are  too  obvious  to  escape  the  most  ordinary  observer, 
while  its  merits  are  too  extensive  and  profound  to  be  fully 
ascertained  by  the  most  learned  of  its  admirers. 

These  faults  will  only  be  the  more  deeply  lamented  by 
those,  who  can  best  appreciate  such  extraordinary  merits. 
Men  of  genius  are  fitted  by  their  nature  not  only  to  instruct 
the  understanding,  but  to  fill  the  imagination  and  interest 
the  heart     It  is  mournful  to  see  the  defects  of  tbfik  ^^sd^i^ 
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ness ;  it  is  painful  to  be  di6cked  in  t&e  generous  career  of 
our  applausa    With  what  Borpriae  and  disgust  are  we  ta 
see  in  such  a  writer  as  Gibbon  the  meet  Tulgar  relish  fiir 
obscenity !    With  what  pain  are  we  to  find  him  ezeroisfaig. 
his  raillery  and  sarcasm  on  such  a  subject  as  Christianity  I 
How  dearly  shall  we  purchase  the  pleasure  and  instructioa 
to  be  derived  from  his  work,  if  modesty  is  to  be  sneered' 
away  from  our  minds,  and  piety  from  our  fBelings  1     Theret 
seems  no  excuse  for  this  celebrated  writer  on  these  two  im- 
portant points :  he  must  have  known,  that  some  of  the  best 
interests  of  society  are  connected  with  the  respectability  of 
the  female  character ;  and  with  regard  to  his  chapters  on  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  yarious  passages  of  attack 
with  which  his  work  aboxmds,  it  is  in  yain  to  say,  that,  as  a 
lover  of  truth,  he  was  called  upon  to  oppose  those  opinions, 
which  he  deemed  erroneous;  for  he  was  concerned,  as  an 
historian,  only  with  the  effects  of  this  religion,  and  not  with 
its  evidences ;  with  its  influence  on  the  afiGurs  of  the  world, 
not  with  its  truth  or  &lsehood. 

It  would  be  to  imitate  the  &ult,  to  which  I  object,  were 
now  to  travel  out  of  my  appointed  path,  and  attempt  t 
comment  upon  these  parts  of  his  work.     But  as  they  wh 
hear  me  are  at  a  season  of  life,  when  liveliness  and  sarcas* 
have  but  too  powerful  a  charm,  more  particularly  if  e 
ployed  upon  subjects  that  are  serious,  it  may  not  be 
proper  to  remind  them,  how  often  it  has  been  stated, 
justly  stated,  that  questions  of  this  nature  are  to  be 
preached  neither  by  liveliness  nor  by  sarcasm,  but  by  c 
reasoning  and  regular  investigation ;    and  that  to  su^ 
them  to  any  other  criterion,  to  expose  them  to  any 
influence,  is  to  depart  from  the  only  mode  we  possess  r 
covering  truth  on  any  occasion;    but  more  especif 
those  points,  which  youth,  as  well  as  age,  will  soon  c 
to  be  of  the  most  immeasiurable  importance 

If  we  pass  from  the  matter  to  the  manner  of  ihi 
brated  work,  how  are  we  nr^  ^rprised,  when  w 
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writer,  who  has  meditated  the  finest  specimenB  of  ancient 
and  modem  literature,  forgetting  the  first  and  most  obvious' 
requisite  of  the  composition  he  is  engaged  in — simplicity  of 
narrative.  In  the  history  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  facts  are  often 
insinuated,  rather  than  detailed ;  the  story  is  alluded  to 
rather  than  told ;  a  commentary  on  the  histoiy  is  given, 
rather  than  the  history  itself;  many  paragraphs,  and  some 
portions  of  the  work,  are  scarcely  intelligible  without  that 
previous  knowledge,  which  it  was  the  proper  business  of  the 
historian  himself  to  have  furnished.  The  information  which 
is  afforded  is  generally  conveyed  by  abstract  estimates :  a 
mode  of  writing  which  is  never  comprehended  without  an 
effort  of  the  mind  more  or  less  painful ;  and  when  this  ex- 
ertion is  so  continually  to  be  renewed,  it  soon  ceases  to  be 
made.  The  reader  sees,  without  instruction,  sentence  suo- 
oeed  to  sentence,  in  appearance  little  connected  with  each 
other  ;  cloud  rolls  on  after  cloud  in  majesty  and  darkness ; 
and  at  last  retires  &om  the  work,  tp  seek  relief  in  the  chaster 
composition  of  Robertson,  or  the  unambitious  beauties  of 
Hume. 

On  this  account  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  apprise  the 
student  of  what  it  might,  at  first,  seem  somewhat  strange  to 
mention,  that  he  will  not  receive  all  the  benefit,  which  he 
might  otherwise  derive  firom  the  labours  of  this  great  writer, 
imless  he  reads  but  little  of  his  work  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  not  that  his  paragraphs,  though  full  and  sounding,  signify 
nothing ;  but  that  they  comprehend  too  much :  and  the 
reader  must  have  his  £Eiculties,  at  every  instant,  fresh  and 
effective,  or  he  will  not  possess  himself  of  the  treasures, 
which  are  concealed,  rather  than  displayed,  in  a  style  so  sen- 
tentious and  elaborate.  The  perversity  of  genius  is  pro- 
verbial ;  but  surely  it  has  been  seldom  more  unforttmately 
exercised  than  in  corrupting  and  disfiguring  so  magnificent 
a  work. 

For  the  moment  we  reverse  the  picture,  the  merits  of  the 
historian  are  as  striking  as  his  faults. 
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If  his  work  bd  not  always  histoiy,  it  is  often  something 
more  than  history,  and  above  it:  it  is  philosophy,  it  is 
theology,  it  is  wit  and  eloquence,  it  is  criticism  the  most 
masterly  upon  eveiy  subject  with  which  literature  can  be 
connected.  If  the  style  be  so  constantly  elevated  as  to  be 
often  obscure,  to  be  often  monotonous,  to  be  sometimes  even 
ludicrously  disproportioned  to  the  subject;  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  allowed,  that  whenever  an  opportunity  presents^ 
itself,  it  is  the  striking  and  adequate  representative  of  com- 
prehensive thought  and  weighty  remark; 

It  may  be  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  warn  the  student  against 
the  imitation  of  a  mode  of  writing  so  little  easfy  and  natural 
But  the  very  necessity  of  the  catUion  implies  the  attraction 
that  is  to  be  resisted:  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
chapters  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  are  replete  with  paragraphs 
of  such  melody  and  grandeur,  as  would  be  the  fittest  to 
convey  to  a  youth  of  genius  the  full  charm  of  literary  com- 
position, and  such  as,  when  once  heard,  however  unattain- 
able to  the  immaturity  .of  his  own  mind,  he  would  alone 
consent  to  admire,  or  sigh  to  emulate. 

History  is  always  a  work  of  difficulty;  but  the  difficulties, 
with  which  Mr.  Gibbon  had  to  struggle,  were  of  more  than 
ordinary  magnitude.  Truth  was  to  be  discovered,  and  reason 
was  to  be  exercised,  upon  times  where  truth  was  little  valued 
and  reason  but  little  concerned-  The  materials  of  history 
were  often  to  be  collected  from  the  synods  of  prelates,  the 
debates  of  polemics,  the  relations  of  monks,  and  the  panegy- 
rics of  poets.  Hints  were  to  be  caught,  a  narrative  was  to  be 
gathered  up,  from  documents  broken  and  suspicious,  from 
every  baibarous  relic  of  a  barbaroius  age:  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  historian  was  to  be  left  to  the  most  imceasing  and  \mex- 
ampled  exercise  of  criticism,  comparison,  and  conjecture.  Yet 
all  this,  and  more  than  all  this,  has  been  accomplished. 

The  public  have  been  made  acquainted  with  periods  of 
history  which  were  before  scarcely  accessible  to  the  most 
patient  scholars.     Order  and  interest  and  importance  have 
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been  given  to  what  appeared  to  defy  every  power  of  perspi- 
cacity  and  genius.  Even  the  fleeting  shadows  of  polemical 
divinity  have  been  arrested,  embodied,  and  adorned  :  and  the 
same  pages  which  instruct  the  theologian,  might  add  a  polish 
to  the  liveliness  of  the  man  of  wit,  and  imagery  to  the  &ucy 
of  the  poet. 

The  vast  and  the  obscure  regions  of  the  middle  ages  have 
been  penetrated  and  disclosed;  and  the  narrative  of  the 
historian,  while  it  descends,  like  the  Nile,  through  lengthened 
tracts  of  present  sterility  and  ancient  renown,  pours,  like  the 
Nile,  the  exuberance  of  its  affluence  on  every  object  which  it 
can  touch,  and  gives  fertility  to  the  rock  and  verdure  to  the 
desert. 

When  such  is  the  work,  it  is  placed  beyond  the  justice  or 
the  injustice  of  criticism;  the  Christian  may  have  but  too 
often  very  just  reason  to  complain,  the  moralist  to  reprove, 
the  man  of  taste  to  censure,  even  the  historical  inquirer  may 
be  fatigued  and  irritated  by  the  unseasonable  and  obscure 
splendour,  through  which  he  is  to  discover  the  objects  of 
his  research.  But  the  whole  is,  notwithstanding,  such  an 
assemblage  of  merits  so  various,  so  interesting,  and  so  rare, 
that  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  must  always  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  monuments,  that 
has  appeared,  of  the  literary  powers  of  a  single  mind ;  and 
its  fame  can  only  perish  with  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 


LECTURE  IT. 

TQB    DABK    AQE8. 

I  HAVE  made  a  certein  progrew  in  the  oonsderation  oftlM 
earlier  and  more  pcr[^ezing  portiooB  of  modem  histoi7. 

I  have,  as  I  hop^  introduced  to  your  curioait;  ibe  general 
subjects,  that  belong  to  it,  and  I  hare  mentioned  to  you  the 
writers,  who  haTO  bo  ntoceaifully  displayed  the  philosophy  of 
history,  while  coneideriiig  these  particular  times — Hiims^ 
Robertson,  and  Smith  ;  Stuart,  Gibbou,  and  the  Abb6  de 
Mably. 

But  whiio  you  ure  forming  general  views  and  studying 
these  T^riters,  you  must  acquire,  by  some  means  or  other,  a 
proper  knowledge  of  those  very  facts  and  those  very  dutails 
of  histfiry,  whit'h  liiive  bei^n  jn-upont  to  the  minds  of  these 
distinguished  reasoners,  while  they  were  reducing  their  con- 
clusions and  forming  their  statements. 

In  other  words,  you  must  Eicquire  Bome  proper  knowledge 
of  the  French  and  German  histories  ;  and  these  histories  are, 
for  a  long  time,  veiy  tedious  and  repulsive.  The  original 
documents,  from  which  the  facte  of  the  early  part  of  the 
French  history  are  to  be  collected,  will  be  found  in  a  great 
work  of  the  Benedictines  in  eleven  Tolumes  folio,  "Eecueil 
des  Historiens  dea  Oaules  et  de  la  France."  This  great 
work  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  Finland:  it  is  in  Albe- 
marle Street,  at  the  Boyal  Institution. 

But  there  is  a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  by  Duchesne,  which 
you  will  find  in  all  great  libraries  (in  our  own),  and  in  which 
the  original  historians  of  France  are  collected.  Gregory  of 
Tours  is  the  author  most  referred  to,  and  parts  of  hia  work 
maybe  consulted  to  acquire  an  idea  of  the  whole;  his  defects 
nnd  feulta  are  obvious. 
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There  has  been  lately  published,  by  Dr.  Rankin,  a  work 
containing  a  history  of  France  through  these  earlier  ages.  It 
is  not  executed  with  any  yeiy  particular  judgment,  or  any 
constant  accuracy;  yet,  as  the  author^s  reading  is  very 
extensive,  and  as  the  work  is  never  tedious,  and  particularly 
as  it  contains  a  variety  of  information,  not  to  be  acquired 
without  intolerable  labour,  the  student  may  consult  it  with 
material  advantage,  and  with  considerable  amusement. 

It  is  to  this  work,  therefore,  I  refer  those  who  would  study 
these  early  facts  of  the  French  history. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  finally  refer  you  to  the  abridg- 
ment of  Hcnault,  where  the  facts  are  well  selected  and 
arranged,  and  accompanied  with  valuable  observations. 

There  is  a  still  better  work  by  Millot,  on  the  French  his- 
tory, which  might  be  consulted  for  the  same  purpose. 

And,  lastly,  there  has  been  lately  published  a  work  by 
D'Anquetil,  on  the  French  history,  in  fourteen,  or  mther 
thirteen  octavo  volumes. 

D'Anquetil  is  a  writer  of  great  reputation,  and  undertook 
the  work  at  the  recommendation  of  Bonaparte,  who  very 
sensibly  desired  him  to  draw  up  a  History  of  France,  which 
could  be  read;  disencumbered  of  those  details  which  make 
the  volumes  of  the  French  historians  so  repulsive  and  £^1- 
tiguing. 

Along  with  the  French  history,  the  work  of  Pfeffel  must  be 
looked  at  for  the  German  history.  Though  every  possible 
eflFort  is  made  by  this  celebrated  writer  to  render  the  early 
parts  of  his  work  as  concise  as  possible,  it  is  still  a  very  dis- 
agreeable task  to  read  through  the  particular  history  of  those 
times;  and  readers  will  in  general  be  content  to  catch  up  some 
of  the  paiticulars,  that  are  descriptive  of  the  scene  in  a  passing 
manner,  and  to  confine  their  regular  reading  to  the  author's 
remarks  oil  each  particular  period,  which  are  given,  in  a  col- 
lected and  summary  way,  at  the  end  of  each  period,  and  are 
drawn  up  with  great  skill  and  perspicuity. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  reader  to  proceed  beyond 
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iod  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  which  answers  to  the  accession 
Eugh  Capet  in  the  French  history,  and  to  labour,  in  some 
Y  or  other,  through  the  other  two  dynasties,  and  the  in- 
regnum,  until  he  reaches  the  accession  of  Rodolph,  the 
mder  of  the  celebrated  House  of  Austria ;  afterwards  he 
y  take  Coxe's  History  of  Austria. 

[n  overcoming  this  early  part  of  the  French  and  Grerman 
tory,  much  assistance  will  be  derived  not  only  from  Mr. 
abon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  but  also  from  a 
etch  of  Universal  History,  printed  in  his  posthumous 
Drks,  which  will  be  found,  in  every  word  of  it,  deserving 
attention. 

I  must  once  more  remind  you,  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Butler 
the  German  Empire  is  also  indispensably  necessary ;  that 
5  Abbe  de  Mably  is  invaluable. 

rhese  will,  I  conceive,  be  sufi&cient ;  but  it  is  desirable  that 
these  shoiild  be  added  the  work  of  Koch  on  the  Revolu- 
as  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  the  first  edition  of  1790  may  be 
;ily  procured,  and  might  be  sufficient;  but  the  whole  work 
s  been  new  cast  and  amplified,  and  it  is  the  last  edition 
1807  that  should  rather  be  purchased. 
But  I  must  enter  a  little  further  into  particulars ;  for  I 
ist  confess,  that  this  subject  of  French  history  is,  from  the 
st,  and  always  continues  to  be,  one  most  perplexing  to  me ; 
it  is,  it  is  perplexing  to  me  to  know  what  to  recommend 
th  any  chance  of  its  being  read.  For  the  German  his- 
y,  indeed,  you  must  look  at  the  general  statements  of 
3ffel  in  some  general  way,  and  then  proceed  with  Coxe's 
mse  of  Austria.  But  with  respect  to  the  history  of  France, 
3  regular  historians,  Velly,  le  P^re  Daniel,  &c.  are  so  volu- 
nous,  and  it  is  so  impossible  to  read  them,  that  it  is 
ficult  to  know  what  course  to  recommend. 
What  I  propose,  however,  to  the  student  is  this,  that  he 
ould  read  the  short  history  of  D'Anquetil,  which  he  may 
idily  do  :  there  is  very  little  reading  in  each  volume,  and 
e  first  voliune^  and  most  of  the  second  and  third  he  may 
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read  slightly.  Or  tliat  he  should  meditate  well  the  history 
of  H6nault :  or  the  history  of  Millot  And  that,  in  reading 
any  of  those  histories,  he  should  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
"whether  there  may  not  be  incidents  mentioned,  which  give 
him  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  times,  as  the  most  detailed  repre- 
sentation. Let  these  first  be  noted,  and  let  these  be  all  that 
he  endeavours  to  remember. 

And  next,  let  him  consider  whether  some  of  the  topics 
mentioned  are  not  of  such  importance,  that  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  look  for  them  in  the  more  detailed  histories  of 
Velly  and  Pdre  Daniel,  or  Mezeray;  or,  perhaps,  indeed, 
pursue  them  through  the  original  authors  to  which  these 
writers  refer. 

I  will  endeavour  to  exemplify  what  I  propose  in  both  these 
particulars,  and  each  in  their  order. 

And,  first,  with  respect  to  incidents  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  the  French  constitution  and  of  the  times,  such  as  I 
think  it  will  on  the  whole  be  sufficient  to  remember : — 

In  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet,  it  was  obser^'ed  by  H6uault 
that  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  having  his  son  crowned 
at  Orleans ;  an  example  which  was  followed  by  his  succes- 
sors ;  and  this  is  an  indication,  that  the  hereditary  nature  of 
the  crown  was  not  yet  established. 

It  is  observed  that  Louis  the  Eighth  ascended  the  throne 
without  any  such  previous  ceremony;  this  was  two  centuries 
and  a  half  afterwards,  and  affords  an  opposite  conclusion ; 
which  is  again  confirmed  by  obsei*ving  that  Louis  the 
Seventh,  a  century  before,  though  crowned  when  prince, 
omitted  to  renew  the  ceremony  when  king. 

Again.  A  message  of  expostulation  or  command  was  sent 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  the  Count  de  P^rigord,  which  ended 
with  asking  him,  who  made  him  a  count?  The  reply  wa«, 
'*  Those  who  made  you  a  king."  A  striking  specimen  of  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  Barons,  and  of  the  original 
elective  and  baronial  nature  of  the  power  of  Hugh  Capet. 

His  son  Robert  was  excommunicated  on  account  of  hii 
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marriago,  and  therefore  everything  that  he  touched  was 
purified,  before  it  could  be  touched  by  others ;  such  was  the 
reasoning  of  the  king's  friends  and  attendanta. 

Robert,  to  save  his  subjects  from  the  guilt  of  pexjury,  made 
them  swear  upon  a  shrine  from  which  he  had  withdrawn 
the  relics  ;  such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  king  himsell 

In  the  ensuing  reign  of  Henry  I.  was  established  "  T^e 
Truce  of  the  Lord,"  a  law  which  prohibited  private  combats 
from  Wednesday  night  to  Monday  morning,  because  the  in- 
termediate days  had  been  consecrated  by  particular  passages 
in  the  life  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour.  That  men  should 
be  resolved  to  destroy  each  other  in  private  war,  or  that 
they  should  by  considerations  of  this  kind  be  checked  and 
moderated,  is  descriptive  of  the  age ;  but  that  they  shoidd 
consent  to  be  thus  far  bound,  and  no  further;  that  they  shoidd 
reason  and  act  in  this  mixed, .  inconsistent,  and  shuffling 
manner,  between  their  passions  and  their  duty ;  this  is  de- 
scriptive not  of  these  men  and  of  this  age,  but  of  every 
man  and  of  every  age. 

Tlie  next  king,  Philip  I.,  in  1102  buys  his  lands  and  does 
homage  for  them  to  the  Count  de  Sanceme  :  the  king  to  his 
subject :  a  striking  specimen  of  the  feudal  system.  And  it  was 
two  hundred  years  before  so  strange  a  submission  could  hf 
altered  into  a  less  offensive  acknowledgment;  so  strongh 
established  were  the  provisions  of  this  feudal  system. 

Early  in  the  next  reign  Louis  Le  Gros  was  three  years  i 
mastering  the  castle  of  one  of  his  barons. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  same  king  was  threatf 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  he  was  able  to  assemble 
hundred  thousand  men.     Such  was  the  feudal  systec 
fitted  for  sudden,  short,  and  violent  efforts  for  the*  i 
defence  against  an  enemy;   so  inadequate  to  prodw 
benefits  of  any  system  of  general  and  domestic  law, 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  a  community. 

Near  sixty  years  afterwards,  his  son,  Louis  Le  Jeu' 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Beckett ;  and  this  in  f 
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of  Henry  II.  On  his  return  he  has  his  son  crowned  at 
Rheims,  and  the  English  monarch  assists  at  the  ceremony 
as  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Instances  these  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  age,  superstition  and  the  feudal  system. 

The  next  reign  opens  with  the  efforts  of  Philip  Augustus  to 
repress  the  outrages  of  the  harons ;  but  he  himself  falls  uikmi 
the  Jews,  and  announces  to  his  subjects,  that  they  are  to  bo 
exonerated  &om  all  Jewish  claims,  on  paying  one  fifth  of  their 
debt  to  the  royal  treasury. 

Such  was  the  general  ignorance  and  neglect  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  order  and  justice. 

Twenty  years  afterwards  we  see  an  ordinance  in  favour  of 
the  Jews :  a  still  stronger  mark  of  the  wretched  state  of 
commerce ;  for,  &om  these  two  instances,  it  is  dear  thaft^ 
abominated  as  the  Jews  were,  the  Fi*ench  were  so  ignorant  of 
commerce,  as  to  be  unable  to  do  without  them  ;  and  merciless 
and  imjust  as  were  the  French,  the  Jews  were  contented  to 
endure  everything  from  them,  because  they  could  derive  so 
much  pecmxiary  advantage  from  them. 

Louis  YIIl.  by  his  will,  after  declaring  his  eldest  son  king, 
gives  Artois  to  his  second  son,  Poictou  to  his  third,  Anjou 
and  Maine  to  his  fourth ;  this  was  two  centuries  and  a  half 
after  Hugh  Capet.  The  power  of  the  crown  had  still  to 
struggle  with  great  disadvantages,  if  its  domains  could  thus 
be  dispersed  by  the  sovereign  at  his  death,  among  the 
youngest  branches  of  his  fisimily. 

Louis  IX.,  the  first  prince  of  his  age,  made  it  a  point  to 
buy  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Saviour,  firom  the  Venetians,  and  different  relics  from  the 
crusaders.  The  same  prince  finds  it  necessary  to  publish  an 
ordinance  to  prevent  any  son  from  avenging  the  murder  of 
his  father  within  forty  days.  Superstition  and  violence  were 
therefore  still  the  cliaracteristics  of  the  age ;  and  an  age  of 
devotion  (as  the  devotion  was  blind  and  ceremonial)  was 
still  left  to  be  an  age  of  crimes. 
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Philip  le  Hardiy  his  successor^  ennobles  one  of  his  trades- 
men :  the  commercial  interest  was  therefore  now  adyancing. 
This  was  three  centuries  after  Hugh  Capet 

In  Philip  le  BeVs  reign  were  enacted  various  sumptuaiy 
laws  :  an  indication  that  the  great  and  affluent  were  spend- 
ing their  revenue  on  themselves,  and  therefore  insensibly  en- 
couraging commerce.  But  we  have  also  yarious  ordinances 
against  usury :  an  indication  that  the  profits  of  money  were 
high,  and  therefore  that  commerce  was  still  in  its  in&ncy. 

Louis  Hutin,  his  successor,  in  1315,  passes  an  ordinance  to 
secure  the  serfs  from  being  distressed  in  their  persons,  goods^ 
instruments  of  agriculture,  &c. ;  soon  after  he  obliges  the 
8er&  to  purchase  their  liberty  by  selling  their  moveables : 
indications  these,  how  degraded  had  been  their  condition,  but 
that  their  condition  was  on  the  whole  improving. 

In  1318  the  duke  of  Brittany  obtains  letters  of  remission 
from  Philip  le  Long  for  not  having  attended  his  coronation  : 
an  indication  that  the  power  of  the  crown  was  now  in  France 
advanced  and  acknowledged ;  for  Brittany  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  independent  fiefs  remaining. 

During  the  six  years  of  Charles  le  Bel,  from  1322  to  1328, 
the  relics  of  the  chapel  royal  still  accompanied  the  king 
whenever  he  left  Paris,  to  celebrate  the  four  great  festivals  of 
the  year ;  religion  therefore  still  consisted  not  a  little  in  vain 
ceremonials. 

Incidents  of  this  sort  mark  the  character  of  the  times  in 
which  they  appear.     The  abridgment  of  the  president  H6- 
nault,  from  which  they  are  taken,  is  too  concise,  and  abov^ 
all,  gives  little  information  respecting  the  constitution 
France.     And  the  student  must  on  that  account  be  mo 
attentive  to  every  particular    that    is    noted. — Millet 
better. 

The  appendixes  of  Hume  afibrd  a  very  striking  displa" 
the  manner  in  which  the  characteristics  of  a  particular  i 
or  period  may  be  selected  and  explained  by  a  diligeu 
discerning  historian. 
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In  this  manner  I  have  endeavoiirod  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing when  I  recommended  that  particular  incidents  in  tho 
account  of  H6nault  or  MiUot,  or  D*Anquetil,  should  bo  fixed 
upon  as  characteristics  of  the  times,  and  made  subjects  of 
reflection. 

I  proceed  now  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  such  subjects  as 
are  also  mentioned  by  H6nault,  which  may,  I  think,  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  further  consideration  in  other 
authors,  more  particularly  in  the  valuable  and  very  detailed 
history  of  Yelly,  and  in  the  philosophic  work  of  Mably. — For 
instance: 

1st.  The  establishments  of  Louis  IX.  or  St  Louis.  These 
are  very  deserving  attention  ;  they  exhibit  the  efforts  that 
were  made  by  tho  most  amiable  and  revered  monarch  of  his 
time  to  improve  the  jurisprudence  of  his  age.  Montesquieu 
may  be  consulted.  There  is  a  full  account  given  of  them 
by  Velly. 

The  chief  object  of  St.  Louis  seems  to  have  been  to  prepare 
his  people  for  the  adjustment  of  their  quarrels,  not  by  private 
combat,  but  by  the  decisions  of  law  after  an  examination  of 
witnesses.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  most 
of  the  great  objects  of  civil  and  penal  jurisprudence  appear  to 
have  occupied  his  attention ;  and  it  is  not  very  possible  now 
to  understand  all  the  meaning,  and  therefore  all  the  merit  of 
his  provisions ;  but  the  great  design  of  the  whole  must  have 
been  to  soften  and  modify  the  jurisprudence  of  the  baronial 
courts,  and  to  have  placed  the  whole  within  the  reach  of 
improvement  by  opening  the  way  to  the  paramount  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  sovereign. 

France  in  the  time  of  St  Louis  was  divided  into  the  country 
under  the  king's  obedience,  and  the  country  under  the  obe- 
dience of  the  great  barons.  It  was  not  possible  for  St  Louis 
to  embody  his  own  opinions  of  equity  and  law,  and  then 
enforce  a  new  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  attempted  to 
reform  existmg  systems  by  introducing  one  more  improved 
within  his  own  dependencies,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  obser- 
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Tation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  seems  eveiy- 
vhcre  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  to  modify  and  to  balance^ 
to  capitulate  with  the  evils  which  he  could  not  remove,  evils 
on  which  by  any  other  conduct  he  could  have  made  no 
impression.  Such  must  ever  be  the  true  reformer ;  ardour 
may  animate  his  mind,  but  patience  must  be  his  virtue.  Tlie 
true  reformer  is  the  philosopher  who  supposes  no  wonders  in 
himself,  and  expects  them  not  in  others ;  and  is  rather  the 
sower  who  goes  forth  to  sow  his  seed,  than  the  lord  who 
comes  to  gaUier  into  bams.  The  result  was  what  might  have 
been  expected,  the  labours  of  St.  Louis  were  successful,  and 
he  exhibited  the  great  criterion  of  genius,  that  of  advancing 
his  coimtrymen  in  improvement  a  step  beyond  the  point  at 
which  he  found  them. 

Again,  and  as  another  specimen  of  subjects  to  be  further 
considered.  The  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel  is  remarkable  for  the 
struggle  between  the  pope  and  the  king,  and  still  more  for 
the  first  assembly  of  the  states-general,  summoned  by  this 
prince  for  his  defence  and  justification ;  but  which  must, 
however,  not  be  confounded  or  thought  the  same  with  the 
national  assemblies  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne.  These 
events  are  very  important,  and  may  be  considered  in  Velly. 
The  commons  formed  a  distinct  part  of  this  assembly,  and 
they  took  their  share  in  animating  the  king  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  kingdom ;  but  their  language  spoke  an  infant 
power,  and  breathed  no  longer  the  independent  fierceness  of 
the  soldier  who  resisted  Clovis, — "  Be  pleased  (they  said)  to 
guard  the  sovereign  freedom  of  your  kingdom,  for  in  temporal 
matters  the  king  can  acknowledge  no  sovereign  on  eaiiih  but 
God  alone." — "  We  own  no  superior  in  temporals  but  the 
king,"  said  the  nobles.  The  clergy  hesitated,  but  at  last 
confessed  their  duty  to  their  temporal  sovereign.  The  failure 
of  such  a  pope  as  Bonifece  on  this  occasion  shows  clearly 
that  the  power  of  the  see  had  already  in  1303  passed  its 
meridian. 

Again  3rdly.  The  French  parliaments  are  a  proper  subject 
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of  inquiry.  Philip  proposed  to  make  the  parliaments  or 
courts  of  justice  stationary;  this  aflerwards  took  ]>lace. 
The  account  given  hy  Yelly  should  bo  consulted.  The 
student  is  no  doubt  aware  that  the  dispensers  of  justice 
should  be  few  in  number,  and  neither  bo  removed  nor  ad- 
vanced at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  executive  power,  that  is, 
neither  be  exposed  to  be  corrupted  nor  terrified. 

You  will  do  well  to  observe  the  changes  that  took  place 
with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  French  constitution,  a  iMrt 
so  important  to  the  happiness  of  every  community. 

Indeed  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  this  early  period  of 
modem  history  is  the  constitution  of  France,  or  rather,  the 
fortunes  of  the  constitution  of  France. 

These  you  will  best  understand,  and  indeed  can  only  un- 
derstand, by  meditating  the  work  of  the  Abb6  de  Mably. 
His  work  exhibits  the  philosophy  of  the  Frendi  history.  I 
ought  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  utmost  gratitude  ;  and 
I  must  repeat  to  you,  that  I  do  no  more  than  mention  this 
great  subject  of  the  constitution  of  France,  and  this  masterly 
treatise  on  its  changes  and  fortunes,  that  I  may  impress 
upon  you  more  strongly,  or  rather  as  far  aa  I  am  able  to  do 
it,  impose  upon  you  more  completely  the  necessity  of  read- 
ing the  work  for  yourselves. 

I  must  now  make  a  pause.  I  must  consider  myself  as 
having  passed  through  the  first  and  most  repulsive  portion 
of  modem  history.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  and  recommend  subjects  and  books,  that  have 
employed  the  lives  of  men  of  learning  and  reflection. 

But  the  whole  of  the  period  may,  I  hope,  be  estimated  in 
a  general  and  even  satis&ctory  manner,  either  on  a  more 
confined  scale,  or  a  larger,  by  fixing  the  attention  upon  the 
points  and  the  books  I  have  mentioned.  I  say  a  confined 
scale  or  a  larger,  for  I  have  exhibited  both  to  you. 

And  now  that  wo  have  to  take  our  leave  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  I  cannot  but  make  one  effort  more  to  recommend 
them  to  your  attention  and  study. 
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;  greftt  couclusiouB  to  be  drawn  froco  these  dark  ages 
i  1  conceive, — 

Tliat  civil  liberty  caanot  result,  in  the  first  instance, 
-lie  rude,  natural  liberty  'jf  barbarous  warrioi-s, 
lin,  tluit  religion,  in  like  manner,  cannot  consist  with 

I  power  or  tiie  sword  &iid  of  superstition,  of  the  mili- 

hief  and  of  Xhe  priest  (of  the  prieet  in  the  ati&Tourable 

of  the  term),  must  at  fiist  foUow,  and  may  continue 

es. 

:,  in  the  next  place,  the  great  lesson  which  the  dark 

ixhibit,  is  aJso  that  which  human  life  is  unhappily  at 

moment  and  on  trrerj  occasion  exhibitmg — the  abuse 

NOT. 

i  great  characteristics  of  the  dark  ages  are  the  feudal 
1  and  the  papal  power ;  but  consider  each  ;  the  inci- 
as  they  are  termed,  of  the  feudal  system — that  is,  the 
ces  that  obtained  under  the  feudal  system ;  and  again 

>ctrineB  and  the  decrees  of  the  papal  see.  Outrageous 
ny  of  these  may  seem,  they  were  still  bat  specimens  of 
luse  of  power. 

i  dark  ages  show  human  nature  under  its  most  uu&- 
ble  aspects,  but  it.  is  still  human  nature. 

see  in  them  the  picture  of  our  ancestors,  but  it  ia 
L  more  harsh  and  repulsive  portrait  of  ourselves, 
^erve,  for  instance,  the  feudal  system,  its  origin,  its 
s.  Among  a  set  of  independent  warriors,  the  distinc- 
of  the  weak  and  the  strong  naturally  arose,  the  leader 
:ho  follower,  the  military  chief  and  the  dependent. 
■,y  necessarily  fell  into  little  knota  and  divisions  j  in 
bsence  of  all  central  government,  of  all  more  regular 
louot  authority,  each  military  chief  in  extensive  con- 
a  countries  necessarily  became  a  petty  sovereign  ;  the 

sovereign  a  despot. 

len  lands  were  once  received  on  the  general  principle 
mage,  the  natural  course  of  the  abu^^A^ower  was 
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inevitable ;  tlic  incidents,  that  is  the  oppre&sions,  of  tlie 
feudal  system  followed  :  but  for  all  these  dis^isting  speci- 
mens of  legal  outrage  and  licensed  wrong  a  sort  of  reason 
may  be  always  found  to  have  existed,  when  the  incident  is 
traced  up  to  its  first  elements  and  original  introduction. 

Consider,  in  like  manner,  the  Ecclesiastical  Power. 

The  priests  of  the  dark  ages  proceeded  only,  as  did  the 
barons,  with  the  same  unchecked  and  therefore  insatiable 
selfishness,  to  subjugate  every  tiling  to  their  will.  The  eccle- 
siastical tyrants,  like  the  civil  t}Tants,  only  converted  the 
existing  situation  of  mankind  and  the  genuine  principles  of 
human  nature  to  their  own  gratification  and  aggrandisement. 
That  they  should  attempt  to  do  so  is  not  wonderful,  nor  is 
it  wonderful  that  they  succeeded. 

Our  barbarian  ancestors,  ignorant  themselves,  confided  in 
men  whom  they  considered  as  wise,  and  learned,  and  who 
comparatively,  were  wise  and  learned ;  this  was  natural,  it 
was  even  reasonable ;  they  had  no  other  •  resource  but  to 
confide,  and  they  had  no  means  of  learning  how  to  measure 
their  confidence. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  distinguishing  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  were  all  addressed 
to  the  most  established  feelings  of  the  human  heart :  abso- 
lution, confession,  prayers  for  the  dead,  penance,  purgatory. 
Their  rites  and  ceremonies  not  less  so.  Not  to  mention  that 
their  tenets  were,  and  are  still  fortified  by  texts  more 
numerous,  and  even  more  weighty  (I  do  not  say  conclusive), 
than  we  of  the  Protestant  communion  are  now  in  the  habit 
of  condescending  to  consider  or  even  to  know.  The  great 
doctrine  of  all,  the  paramount  authority  of  the  pope,  as  the 
genuine  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was  always  supported,  when 
necessary,  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  that  apostle ;  and 
even  his  infallibility  was  sufficiently  proved  to  our  rude 
ancestors  by  the  obvious  argument,  that  Christ  would  not 
leave  his  church  without  a  guide,  to  whom  recourse  might 
be  had  imder  all  those  difficulties,  which  must  necessaiily 
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lunoug  the  oootradiotory  views  of  oontcuding  serta  ;  in 
rd,  thoBB  doctrines  of  the  Bomaii  Catholic  commiiuion, 
h,  at  a  very  late  period,  could  subdue  for  a  time  even 
lenrning  and  understanding  of  a  Chillingworth,  may 
!ly  he  supposed  to  have  obtained  an  easy  victory  over 
inlettered  soldiers  of  the  dark  ages, 
liatever  may  be  aaid  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  mankind 
!  the  occupations  of  civilised  life,  their  appreh fusions 
Jib  future  are  unceaBiug,  the  moment  that  the  great 
I  of  their  immortality  is  properly  aonouocpd  to  them 
.eir  ruder  state.  These  apprehensions,  iu  themselves  so 
and  natural  in  every  period  of  society,  when  united  to 
ranee  so  great  as  that  which  existed  in  Europe  at  this 
cular  period,  produced  effects,  which  at  Jtrat  sight  may 
ar,  but  cannot  on  rcfiection  appear,  astonishing.  The 
fierce  and  savage  soldier  became  docOe  and  submis- 
the  most  powerful  monarch  trembled  in  secret  on  his 
■M,  and  found  his  knights  and  his  vassulB  a  pageant 
a  Bhow. 

it  the  single  terror  of  es communication,  and  all  the 
aratory  processea  of  apiritvial  puuishment,  were  perfectly 
uate  to  produce  these  intellectual  and  political  wonders. 
<ne  in  our  own  happier  times  can  form  an  idea  of  what 
then  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  It  was  to  live 
i  in  the  midst  of  society,  to  be  no  longer  human,  to  be 
out  the  character  of  man  here,  and  to  be  without  hope 
ifter.  The  clergy  of  the  dark  ages  (to  adopt  in  part 
itriking  illustration  of  Hume,  suggested,  indeed,  by  a 
ige  in  Dryden's  Sebastian),  the  clergy  of  the  dark  a^s 
obtained,  what  only  Archimedes  wanted  :  they  had  got 
ler  world  on  which  to  rest  their  en^ee,  and  they 
id  this  world  at  their  pleasure. 

le  inquisition  itself  had  its  origin  in  the  most  acknow- 
jd  feelin(B  of  our  nature.  Its  advocates  and  its  minist- 
could  always  appeal  in  its  support  to  the  most  regular 
lusions  of  the  human  mind.  ^^^ 
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The  reasoning  was  then,  as  it  would  be  now  to  the  gene- 
nlity  of  mankind,  perfectly  intelligible  and  conTincing. 
^Rrutii,  it  was  said,  could  only  be  on  one  nde ;  by  error  we 
may  destroy  our  own  souls  and  those  of  others.  Error 
must,  therefore,  be  prevented,  and  if  not  by  gentle  means, 
on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  object,  by  other  means, 
by  any  means,  by  force.  This  is  the  creed  of  intolerance  to 
this  hour. 

The  tribunal  that  appeared  with  all  its  tremendous  appiv- 
ratus  of  familiars,  inquisitors,  and  executioners,  was  but  a 
consequence  which,  in  an  unenlightened  period,  followed  of 
course. 

The  great  and  only  difficult  victory  of  the  papal  see  was 
over  the  clergy  themselves — the  law  of  celibacy.  When  this 
triumph,  that  had  been  long  in  preparation,  was  once  ob- 
tained by  the  renowned  Gregory  the  Seventh,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  ecclesiastics  then  became 
a  sort  of  regular  army,  with  a  dictator  at  their  head,  to 
which  nothing  could  be  successfully  opposed. 

But  even  this,  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the 
whole,  may  still  be  traced  up,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the 
various  monastic  orders,  with  all  their  extravagant  and  at 
first  sight  imnatural  observances,  to  principles  that  are,  not- 
withstanding, the  genuine  principles  of  the  human  heart, 
and  inseparable  from  our  nature. 

The  esprit  du  corps — the  merit  of  the  severer  virtues,  of 
self-denial,  of  self-abasement — these,  united  with  the  religi- 
ous principle,  gave  occasion  to  the  monastic  character  and 
all  its  observances,  and  they  form  at  once  a  solution  of  all 
these  outrageous  deviations  from  the  more  calm  and  ordinary 
suggestions  of  the  common  sense  and  common  feelings  of 
mankind. 

Observances  of  this  kind  have,  in  fact,  existed  among  ihe 
nations  of  every  clime  and  age ;  they  exist  in  India  at  this 
moment.  But  consider  the  principles  we  have  mentioned. 
This  esprit  du  corps  is  founded  on  the  sympathies,  on  some 
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of  tlio  most  effeolive  aympathioa  of  tho  Imiiuin  mind  ;  and 
the  aaverer  virtues  oF  scll-coutrol,  of  Bclf-deaial.  of  self- 
•boBemcDt,  of  choBtity,  iiiid  agiiin  the  virtues  of  liumility 
and  of  piety,  are  all  Tirtues  in  themseU-ea  bo  aw-ful  and 
reapectable,  that  they  have  always,  even  iii  their  esceeseB, 
received  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  they  are  the 
highest  mid  the  best  jirniae  of  men,  when  well  directed  and 
attempered;  that  they  aliould  not  he  bo  in  times  of  ig- 
norance can  be  matter  of  no  surpriBe  ;  these  arc  subjects 
which  arc  often  misunderatood  even  among  oui-selvoa. 

Pui-aue  the  some  train  of  reasoning  to  the  less  fatal,  less 
degrading  estraTagances  of  this  dark  period — Iho  institution 
of  Chivalry,    for  instance  —  the  espeditions  to  Uio   Holj 

Chivalry,  if  considered  in  its  original  elements,  is  only  a 
veiy  striking  testimony  to  those  more  generous  priuciplcs  of 
the  human  heart,  which  it  sliould  seem,  can  never  be  sepa- 
rated from  our  nature  under  any,  llie  moat  disorderly  state 
of  Society.  Tlio  same  testimony  seems  to  have  been  offered 
in  times  the  most  remote. 

The  knights  of  the  middle  ages  were  not  a  little  tho 
counterparts,  however  improved,  of  the  fabled  goda  and 
heroes  of  antiquity,  of  Hercules  and  Theseus ;  and  have 
been  celebrated  in  the  same  romantic  manner.  They  were 
the  rodressors  of  oppression  ;  the  moral  bene&ctore  of  the 
community  in  which  they  lived ;  the  mirrors  of  the  noblest 
qualities  of  the  human  character ;  the  exhibitors  of  those 
two  great  virtues  of  tenderness  and  courage,  which  were 
then  BO  peculiarly  necessary  to  society.  The  foundations 
of  the  chivalrous  character  were  laid  in  human  nature,  in 
the  consciousness  that  belongs  to  good  actions,  and  in  that 
sensibility  to  t!ie  applause  of  other8,from  which  those  who 
can  really  perfoi-m  good  actions,  neither  can,  nor  need  be 
exempt. 

Original  principles  like  these  could  easily  be  associated 
in  a  religious  age  with  the  religious  principle,  more  especially 
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with  Christianity,  the  religion  of  beneTolence :  Uio  religion 
which,  of  all  others,  teaches  us  to  think  most  of  those 
around  us,  and  least  of  ourselves. 

The  only  part  of  the  chivalrous  character,  which  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  account  lor,  is  that  delicate  devotion 
to  the  fair  sex  by  which  it  was  so  strongly  and  often  so 
whimsically  distinguished. 

This  devotion  must  be  traced  up  to  the  woods  of  Germany ; 
where,  however  it  may  be  explained,  it  appears  from  Taci- 
tus, that  the  other  sex  had  even  more  than  their  natural 
share  of  importance  and  respect.  This  natural  importance 
and  respect  could  not  but  be  materially  strengthened  and 
improved  subsequently,  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  still  existed  amidst  the  confusions  of  Europe, 
and  survived  them.  This  religion  could  not  but  have  made 
the  weaker  sex  more  worthy  of  the  estimation  of  the  stronger, 
and  the  stronger  in  its  turn  more  fitted  to  comprehend  and 
relish  the  more  gentle  virtues  of  the  weaker. 

The  subsequent  state  of  society,  where  the  great  families 
lived  often  in  a  state  of  separation  and  hostility,  must  have 
interposed  those  difficulties  to  the  gratification  of  the  sexual 
passion,  which  have  such  a  remarkable  tendency  to  soften 
and  refine  it. 

Even  in  civilised  life  we  see  this  passion  so  affected  by 
difficulties,  as  sometimes  to  be  sublimed  into  extravagances, 
as  wild  as  those  of  the  middle  ages ;  as  preposterous  as  were 
ever  exhiKuted  by  those,  who  maintained  by  arms  the  beauty 
of  their  mistresses  against  all  comers. 

Humanity  and  courage  are  the  virtues  which  the  softer 
sex  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be  always  most  disposed  to 
patronise.  The  knight  and  his  lady  were  thus  formed  in 
their  characters  for  each  other.  Jousts  and  tournaments 
still  further  contributed  to  animate  all  the  natural  senti- 
ments with  which  both  were  inspired ;  and  these  trials  of 
skill  and  spectacles  of  magnificence  were  the  necessary 
exhibitions  of  the  merits  of  both,  of  beauty  on  the  one  side 

I 
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mnd  military  prowess  on  the  other;  and  were  the  obrions 
resources  of  those,  who  must  otherwise  have  been  without 
occupation  and  amusement,  and  whose  minds  could  not  at 
that  period  be  diversified  by  all  the  intellectual  pursuits  of 
modem  and  more  civilised  life. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  in  chivalry  much,  which  the 
natural  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  human  character 
might  convert  into  the  extravagant,  and  sometimes  into  the 
ridiculous,  and  in  this  state  it  might  be  seized  upon  by  a 
man  of  genius  like  Cervantes,  and  when  arrayed  in  the 
colours  of  his  own  pleasantry  and  fancy,  be  transmitted  to 
the  amusement  of  posterity ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  knight, 
of  the  hero  of  chivalry,  were  real  and  substantial  virtues. 
Courtesy  to  the  low;  respect  to  the  high ;  tenderness  to  the 
softer  sex,  and  loyalty  to  the  prince ;  courage  and  piety ; 
gentleness  and  modesty ;  veracity  and  frankness ;  these 
after  all  are  the  virtues  of  the  human  character ;  and  what- 
ever appearances  they  might  assume  imder  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  these  ages,  they  are  still  the  proper 
objects  of  the  love  and  respect  of  mankind  under  every 
circumstance  and  in  eveiy  age. 

The  knights,  it  must  be  confessed,  received  an  education 
that  was  too  military  to  be  favourable  to  knowledge ;  they 
were  not  the  scholars  or  the  men  of  science  of  their  day, 
but  they  contributed,  notwithstanding,  to  elevate  and  to 
humanise  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  they  trans- 
mitted, and  they  indeed  thoroughly  engrafted  upon  the 
European  character,  the  generous  and  manly  virtues. 

Lastly,  to  take  the  other  specimen,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, of  these  middle  ages,  the  Crusades. 

These  ai-e,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  the  most  durable 
monuments  of  human  folly :  it  may  be  so ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  less  worthy  motives,  that  contributed  to 
carry  such  myriads  to  the  holy  land,  no  warriors  would  have 
reached  it,  if  a  piety,  however  unenlightened,  if  a  military 
spuit,  however  rude,  that  is,  if  devotion  and  courage  had 
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not  been  the  great  actuating  principles  of  tbe  age;  but 
courage  and  devotion  are  still  virtues,  bowever  unfortunately 
exercised ;  tbe  difference  between  tbese^rusaders  and  our- 
selves is  still  only  tbat  of  a  more  intelligent  faitb  in  us,  and 
better  regulated  feelings.  Piety  and  magnanimity  are  stUl 
our  virtues,  as  tbey  were  tbeirs. 

Tbe  crusaders,  indeed,  were  inflamed  by  the  images  of  tbe 
Holy  Land  ;  for  tbey  saw,  and  they  were  overpowered  with 
indignation,  when  tbey  saw,  tbe  sacred  earth,  which  bad  been 
blessed  by  the  footsteps  of  our  Saviour,  profaned  by  the 
tread  of  Barbarians,  who  rejected  bis  faith,  and  outraged  Ills 
pious  and  unoffending  followers :  but  in  this  the  crusaders 
Bubmitted  only  to  tbe  associations  of  their  nature.  The 
same  power  of  association  is  still  tbe  great  salutary  law  by 
which  we,  too,  are  animated  or  subdued,  by  which  we,  too, 
are  hurried  into  action,  or  moulded  into  habit ;  and  it  is  as 
impossible  for  us  now,  as  it  was  to  the  crusaders  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  behold,  without  affection  and  reverence, 
whatever  has  been  once  connected  with  objects  that  are 
dear  and  venerable  in  our  eyes. 

It  is  thus  that  things,  in  themselves  the  most  inanimate, 
are  every  day  seen  to  assume  almost  the  nature  of  life  and 
existence.  Is  there  at  Runnymede  (for  instance)  to  be  found 
nothing  more  than  the  beauty  of  the  scene?  Do  we  walk 
without  emotion  amidst  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  ?  Is 
Palestine  a  land,  and  Jerusalem  a  city,  like  a  common  Land, 
and  a  common  city  1  Far  different  is  the  answer  which  nature 
has  unalterably  given  to  appeals  of  this  kind  in  every  climate 
and  in  every  heart.  And  if,  indeed,  the  sepulchre  in  which 
our  Saviour  was  inumed;  if,  indeed,  the  cross  on  which 
be  expii'ed,  could  be  presented  to  our  eyes ;  if  we  could  in- 
deed believe  that  such  were  in  truth  the  objects  actually  ex- 
hibited to  our  view,  assuredly  we  should  sink  in  reverence  as 
did  our  forefathers,  before  such  affecting  images  'of  the  past ; 
assuredly  with  the  sufferer  himself  we  should  identify  these 
visible  instruments  of  bis  sufferings ;   and  the  sacrifico  of 
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our  hearts  would  not  be  the  idolatry  of  blindcesa,  but  tho 
natural  cfliiaion  of  irresistible  devotiou  and  awe. 

It  ia  -lot  the  Bcntiments  by  which  those  heroes  were  im- 
pelled that  we  can  bear  to  ceuBuro ;  it  is  the  excess  to  which 
they  were  carried;  it  is  the  direction  which  they  took;  it  is 
piety  preposterously  eiercised ;  it  is  courage  unlawfully  em- 
ployed; the  extmvagancies  to  which  virtue  and  roligion  may 
be  made  subservieDt,  not  virtue  and  religion, 

So  natural,  indeed,  are  such  sacred  principles,  so  attractive, 
so  respectable  even  in  their  excesses,  that  we  willingly  allow 
to  our  imagination  the  fiicility  which  it  loves,  of  moulding 
into  viBjoua  of  sublimity  and  beauty  the  forms  and  the  scenes 
which  time  has  now  removed  within  its  softeuod  twUi^t^ 
and  in  some  respects  secured  from  the  intrusions  of  our  colder 
reason. 

Who  is  there  that  can  entirely  escape  from  the  delusion 
and  the  charm  of  Pilgrims  ^ey  and  Red-croas  Kcighta,  the 
fights  of  Ascnlon  and  the  siege  of  Acre,  the  prowess  and  the 
renown  of  our  lion-hearted  Richard  {  It  is  by  an  eflbrt,  an 
unwilling  effort,  that  we  turn  to  think  of  the  bloodshed  and 
desolation,  the  disease  and  famine,  the  pain  and  death,  hj 
which  these  unhappy  enterprises  were  accompanied.     - 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  ciuitom  of  duelling  by  which 
these  ages  were  bo  distinguished.  The  custom  is  founded  too 
evidently  on  some  of  the  most  powerful  principles  of  our 
nature,  particularly  that  of  resentment;  given  us  for  the 
wisest  purposes,  and  necessary  to  our  well-being,  but  of  all 
others  the  principle,  that  has  been  most  abused  by  the  folly 
of  mankind. 

The  practice  has  even  descended  to  our  own  times,  though 
we  have  no  longer  the  reasons  or  the  excuse  which  our  fctre- 
fathers  had  for  such  nefarious,  or  ridiculous,  or  miegnided 
excesses  of  just  and  honourable  sentiment  In  the  absence  of 
all  general -law,  men  were,  in  former  times,  naturally  a  law 
iinto  themselves.  These  appeals,  too,  were  oMridered,  at 
that  period,  as  appeals  to  Heaven;  there  wai 
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of  necessity,  something  of  reasonableness.  With  respect  to 
ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  experience  has  taught  us  no  longer 
to  expect  these  extraordinary  interpositions  to  defend  the 
right :  a  more  enlarged  philosophy  has  served  to  show  us  the 
impropriety  of  supposing,  that  the  general  laws  of  the  Creator 
should  be  continually  suspended  for  the  adjustment  of  our 
quarrels,  or  that  the  rewards  and  punishments,  which  are  to 
await  innocence  and  guilt  hereafter,  should  be  regularly  ex- 
pected and  realised  in  our  present  state;  but  customs  remain, 
when  the  reasons  of  them  have  ceased.  In  the  midst  of  our 
lawyers,  our  sages,  and  our  divines,  we  violate  every  precept 
of  law,  morality,  and  religion ;  in  the  midst  of  civilisation, 
improvement,  and  social  happiness,  we  sufifer  our  comforts 
and  our  peace,  here  and  hereafter,  to  hang  upon  the  chance 
of  an  angry  look  or  word ;  and  we  retain  the  preposterous 
folly,  while  we  have  lost  the  ignorance;  the  bloody  ferocity, 
but  no  longer  the  humble  piety  of  our  ancestors. 

It  is  thus  that  the  history  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages, 
like  every  other  part  of  history,  is  still  but  a  representation 
of  human  nature,  and,  as  such,  deserving  of  our  curiosity  and 
examination. 

The  poet  may  no  doubt  find  the  richest  materials  amid 
transactions,  where  the  passions  were  so  violently  excited, 
and  in  a  period  when  human  manners  were  cast  into  forms 
so  striking  and  so  different  from  our  own ;  and  the  antiquarian, 
the  constitutional  lawyer,  and  the  philosopher  must  find, 
amid  the  opinions  and  practices  of  these  illiterate  Barbarians, 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  laws,  the  sentiments  and 
the  customs  that  distinguish  Europe  from  the  other  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  from 
each  other. 

But  to  the  moralist  and  the  statesman  the  great  reflection 
is  everywhere  the  same;  the  deplorable  nature  of  ignorance; 
the  value  of  everything  which  can  enlighten  mankind ;  the 
merit  of  every  man  who  can  contribute  to  open  the  views  or 
strengthen  the  understanding  of  his  fellow-creatui-es.     It  is 
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but  too  evident  from  the  hktory  of  these  perioda  of  darkness 
ttutt  we  LttTB  only  to  suppose  a  state  of  society,  where  tlie 
general  ignorance  ehall  be  aufRciently  complete ;  and  impo»- 
■ibilities  theraaelves  seem  realiaeil ;  men  may  find  degradation 
is  the  moiit  ennobling  aeutimenta  of  their  uature,  and  da- 
struction  and  crimee  in  their  best  virtuea. 


r. 

SAViOl  SDil  dyilitod  life  may  each  eihiliit  tha  diiguiting  oilremes  of  ot^o- 

frighlful  dejmdati™  of  the  olberi  not  lo  ay  that  the  propcnsi^ei,  and  capo- 
dliea,  and  irreriblible  impulwa  of  our  nalure,  iBem  clearly  to  indicale  that 
ire  ate  not  jntenited  tal  nlitads  and  torpor,  bnt  (or  aoeietj  and  unprore- 

IL 


The  political  disconrKa  of  Home  ars  the  beat  model*  we  hsTa  of  tha 
reasoning  thitt  belong!  to  luhjecta  of  thii  nature.  They  beat  admonuh  ui  of 
the  slow  step  with  which  we  should  advance,  and  the  wary  dijlniil  with 
which  we  should  look  aroand,  before  tra  think  that  we  hare  r^ubed  a  maxim 
in  politics,  that  is,  a  general  principle,  on  the  aleady  efficiency  of  which,  in 
real  practice,  we  may  Mwaja  depend. 

"Civil  knowledge," uyt  Lord  Bacon,''ia  vunretannt  about  a  eabject, 
which  of  all  othen  ia  most  immened  in  matter,  and  haidlieit  reduced  to 

III. 
Btcueil  dti  HiMirieHt  dea  Gaiilti  et  dela  Fraime. 
RSLiniOUA  Bocietiei,  like  those  of  the  Benedictines,  hare  been  often  itigma- 
tieed  ae  the  abodes  of  laziness  and  superstition;  bnl  sweeping  accusations  are 
seldom  jual.  To  thit  society,  for  instance,  litemlnre  is  indebted  for  worka 
of  the  moat  serious  importance;  works  of  such  labour  and  eilent,  that  they 
have  been  begun  by  one  generation  of  men,  and  left  to  be  proiecated  and 
finished  by  those  which  nicceeded. 


I 
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Thii  is  a  sort  of  lenrice  which  eoald  not  iM  hmm  betn  lendered  to  m«ii> 
Idnd  but  by  those  who  did  not  labour  lor  vrafit,  and  who  w«re  always  in  a 
•tiCe  of  continued  ezittenoe,  by  being  linked  together  aa  nemben  of  Uie 
Mune  gociety. 

IV. 

Chaelbmaonk  undertook,  at  hii  leifan,  to  learn  to  write.  What  a  chanc- 
teriatie  of  the  age  I 

**  Sed  parum  proqpevd  ■necoiwt,**  Mtya  Eginhart  **  Labor  prapoeterot  ac 
aerd  incboatus.** 

Of  Mich  a  man,  eo  unletterBd,  the  merit  ii  tha  greater,  aa  weave  told  at  the 
same  time,— 

That  he  attended  to  the  liberal  education  of  hia  children. 

That  he  had  books  read  to  him  while  at  table. 

That  he  acquired  the  Latin  Language,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek. 

That  he  a^ously  cultivated  the  liberal  arts,  and  bMtowed  co  the  pro- 
fessors every  mark  of  respect  and  honour. 

That  he  studied  the  aciences  of  rhetoric,  logie,  and  astronomy. 

That  he  ordered  the  laws  oi  hia  aubject  nationa  to  be  drawn  up  and  re- 
duced to  writing. 

Hia  great  merit  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  knew  his  best  interests  and 
duties,  and  therefore  felt  for  the  people,  and  patronised  the  firee  assemblies 
of  the  state. 

V. 

Prologut  Legia  SaUcsf, 

PLACurr  atque  conyenit  inter  Francoa,  et  eorum  proceres,  ut  propter  ser- 
vandam  inter  se  pacis  stndium,  omnia  incrementa  yeterum  rixarum  resecare 
deberent :  et  quia  cscteriB  gentibas  juzta  ae  poaitia  prseminebant,  ita  etiam 
legum  auctoritate  prsecellerent;  ut  juxta  qualitatem  cauaarum,  aumerct  crimi- 
nalia  actio  terminum.  Extiterunt  igitur  inter  eoa  clecti  de  pluribua  quatuor 
yiri  his  nominibus,  Wiaigaatus,  Bodogaatua,  Salogaatua,  et  Widogaataa,  in 
yillia  quae  ultra  Rhenum  sunt  Salehaim,  et  Bodehaim,  et  Widohaim.  Qui 
per  tres  mallos  (markets)  conyenientes  omnea  cauaarum  originem  aolicite 
diacutiendo  tractantes,  de  singulis  judicium  decreverunt  hoc  modo : — 

Anno  ab  incamatione  Domini  noatri  Jeau  Chriati  DCCXCVIIt.  sextd, 
dominus  Carolua  Rex  Francorum  inclytua  hunc  libellum,  tractatus  l^'g 
SalicsB  scribere  ordinarit. 

VL 

The  conquered  Romans  were  indulged  by  the  Barbarians  in  the  free  use  of 
their  own  law  (the  Theodosian  Code),  especially  in  the  cases  of  marriage, 
inheritance,  and  other  important  transactions  of  life. 

VII. 

With  respect  to  property,  the  student  will  learn  the  situation  of  the  Romans 
by  consulting  the  thirtieth  book  of  Montesquieu,  from  the  fifth  chapter  to 
the  sixteenth. 

The  Franka  aeemed  to  have  seized  only  on  a  part  of  their  lands,  probably 
because,  in  the  then  exiating  atate  of  aociety,  they  had  no  occaaion  for  the 
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whole.  Those  of  the  northern  nations  who  settled  near  Italy  were  indoeed 
or  obliged  to  treat  them  more  liberally. 

The  Dui)(undiansy  for  instance,  took  two-thirds  of  the  hind,  and  one-third 
of  the  bondmen. 

The  slaves  were  not  Romans,  but  those  unhappy  men  who  were  carried 
into  captivity  by  a  conquering  army,  retiring  (as  was  often  the  case)  from  a 
province  or  a  kingdom  which  it  had  overrun. 

Freemen  among  the  barbarians  seem  to  have  paid  no  taxes  themselves. 

Of  the  Romans,  some  seem  to  have  been  proprietors,  and  some  tribu- 
taries :  by  which  term  was  probably  meant  those  who  paid  rent. 

When  the  Burgundian  empire  was  attacked  by  Clovis,  its  fall  was  dehiyed 
by  the  assistance  which  the  Burgundian s  received  from  their  conquered  sub- 
jects, the  Romans;  one  instance  among  many  ol  the  policy  of  all  mild 
government,— so  often  exhibited,  but  in  vain,  to  the  humanity  of  those  who 
direct  the  counsels  of  states  and  empires. 

The  Burgundians,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Visigoths,  had  been  more  con- 
nected with  the  Romans;  and  their  laws  and  their  codes  are  therefore 
fiivourably  distinguished  from  the  codes  of  the  more  simple  and  rude  bar- 
barians. 

VIII. 

Many  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made  by  these  barbarians  to  preserve 
integrity  and  dispatch  in  the  judges,  and  other  officers  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  This  is  the  great  difficulty.  '^  Custodes  ipsos 
quis  custodiet?" 

The  judges  must  be  few,  the  bar  intelligent,  the  public  interested  in  their 
own  poUtical  happiness:  that  is,  the  judges  of  a  country,  like  all  other  human 
beings,  can  only  be  kept  virtuous  by  being  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

IX. 

These  ancient  codes  and  capitularies  remained  long  in  force  in  Germany, 
longer  in  Italy,  still  longer  in  France.  Their  authority  was  shaken  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Normans,  and  by  the  weakness  of  government  under  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne. 

Curious  particulars  occur  in  these  capitularies. 

The  influence  of  the  clergy  more  especially,  the  deep  and  dark  superstition 
of  the  people,  and  on  the  whole,  the  unhappy  state  of  society. 

The  clergy,  however,  were  considered  as  the  patrons  and  guardians  of 
justice  and  humanity,  as  far  as  justice  and  humanity  were  then  understood. 

^  Sacerdotes  Dei/*  says  one  of  the  laws  (30th)  of  the  Visigoths,  ^  quibus 
pro  remediis  oppressorum  velpauperum,  divinitiks  cnra  commissa  est,**  &c. 

This  was  a  law  of  one  of  their  princes  in  the  year  670. 

X. 

Symptoms  of  the  feudal  system  appear  in  these  laws. 

Of  the  9th  law  of  the  9th  book,  the  title  is—"  De  his,  qui  in  exercitum 
consiiiuio  loco,  vel  tempore  finito  non  successerint,  vel  quae  pars  servorum 
unicujusque  in  eadem  expeditione  debeat  proficisci.**  But  quite  distinctly 
about  the  year  801  in  the  edicts  of  Charlemagne,  cap.  1. 

Imprimis, — ^  quicunque  bene/icia  habere  videntur,  omnes  in  hostem  veni- 
ant.**    So  the  second.    And  again — "*  Omnis  liber  homo,"  &c 
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XI. 

Particulars  of  an  amusing  natue  an  iometimet  fonnd  in  these  ancient 
documents.  **  Si  quis  medicns,*^  says  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths  who 
possessed  Spain,  ^*  diun  phlebotomnm  exerceat,  et  ingenuum  debilitayerit 
centum  solidos  coactas  exsolvet.  Si  mo  mortnns  fberit,  oontinno  propin* 
quis  trahendns  est,  ut  quod  de  eo  Toluerint,  habeant  potestatem.** 
The  Sangrados  of  Spain  seem  to  hare  made  their  appearance  early. 

XIL 

Ths  superstition  of  the  age,  at  may  be  supposed,  fumishet  many  bws  and 
observances  and  ceremonies  that  may  make  the  reader,  in  his  happier  state  of 
religious  knowledge,  **  smile  or  sigh,**  according  to  his  particular  tempera* 
ment. 

The  intolerance  of  these  lawgivers  is  such  as  might  bo  expected;  for  the 
barbarian  of  the  seventh  century  speaks  thus :  alluding  to  unbelievers  (a  title 
in  all  probability  then  easily  acquired),  he  declares :  **  in  virtute  Dei  aggre- 
diar,  hostes  ejus  insequar,  eemulos  ejus  prosequar,**  &c^  till  he  renders  them 
like  the  **  pulvercm  aut  luteum  solidum  plateamm,**  &c. 

The  reason  why  his  fellow-creatures  are  to  be  thus  trampled  into  the  dust, 
is  much  the  same  that  would  have  been  given  by  the  barbarians  of  all  sub- 
sequent centuries;  ^'utfideles  populos  in  religionis  sacrae  pace  possederem, 
atque  infideles  ad  concordiam  pacis  adduxerim,  et  mihi  crescat  in  gloria 
pnemlum,  ut  virtutem  Dei  dilatem  atque  augeam  regnum.** 

XIII. 

Against  the  poor  Jews  there  was  an  edict;  ''Ne  Judsei  sectam  tunm 
defendere  audeant,*^ — which  it  seems  was  ^  religioni  nostra;  insultantes,**&c. 
Yet  were  lawgivers  like  these,  able  to  express  themselves,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  16  th  law,  with  all  the  fervour  of  eloquence  and  piety : — ^^  Jure  et  per 
Jesum,**  &c.,  p.  232. 

XIV. 

In  these  codes  and  capitularies  may  be  seen  evidently  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  laws  and  customs :  and  the  practice  of  all  the 
more  distinguishing  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion :  the  services, 
even  as  here  given,  are  solemn  and  affecting. 

Lindcnbrogius  and  Baluze  are  the  authors,  where  everythmg  that  concerns 
these  subjects  is  to  be  found. 

On  a  feudal  system  I  have  made  a  few  observations  and  bound  them  up 
separately  with  Mr.  Butler's  note,  and  they  lie  on  the  table. 

XV. 

Progress  of  Society, 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Stuart  in  his  criticisms  on  Dr.  Robertson  was  but  too 
much  affected  by  feelings  of  personal  animosity :  he  was  a  man  of  powerful 
but  irregular  mind,  and  in  his  differences  with  such  a  man  as  the  Principal, 
most  have  been  in  the  wrong.    I  have  understood  this  to  be  the  case. 
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XVI. 

MahomeL 

Tbi  dreadful  alUanca  of  military  and  religious  enthusiasm  has  been  often 
eihibited  on  the  theatre  of  the  worid :  but  the  fiict  is,  that  the  militarj  spint 
ia  easily  associated  with  any  strong  passion. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Roman  republic  in  ancient  times,  and  of  the  French 
nation  in  our  own  times,  are  instances  to  this  effect :  and  the  rulers  of  any 
state  should  be  very  careful  how  they  place  their  enemies  within  the  reach  of 
any  union  of  this  kind. 

For  the  life  of  Mahomet  we  have  to  depend  on  Abulfeda,  who  did  not 
reign  till  1310,  and  who  cannot  appeal  to  any  writer  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Hegira.  This  is  a  disagreeable  circumstance. — See  Gibbon,  note, 
di.  50. 

XVII. 

Ths  French  peers  seem  nerer  to  hare  been  satisfied,  unless  the  origin  of  their 
distinction  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  earliest  ages, 

A  reasonable  opinion  is  delivered  by  the  president  H^nault  in  the  life  of 
Hugh  Capet :  Montesquieu  may  be  consult^,  and  Mably. 

XVIII. 

Thb  rise  of  the  Norman  empire  in  Sicily,  in  the  relation  of  which  history 
becomes  romance,  should  also  be  considered.     It  may  be  read  in  Gibbon. 

XIX, 

Thb  history  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the  crusade  against  them,  are  deserving 
of  attention.    An  account  may  be  found  in  Pere  Daniel,  or  rather  in  Yelley. 

But  the  French  writers  must  always  be  read  with  due  allowance,  when  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  concerned. 

These  heretics^  the  Albigenses,  were  among  the  preonrsors  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Their  manners  and  opinions  have  been  probably  misrepresented  and  vili- 
fied.   Their  fate  and -history  is  melancholy  and  interesting. 

The  subject  seems  properly  stated  by  Dr.  Rankin  in  his  late  history  of 
France;  and  it  is  here  that  the  student  will  in  the  most  ready  manner 
acquire  a  proper  idea  of  it. 

XX. 

St  Loms  (Louis  IX,  ofFranee). 

The  penal  provisions  of  St.  Louis  bear  a  sanguinary  and  ferocious  cha- 
racter. 

The  efforts  which  he  made  for  the  aerfa  became,  from  their  very  feeble- 
ness, an  honour  to  the  legislator  and  an  additional  disgrace  to  the  age. 

The  serf,  says  the  lawgiver,  may  be  pursued  wherever  he  flies  for  liberty. 
But  all  causes  of  serfage  are  to  be  decided  by  the  ordinary  judges  of  the 
crown. 

In  all  cases  where  the  proofs  for  and  against  the  ser&ge  are  equal,  let  the 
decision  be  in  favour  of  liberty. 

Let  the  child  of  a  serf  and  a  freewoman  be  free  like  the  mother :  '^  a  new 
and  extraordinary  favour,^*  says  the  historian. 
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XXI. 

With  respect  to  the  more  early  jarisprudeiica  of  France,  it  may  be 
ebtenred,  that  the  ancient  codes  and  eapitalariet  had  fiUlen  into  dirate; 
ancient  customs  which  had  always  ezistsd  along  with  them,  mnltiplied  as 
they  declined. 

Written  collections  of  these  were  often  made. 

The  monarchs  of  the  Capetian  race,  when  they  gave  their  fnhf  preseribed 
by  charter  the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  be  held. 

The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  each  seignory  had  its  partienlar  nsaoes. 

Among  such  various  systems  of  jarisprudence,  the  **  establishments  of  St. 
Louis  **  have  been  always  considersid  with  great  respect,  on  aoeoont  of  their 
wisdom  and  antiquity. 

In  1453,  Charies  VII.  made  an  eflbrt  to  rednee  the  Tarioos  enstoms  of 
France  into  some  form,  and  to  ascertain  their  nature— a  measoie  of  snch 
difficulty,  that  it  lingered  till  the  seign  of  Louis  XII.,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1609.  The  whole,  when  finished  and  sanctioned,  was  called 
^'Coutumier  du  France,**  and  has  been  edited  by  Richenbnrgh,  in  four 
Tolumes  folio.    See  Butler*s  *^  Hor»  Jnridicae.** 

xxn. 

Power  of  the  Pcpem 

Charlbmaonb  elected  the  Pope,  and  was  therefore  snpreme;  but  the  Pope 
had  anointed  Charlemagne,  and  was  therefore  supreme  also. 

The  scale  of  power  was  thus  left  to  incline  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  steps  by  which  the  power  of  the  Pope  became  a  despotism  so  com- 
plete, are  marked  with  sufficient  minuteness  by  Oiannone  in  his  ecclesiastical 
chapters,  particularly  in  his  fifth  chapter  of  his  nineteenth  book,  which  -^Hl 
supply  adequate  information. 

The  first  great  point  was  to  exempt  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction, 
and  this  was  at  length  accomplished. 

The  second,  to  include  within  the  description  of  clergy  all  who  had  ever 
received  the  tonsure. 

The  third,  to  draw  all  causes  within  their  jurisdiction  which  involved  any 
breach  of  faith ;  for  where  there  was  a  breach  of  £uth,  there  was  sin,  and 
therefore  the  soul  was  concerned,  and  therefore  the  church. 

The  fourth,  to  bring  all  testaments  within  their  jurisdiction;  for  testa- 
ments, it  seems,  were  a  matter  of  conscience  :  add  to  this,  that  the  testator 
was  to  be  buried  by  the  church,  and  his  soul  to  be  put  into  a  state  of  rest  and 
quiet;  his  moveables  were  therefore  to  be  seized,  in  the  first  place,  to  put 
the  church  into  a  state  of  rest  and  quiet  also.  He  might,  too,  have  made 
bequests  to  the  church — a  point  which  the  church  were  therefore  to  ascertain. 

Thus,  if  among  the  litigants  there  was  a  clergyman,  the  cause  was  to  be 
referred  to  the  church. 

Then  the  church  was  to  be  appealed  to  if  the  civil  lawyers  disagreed— a 
circumstance  which  might  certainly  happen;  for  the  Jews,  in  a  similar  casS) 
had  always,  it  was  observed,  applied  to  the  Levites. 

Then  they  were  to  supply  the  defects  of  negligence  and  partiality  in  the 
secular  judges. 


[lsot.  it. 


Thfii  lilt?  were  to  Like  cngniiaan  of  all  cbumi,  when  the  pA«r  and 
•lr«ng"i,  where  wniili  nnil  widowi,  were  coneetucd,  for  of  toch  ibty  too.- 
•iderrd  iheninclret  ai  pniLnlori. 

Next,  thtf  intiited  itmt  inaiiT  crimei,  nich  u  blgun;  and  aavry.  n-ere  not 
only,  in  ttriclneii,  of  an  nxlcsjjuticnl  oslun,  but  wctn  nt  lean  linble  to  boA 
joriidictioiii,  llie  ■pirituat  oi  well  u  Iciupitral :  and.  ibcnfore,  (be;  took  ears 
to  txen  proper  ipeed  and  arrivs  at  tli«  offender  firil. 

Idttlj,  oil  CHUB  wbsro  matrimony  wa*  coiKcmed;  foi  matrimonj  wai  a 

All  thii  wai  accompanied  by  the  tribunal  of  the  iiiquiiiiion,  irtiiefa  vai 
citoblistu'd  in  tbs  thu-tirtijtli  <:cnlary,  and  nliicii  Drif;innled  iu  a  nainisl  bat 
moil  anraTtunate  mialake,  thut  herccy  wu  a  crimB  that  muM  at  all  oventi  b« 
IlteTent|^i  .ind  puniihed.  The  ciril  power,  before  Ihc  appeonnce  of  the  in- 
qaiMtioh,  had  proceeded  to  fine,  impriionnieut,  and,  at  loil,  death;  lo  rapid 
i»  the  dreadful  march  of  intoleraoce  1     - 

But  u-hcn  the  prcachtog  frian,  and  the  friart  minorei,  tbe  Dominican  and 
Fraaciscan  orderi,  had  «]>miiB  up,  the  Doiniiiiaui*  wore  soon  ready  to  iienil* 
an;  cemmission  of  inquiry  into  heresyi  and  tho  tribunal  of  the  inquitition 
vn  immediately  in  a  elate  of  aelivil;,  and  arrayed  in  all  ila  tremendouj 
npparatuj!  of  familion,  inquiiilon,  lorlurera,  and  eiwaiionen. 

Finally,  it  waa  not  only  in  ipmlual  but  lanipoial  mnlltri  that  the  cccleii- 
astical  power  was  lo  be  supreme. 

Prioees  were  to  be  lummoned  lo  Kome  lo  purge  ihemulrea  of  tlicii  ciunei. 
The  Fope  himtelf  tiat  to  be  the  lord  of  the  unWcrie. 

The  means  by  which  such  a  lyitem  of  jutisdiction  wag  ei tended  and  esta- 
blished, appear  lo  have  been  the  different  proceisoj  of  ipiritinl  punithment, 
ending  ul  hut  in  total  oicoinrounicalion;  a  sentence,  of  the  burrora  of  H-hicb, 
no  one  now  can  have  the  Blij[hleal  conception. 

XXIII. 

In  Dryden'a  play  of  Sebaalian,  act  ii.  Kene  1,  may  be  fbnnd  the  imaEe 
applied  by  Hume  to  the  cleigy  of  ever;  age  and  dcKriplion.  Dorai  to  the 
Mufli.— 

"  Content  yon  with  monopolizing  heaven, 

And  let  thii  little  hanging  ball  alone; 

For,  give  ye  but  a  foot  of  conadenea  then. 

And  you,  like  Archimedel,  tot)  tbe  globe." 


xxrv. 

Whb:j  Charlemogne  wai  no  more,  the  Saioiu  toehed  out  in  every  direction, 
as  did  aflernarde  the  Danci  and  Normaaa;  and  they  were  able,  from  the 
almost  incredible  lighlnesa  of  iheir  teaieli,  their  deepeiate  eeamanehip  and 
hardy  courage,  to  &  a  more  dreadful  torment  lo  the  peaceful  inhabitanti 
of  Eiirnpe,  than  even  the  northern  eonquerore  themielvea  had  been.  They 
eatabliahed  theroselvei  in  Sicily,  «  largo  diviaioD  sf  Prance,  in  England, 
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XXV. 

In  the  history  of  the  free  and  commercial  cities  there  are  raiiont  tiaiti  of  the 
operations  of  the  principle  of  utility. 

XXVI. 

SOMB  idea  must  be  formed  by  the  student  of  a  yery  fiitiguing  portion  of  his- 
tory. The  times  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  the  struggles  of  the  emperors  and 
popes,  &c.  Pfeffel  may  be  consulted,  and  Gibbon.  The  student  through  all 
the  different  dynasties  noted  down  in  Pfeffel,  must  mark  well  the  rebtiye 
power  and  pretensions  of  the  popes  and  emperors. 

The  effort  of  the  see  to  depriye  the  emperors  of  the  nomination  of  the 
TBcant  benefices,  to  transfer  to  the  holy  see  the  election  even  of  the  emperor 
himself,  &c. 

Gregory  VII.  was  the  great  hero  of  this  species  of  warfisre  against  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  society.  Excommunication  was  the  great  en- 
gine by  which  the  papal  see  performed  its  wonders.  The  popes,  even  while 
arrogating  to  themselves  the  right  of  dethroning  emperors,  had  the  hardiness 
to  reason—'*  Officii  nostri  est  regem  investire, — ergo  quem  meritum  investi- 
mus,  immeritum  quare  non  divestimus.** 

It  is  the  misery  of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  cause  so  unreasonable,  for 
which  something  like  reasoning  may  not  be  produced. 

It  is  thus  that  men  originally  good  are  often  led  step  by  step  into  serious 
£iu]ts;  and  that  bad  men  can  affect  to  palliate  and  even  convert  their  crimes 
into  virtues. 

In  the  course  of  this  straggle,  Conrad,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  heir  to  the 
«mperor,  appeared  against  him  in  arms. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  father  appealed  to  the  rights  of  his  crown 
and  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature.  **  I  acknowledge  not,**  said  this 
abominable  son,  **  either  for  my  emperor  or  father,  one  who  is  excommuni- 
cated." 

XXVII. 

Thb  reign  of  Frederick  II.  should  be  particularly  noticed,  as  it  exhibits  the 
lengthened  and  intrepid  resistance  of  a  most  accomplished  and  able  prince  to 
the  papal  see. 

Innocent,  when  pope,  was  no  longer  his  friend.  The  official  character,  as 
usual,  triumphed  over  the  natural  feelings  of  the  man. 

XXVIII. 

Thb  towns  and  cities,  the  great  hope  of  mankind  at  this  period,  acquired 
freedom  and  importance,  gradually  and  insensibly. 

By  Henry  V.  and  Lothaire  they  were  converted  each  into  a  sort  of  little 
^republic,  and  their  number  was  multiplied.  The  artisans  were  enfranchised^ 
&c.,  till  men  who  had  once  been  objects  of  sale  and  transfer  emerged  at 
length  from  their  unnatural  degradation. 

XXIX. 

Frbdbrick  was  a  great  patron  of  the  cities  of  the  empire. 

It  is  a  trait  of  these  times  that  Frederick,  even  in  the  cities  he  patronised, 
exercised  the  power  oi  uniting  in  marriage,  as  he  pleased,  the  children  of  the 
principal  citizens. 
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XXX. 

Gibbon  bM  made  leTerel  ol>8enration8  on  tbe  diflferent  enperen  of  iheie 
different  dynutiei,  and  on  their  contesU  in  Italy.  Oiannone  ahonld  likewite 
be  consulted.  Ilis  work  is  a  history  of  Naples;  but  many  parte  may  be 
•elected  of  great  general  interest  and  importance. 

The  observations  of  Pfe£fel,  on  the  great  interregnum  of  twenty-tbne  yetit 
between  Frederick  II.  and  Rodolph,  should  be  particulariy  oontideied. 

XXXI. 

The  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  age  was  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  uniting 
the  magnanimity  of  the  hero  and  the  simplicity  of  the  child. 

The  student  can  scarcely  be  excused  if  he  does  not  turn  aside  to  look  at 
the  account  of  his  expedition  given  by  Joinville,  especially  as  Mr.  Johnes 
has  so  laudably  employed  himself  in  rendering  it  acoesiible  to  every  reader, 
by  a  new  translation,  accompanied  by  extracts  from  the  notes  and  disserta- 
tions of  the  inde&ti^ble  Du  Cange.  The  knights,  the  monarch,  and  their 
followers,  are  shown  in  the  faithful  mirror  of  their  ordinary  conduct.  Tbe 
picture  is  the  picture  of  ancient  manners  and  opinions. 

The  Lord  de  Joinville  is  no  philosopher,  but  he  incidentally  supplies 
materials  to  those  who  are. 

"  The  king,"  says  he,  *•  summoned  all  the  barons  to  Paris  to  renew  their 
oath  of  fealty  and  homage;  but  I/'  says  Joinville,  ^  irAo  waa  not  his  man^ 
would  not  take  the  oath." 

This  passage  has  been  often  quoted,  to  show  that  the  under  vassals  owed 
fidelity  and  homage  to  their  own  immediate  lords  only  amd  eMltuhdy — an  im> 
portant  distinction,  very  favounible  to  disorder,  &c 

xxxn. 

In  another  passage  notice  is  taken  of  what  were  called  ^  the  pleadings  at  the 
gate;"  and  the  second  dissertation  from  Du  Cange,  quoted  by  Mr.  Johnes, 
exhibits  concisely  the  natural  progress  of  jurisprudence,  from  the  first  audi- 
ence of  complaints  by  the  kings  themselves,  to  the  dispensation  of  justice  by 
their  governors  and  deputies;  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  in  their 
palaces;  and  lastly,  the  subdivision  of  the  parliament,  or  great  court  of  justice, 
mto  different  courts  or  chambers. 

Again,  in  the  instructions  of  St.  Louis  to  his  son,  given  by  Joinville,  the 
king  says,  **  Maintain  such  liberties  and  franchises  as  thy  ancestors  have 
done;  for  by  the  riches  and  power  of  thy  principal  towns  thy  enemies  will 
be  afraid  of  affronting  or  attacking  thee,  more  especially  tfty  equaU — ^the 
barons  or  such  like." 

These  last  words  illnstrate  and  enforce  the  reaaoningf  of  philosophical 
writers  on  these  times. 

In  the  narrative  of  Joinville  we  see  the  readiness  and  confidence  with 
which  the  crusaders  converted  every  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
Deity  into  marks  of  the  particular  interference  of  heaven. 

This  has  always  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  enthuiiaam* 


LECTURE  V. 

BVOLAKD. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  said  nothing  of  England.  Tet  has  England 
a  dearer  claim  on  our  curiosity  and  attention,  and  its  historj, 
and  more  particularly  its  constitutional  history,  must  be 
considered  with  more  diligence  and  patience  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  directed  to  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  first  authentic  notice  which  we  haye  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island,  is  honourable  to  their  memory :  they 
were  attacked  by  the  first  man  of  the  first  nation  then  in 
the  world ;  they  resisted,  and  were  not  subdued  The  ac- 
count is  given  by  Csesar  himself,  and  what  CaBsor  deliyers 
to  posterity,  however  short,  cannot  but  be  deserving  of 
our  observation. 

Further  information  with  respect  to  the  Britons  may  be 
afterwards  collected  ifrom  Suetonius ;  and  the  gradual  suc- 
cesses of  the  Roman  commanders  will  be  found  in  Tacitus. 
In  his  life  of  Agricola  the  subject  is  closed ;  all  further  con- 
test is  at  an  end.  But  the  speech  which  is  there  attributed 
to  Galgacus,  when  once  read,  can  never  be  forgotten  :  the 
great  historian  has  here  displayed  the  rare  merit  of  a  mind 
elevated  in  the  cause  of  justice  above  every  domestic  par- 
tiality and  national  prejudice.  When  he  exhibits  the  cause 
which  called  the  Caledonians  to  the  field,  he  is  no  longer  the 
son-in-law  of  the  Roman  general,  nor  the  countryman  of  the 
Roman  people ;  he  is  the  asserter  of  all  the  generous  princi- 
ples of  our  nature  ;  he  is  the  protector  of  humanity,  and  he 
discharges  with  fidelity  and  spirit  the  noble  ofl&ce,  the^reat 
duty  of  the  historian,  by  exhibiting  to  our  sympathy  the 
wrongs  of  imofiending  freedoncu 

The  Romans  were  indeed  successful,  and  the  independence 
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Britain  Koa  no  more.  Biit  tie  sentiments  wliich  must 
e  animated  these  last  {!i;fenJers  of  their  coimtry  still 
ithe  in  the  immortal  pages  of  thia  celebrated  writer; 
the  virtues  of  the  CalodoniaoB  are  bow  for  erar  united 
the  taate  aud  feelings  of  mankind. 

mother  melancholy  scene  sucoeeds.  The  Romans  retire 
Q  the  island,  and  the  Britons,  deprived  of  their  protcc- 
1,  are  insulted  and  overpowered  by  every  invader.  The 
nans  had  long  inured  them  to  a  sense  of  inferiority.  The 
ntry  liad  been  partly  civilised  and  improved,  but  the 
d  of  the  country  had  been  destroyed.  The  Bi'itoos  had 
the  rude  virtues  of  barbarians,  but  had  not  acquired 
t  sense  of  honour  and  conBoiousness  of  political  liapjii- 
i,  which  do  more  than  supply  their  place  in  tiie  character 
civilised  man.  They  had  not  felt  the  influence  of  a 
emment  which  themselves  could  share.  They  were  wn- 
>  to  mote  head  against  their  enemies  :  and  they  exhibited 
the  world  that  lesson,  which  has  been  so  often  i-epeated, 
t  a  country  can  never  be  defended  by  a  population  that 
been,  on  wliatevor  account,  degraded ;  thut  they  who 
to  resist  an  invader  must  firat  be  moulded  by  equal  lawB 
the  benefits  of  a  free  government  into  a  due  sense  of 
ional  pride  and  individual  importance ;  and  that  men 
not  be  formed  into  heroes  on  the  principles  of  euspi- 
1  and  injustice. 

t  is  true  that  the  Britons  made  a  better  resistance  to 
ir  invaders  than  could  have  been  expected.  There  may 
much  eiE^geration  and  vain  lamentation,  as  Mr.  Turner 
posea,  in  the  representations  of  Qildas,  on  which  Bede, 
.  after  him  our  historian  Hume,  relied  :  but  the  indepen- 
ce  of  the  island  must  at  lost  have  been  lost  from  the 
tructive  effect  of  such  general  principles  as  I  have  stated. 
[^0  next  era  in  our  history  exhibits  the  total  subjugation 
Britain  by  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saions.  Tliese  were 
them  nations ;  and  we  are  thus  brought,  with  respect  to 
gland,  exactly  to  the  same  point  from  vht^mmB  set  out 
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in  examiniDg  the  history  of  Europe,  the  oonque&t  of  the 
northern  nations. 

Again',  we  must  observe  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  which  followed.  This  conquest  gave 
occasion  to  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  all  its 
rigours.  The  pope  had  also  extended  his  empire  to  this  re- 
mote island.  So  that  in  Eng^d,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
we  have  the  feudal  system  and  the  papal  power ;  and  these 
were,  in  the  instance  of  our  own  country,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  (without  stopping  to  notice  some  fortunate  peculiari- 
ties in  our  case,  or  some  advantages  concomitant  with  these 
evils),  the  great  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  human 
happiness. 

The  subject  of  English  history  now  lies  bef<n:e  us  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  Romans  to  the  time  of  Henry  YIII. 

I  cannot  occupy  you  in  listening  here  to  such  information 
as  I  might  collect  for  you  fromvl>ook&  You  must  read  the 
books.  I  will  observe  upon  them,  and  upon  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  but  I  can  do  no  more.  The  whole  subject  may  be 
evidently  distinguished  into  two  great  divisions : 

The  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  different  monarchs,  barons, 
and  remarkable  men  that  appear  in  our  annals. 

And  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  constitution  of  England. 

The  latter  is  the  great  subject  for  you  to  study.  The  first, 
indeed,  you  ought  to  know,  and  may  readily  know ;  but  the 
second  not  so  readily :  the  first  is  chiefly  of  importance,  as 
connected  with  the  latter.  In  a  word,  there  are  before  you 
the  facts  of  the  history,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  history. 
You  will  soon  learn  the  one,  but  you  must  endeavour  to  im- 
derstand  the  other. 

Having  thus  given  you  my  general  notion  of  what  you  are 
to  attempt  to  do,  I  will  describe  to  you  the  best  and  shortest 
means  you  can  use  for  the  purpose.  You  must  read,  then, 
and  compare  Hume  and  Bapin,  and  study  Millar  on  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution.  Bear  away,  then,  this  general  impression 
from  this  lecture,  that  it  is  the  constitutional  history  of  your 

K 
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ecmotij  nhioh  k  tha  great  aubject  before  you,  and  tliat 
Hume,  Rapin,  aiiiJ  Millar  are  to  be  your  authors. 

That  tbc  subject  cannot  be  contrsoted  for  yon  into  any 
■hotter  compass  than  this;  but  to  these,  which  1  origioallj 
mentioned,  1  must  now  add  tho  involuablo  Hit^tory  of  Mr. 
Haliam,  and  that  no  ono  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fits of  a  i^cguhu:  education  cou  be  pardoned  if  he  do  not 
eiert  hiuiBclf  at  least  to  tliia  extent. 

Bat  when  England  is  the  subject,  most  of  you  may  be  dia- 
poaed  to  take  any  pains  that  can  be  thought  necessary  to 
inEorm  yourselves  of  its  constitutional  history ;  and  it  is  to 
those,  therefore,  that  I  shall  now,  for  some  time,  addi-eas  my- 
self ;  to  those  who  are  ready  to  study  the  conatitutional  hia- 
toey  of  tbi'ir  country  more  thoroughly. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Priestioy's  Leotnrea,  and  Niohol- 
woa'e  Historical  Library,  will  gire  you  an  account  of  all 
books  and  sources  of  information  belonging  to  English 
history. 

Of  the  Saxon  law,  vhat  oow  oan  be  knovn  has  baeu  col- 
lected by  difierent  mtiquadana,  and  edited  more  parttoukrij 
by  WUkins. 

You  may  also  eetimats  this  part  of  the  Bul^«ct;  from  the 
first  appendix  of  Hume.  This  i^pendix  wi^  ba  sufBci^t  for 
the  general  reader. 

Mr.  Turner  has  pablishad  gome  vtJumee  oontahiiiig  saanj 
particulars  which  the  student  vill  not  readily  find  eleawberak 
and  he  will,  from  the  text  and  from  the  notes,  sufficiently 
comprehend  what  is  the  knowledge  wlueh  the  study  of  the 
SasoD  language  and  SazQn  antiquitjes  would  fun^sh  him 

Mr.  Turner  is  often  eapahle  of  affording  his  reader  valu- 
able topics  of  reflection;  bi^  though  apponntly  a  most  pa- 
tient  antiquarian,  his  ima^pnatica  is  ao  aotiv^  tJiat  his  itjla 
is  unexpectedly  loaded  with  metaphors,  to  a  degrM  tint  is 
not  only  inconsistent  with  historic  compositioi^  but  with  aU 
composition.     Very  eztwuiiTe  reading  is  displayed;  and  oa 
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the  whole^  the  wotk  may  be  oonsolted  with  adrantage. 
There  is  nothing  said  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
a  strange  omission !  nor  of  the  rise  of  the  English  House  of 
CknnmonSy  though  Mr.  Tamer  evidentlj  oonceiTes  that  the 
Commons  formed  no  part  of  the  wittenage  mote. 

Mr.  Turner  has,  sinoe  I  wrote  this  paragraph,  published 
three  quarto  volumes  on  the  English  Histoiy,  fix)m  William  I. 
to  Henry  VIIL  He  is  an  antiquarian,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  whatever  a.  man  who  looks  into  original  records  pub- 
lisheS)  must  be  more  or  less  of  importance.  Mr.  Turner 
often  gives  his  reader  the  impression  of  an  amiable  man, 
rather  than  one  of  a  very  superior  understanding :  yet  many 
curious  particulars  may  be  collected,  and  much  instruction 
may  be  derived  from  his  learned  and  often  amusing  work. 

This  lecture  was  drawn  up  many  years  ago,  in  the  years 
1807  and  1808.  I  have  now,  therefore,  to  mention  to  you 
also  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mr.  Hallam*s  work  on  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  chapter  refers  entirely  to  the  English  constitu- 
tion, into  the  history  of  which  it  enters  with  great  learning 
and  ability. 

Tou  must  come  to  no  decision  on  any  point  connected 
with  this  subject,  without  first  turning  to  this  chapter  of 
Mr.  Hallam.  He  thinks  for  himself;  and  he  is  a  critic  and 
examiner  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 
Since  this  lecture  was  written,  his  Constitutional  History 
has  also  appeared;  a  work,  as  I  have  already  said,  quite 
invaluable. 

Dr.  Lingard  has  lately  published  a  History  of  England ; 
and  we  have  now,  therefore,  the  views  and  reasonings  of 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commimion, 
presented  to  us  by  a  writer  of  great  controversial  ability. 
Dr.  Lingard  also  consults  records,  and  judges  for  himself, 
and  his  book  must  therefore  be  always  refeired  to  on  every 
occasion  of  importance.  He  tells  the  story  of  England  in 
too  cold  a  manner,  and  it  is  truly  the  Roman  Catholic  His- 
tory of  England;  but  his  work  is  interesting,  because  the 

a  2 
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reader  knowa  that  the  nriter  is  not  only  an  able  writer,  but 
a  man  of  resHuch  and  of  antiquarian  leoitung,  and  it  thcte- 
fore  never  cna  be  conjectured  beforehand,  what  may  he  the 
information  which  bo  will  produce,  nor  tlie  sentinientB  that 
be  will  adopt.  He  sometimes  differs  with  tiia  predecessors, 
even  on  general  subjects,  and  not  always  with  good  reason. 

I  must  now,  however,  mention  to  you  the  three  octavo 
volumes  on  English  History  that  were  drawn  up  by  Sir 
James  Matltintosh,  for  Dr.  Lardner.  There  is  little  preten- 
sion in  the  appearance  of  these  volumes  :  do  not  he  deceived 
by  this  cite  lima  taoico ;  they  ai'e  full  of  weighty  matter,  and 
are  every*hei-e  marked  by  paragraphs  of  comprehensive 
thought  and  sound  philosophy,  political  and  moral;  they 
are  well  worthy  their  distinguished  author.  The  sentences 
ai'e  now  and  then  overcharged  with  reflactioii,  so  as  to  be- 
come obscure,  particularly  in  the  first  volume.  But  do  not 
be  deterred  by  a  fault  that  too  naturally  resulted  from  the 
richly  stored  and  highly  metaphysical  mind  of  this  valuable 

You  may  easily  consult  the  monkish  writeraj  you  will 
find  them  edited  in  a  form  by  no  means  repulsive,  Bemm 
Anglicanim  Scriptores  decern,  ifcc. 

You  will  not  probably  turn  to  read  works  of  this  kind  in 
any  very  regular  manner;  but  I  would  advise  jou  to  con- 
sult them  at  particular  periods  of  our  history :  periods, 
where  their  representations  are  likely  to  be  instructive. 
When  popular  commotions,  for  instance,  occur;  changes  of 
tho  government;  any  transaction  that  may  be  connected 
■with  general  principles. 

You  may  remember  with  what  effect  an  allusion  is  made 
to  the  old  historians,  Knygbton  and  Walsingbam,  by  Mr. 
Bui'ke,  when  he  meant  to  show  that  all  the  modem  princi- 
ples of  the  revolutionary  school  of  Franco  were  but  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  vulgar  jargon  of  John  Bull  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  I  allude  to  his  note  i"  'l^e  appeal 
from  the  new  to  the  old  Whigs.  ^^^^ 
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A  good  notion  of  the  early  constitutional  history  of  Eng- 
land may  be  collected  from  Cotton's  Abridgment  of  the 
Records,  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  consulted ;  it  has 
been  edited  by  Prynne,  whose  preface  should  be  perused. 
The  reader  is  furnished  with  an  index  at  the  end,  which  will 
point  out  to  him  a  variety  of  topics  well  fitted  to  excite  his 
curiosity ;  and  he  may  thus  acquire,  by  pursuing  the  refer- 
ences^ most  of  the  benefit  which  the  book  can  render  him, 
in  a  very  easy  aud  expeditious  manner;  it  is  not,  however, 
always  a  sufficient  representation  of  the  records,  which  it 
indeed  only  professes  to  abridge. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  records  are  consulted  often  to 
determine  points  of  difficulty ;  abridgments  cannot  then  be 
satisfactory.  Cotton  is  censured  as  inadequate,  sometimes 
as  inaccurate,  but  the  work  is  an  abridgment  Omission  is 
not  necessarily  inaccuracy,  though  it  has  always  a  tendency 
to  be  so,  and  may  sometimes  operate  as  if  it  were.  Cotton 
is,  of  course,  no  authority  in  Westminster  Hall  or  parlia- 
ment. 

Brady's  History,  Tyrrell's,  and  Carte's,  may  be  consulted, 
and  the  Parliamentary  History;  but  as  the  latter  work,  and 
the  proper  continuations  of  it,  are  not  always,  at  least  not 
cheaply,  to  be  procured,  you  may  refer  to  a  very  adequate 
selection  from  them,  that  has  been  published  by  Cobbett,  or 
rather  by  Hansard,  and  that  forms  the  volumes  of  his  par- 
liamentary history ;  the  preflace  to  each  of  which  volumes 
will  always  afford  the  reader  all  the  necessary  information 
respecting  such  original  works  as  can  now  be  resorted  to. 

It  is  totally  impossible  to  convey  the  impression  which  is 
given  by  these  original  documents  in  any  words  but  their 
own ;  nothing  can  be  more  curious  and  striking  than  their 
language  to  our  modem  ears,  particularly  where  the  Com- 
mons are  mentioned :  when  we  consider  what,  very  happily 
for  the  community,  that  assembly  now  is,  it  is  perfectly 
amusing  to  observe  the  submissive  approaches  which  they 
long  made,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to  the  lords  and  pre- 
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lates ;  their  tH^rm,  their  total  daspoDiiuMqr,  when  they  eee 
anj  tax  impending  orer  them. 

It  is  in  tiieae  origmal  documents  that  their  early  insignifi- 
oance,  and  the  slow  but  accelerated  growth  of  their  power^ 
can  best  be  seen :  and  how  idle  is  ^be  dedamation  whicli 
would  refer  us  to  these  times^  as  the  best  times  of  onr  par- 
liaments. Most  of  the  valuable  priyil^ges  which  the  House 
of  Commons  enjoys,  most  of  the  important  offices  whicli 
that  house  now  dischaiges  for  the  community,  may  be  there 
traced  up  to  all  their  rude  beginnings  ;  sometimes  Tisible  in 
the  shape  of  pretensions  and  assumptiona^  sometimes  of 
claims  and  rights,  and  all  or  any  of  them,  with  the  ezcep* 
tion  of  the  right  to  give  away  their  own  and  the  puUic 
money,  waived  or  asserted,  or  modified  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  situation.  So  much  has  liberty  owed 
to  perseverance,  and  to  the  vigilant  improvement  of  oppor- 
tunity; not  to  any  original  contract  or  adjustment  between 
the  elementary  powers  of  the  constitution,  the  monarch,  the 
aiistocracy,  and  the  commonalty. 

Much  of  this  sort  of  information,  and  of  every  other  his- 
torical information,  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Dr. 
Henry ;  but  the  same  facts,  when  collected  and  printed  in  a 
modem  dress,  properly  arranged,  and  to  be  read  without 
difficulty,  as  they  are  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry,  no  longer 
excite  the  same  reflection  nor  obtain  the  same  possession  of 
the  memory  which  they  do  when  seen  in  something  like 
their  native  garb,  in  their  proper  place,  and  in  all  the  sim- 
plicity, singularity,  and  quaintness  which  belong  to  them. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  will  be  no  labour  in  referring  to 
original  authorities,  but  I  say  that  the  labour  will  be  re- 
warded ;  and  that  unless  such  diligence  be  exercised,  no  con- 
clusion can  safely  be  drawn,  in  any  particular  case,  from 
the  supposed  facts  of  our  constitutional  history.  And  this 
is  the  more  necessary,  because  from  the  very  nature  of  a 
mixed  government  and  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
historians  and  philosophers  are  afiPected  by  different  feelings, 
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and  give  differefnt  representations  of  the  same  periods;  and 
every  student  must  refer  to  authcaitiea  and  judge  for  himself. 

Turn,  for  instanoe^  to  the  history  of  Hume.  We  are 
scarcely  entered  upon  the  work  and  referred  to  the  notes, 
before  we  see  the  symptoms  <^  some  oontmriety  of  opinion 
between  the  historian  and  other  writers  with  reqpect  to  the 
original  nature  of  our  oonstitation.  If  we  have  reoonrse  to 
the  authors  whom  he  quotes  or  alludes  to,  the  rikades  of  con- 
troversy soon  thicken  around  us,  and  we  peroeive  that  the 
same  dispute  exists  among  our  own  writen  that  will  be 
found  among  the  historians  and  antiquarians  of  the  fVendi 
nation;  between  those  who  ini^  upon  the  popular  and 
those  who  contend  for  the  aristooratio  and  monardiical 
nature  of  the  original  constitutions  and  governments  of 
Europe. 

Controversies  of  this  kind  have  arisen  not  only  from  the 
curious  and  disputable  nature  of  these  topics,  but  from  a 
difference  of  sentiment,  which  has  always  existed  among  the 
writers  and  reasouers,  that  have  lived  under  the  mixed  go- 
vernments of  Europe;  secretly  or  avowedly  they  have  always 
M\ea  into  two  divisions — those  who  think  the  interests  of 
the  community  are  best  served  by  favouring  the  monarchi- 
cal part  of  a  constitution,  and  those  who  think  the  same  end 
is  best  attained  by  inclining  to  its  popular  privileges.  Tlie 
result  has  been,  that  writers  of  the  first  description  have 
been  eager  to  show  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarch 
were  from  the  earliest  times  predominant:  and  that  those 
of  the  last  description  have  been  equally  earnest  to  prove 
that  all  power,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  fact,  wa§  fii-st  de- 
rived from  the  people. 

Such  discussions  may  be  thought  by  many  little  more  than 
the  natural,  though  unimportant,  occupation  of  speculative 
writers  and  antiquarians ;  for  the  real  question  (it  will  be 
said)  must  always  be,  by  what  form  of  government  the  hap- 
piness of  the  community  is  best  secured, — not,  what  was  in 
fact  the  form  that  happened  to  exist  among  our  anoest(»B  a 
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1  yuan  ago ;  their  mUtakos  or  misfortunes  can  be 
00  role  or  obligation  to  us  j  wo  may  emulate  or  avoid  their 
euunple,  but  cannot  be  bound  by  their  authority. 

All  thiR  miiat  be  admitted;  yet  it  must  bo  remembered 
tbftt  the  affairs  of  men  are  not  disposed  of  by  the  rules  of 
logjo  or  the  abstract  truths  of  reasoning;  these  may  remain 
the  eamo,  and  may  always  exhibit  to  tiio  monarch  and  to 
(be  people,  to  the  courtier  and  the  patriot,  those  principles 
and  maiims  which  are  best  fitted  to  promote  the  happiuess 
of  the  community.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is,  how- 
ever, likely  to  see  sueli  trutlis  very  clearly,  or  to  examine 
them  vBry  accurately .  It  is  by  a  certain  loose  and  coarse 
mixture  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  reasoning,  and  of  selfish- 
aoBB  and  generosity  in  the  intention,  that  the  practical  poli- 
tics of  mankind  are  carried  on,  according  to  the  vaiying 
circumstuncea  of  the  case;  not  only,  therefore,  arc  the 
reasonings  of  philosophy  produced,  but  arguments  are 
ui;ged,  drawn  from  precedent  and  ancient  usage,  which  thus 
appear  to  moderate,  as  it  woro,  between  the  oontcndiag 
parties,  and  to  be  unaffected  by  the  heats  and  prejudices  of 
the  moment.  Tt  seema,  for  example,  more  reasonable  to 
insist  upon  priTileges  which  have  been  btjbre  enjoyed,  more 
reasonable  to  mautam  prerogatives  which  were  oriffinalty 
exercised.  Topics  of  this  nature,  which  can  in  no  respect 
be  slighted  by  any  sound  philosopher,  much  the  contrary, 
are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  loose,  sweeping,  and  often  ura^ 
tional  decisions  of  the  generality  of  mankind;  and,  there- 
fore, the  discussions  of  antiquarians  and  philosophic  histo- 
rians, with  respect  to  the  original  state  of  prerogative  and 
privilege,  can  never  be  without  their  interest  and  import- 
ance. In  the  practical  politics  of  mankind,  usage,  prescrtp. 
tion,  custom,  are  everything,  or  nearly  so ;  but  in  this  coimtry, 
such  discussions  are  fitted  to  excite  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  Interest.  The  language  of  the  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots, to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  our  constitu- 
tion, has  always  been,  that  they  claimed  their  undoubted 
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rights  and  privileges,  their  Ancient  franohises,  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  k^d,  and  their  immemorial  customa.  One 
monarch  has  been  obliged  to  capitulate  with  hii  sabjects, 
and  acknowledge  their  immunitieB  and  fittnchises  formally 
by  charter;  one  has  perished  on  a  scafibld;  another  been 
exiled  from  the  throne.  Bevolutions  and  a  civil  war  haye 
marked  the  influence  of  opposite  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  popular  nature  of  our  constitution.  These  dreadful  and 
perilous  scenes  could  not  £sul  to  transmit  this  original  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  to  us  their  posterity.  The  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  incline  to  the  popular  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  those  who  incline  to  the  monarchical,  exists  to  this 
hour,  and  can  only  cease  with  the  constitution  itself. 

The  great  leading  idea  which  should  be  formed  of  our 
constitutional  history  is,  that  there  has  always  been  a  con- 
stant struggle  between  prerogative  and  privilege. 

Open,  for  instance,  a  volume  of  Hume,  in  any  reign  after 
the  House  of  Commons  had  obtained  an  existence — any  ex- 
tract may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole — ^it  will  instantly 
be  seen  that  the  points  at  issue  between  the  crown  and  the 
subject  were  always  nearly  the  same  (precisely  the  same  in 
principle),  from  the  earliest  struggles  of  the  barons  down  to 
the  Revolution  in  1688. 

Take,  for  example,  a  paragraph  in  his  reign  of  Edward 
III.  page  490,  8vo.  : — 

"  They  mistake,  indeed,  very  much,"  says  he,  "  the  genius 
of  this  reign  (of  Edward  III.),  who  imagine  that  it  was  not 
extremely  arbitrary.  All  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
were  to  the  full  exerted  in  it;  but  what  gave  some  consola- 
tion, and  promised  in  time  some  rehef  to  the  people,  they 
were  always  complained  of  by  the  Commons :  such  as  the 
dispensing  power,  the  extension  of  the  forests,  erecting 
monopolies,  exacting  loans,  stopping  justice  by  particular 
warrants,  the  renewal  of  the  commission  of  trailbaton,  press- 
ing men  and  ships  into  the  public  service,  levying  arbitrary 
and  exorbitant  fines,  extending  the  authority  of  the  privy 
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oounoil  or  BUtr-ulutmtwr  to  the  dMifion  of  ptivate  causes, 
enlarging  tfac  power  of  the  mareachnl's  &nd  other  nrbitratT' 
couiti,  impn^oniug  meiubera  for  fi-eeJom  of  speech  in  par- 
liament, oblijpug  people  without  any  rule  to  send  recniito  of 
men-at-amu,  archers,  and  lioblera  to  the  army." 

Now,  if  tlic  rcfereucee  of  Mr.  Hume  are  consulted,  it  will 
be  found,  ai  he  nsBerts,  that  traces  at  aach  arbitrary  exer- 
cises of  power  iippefu  on  our  reooi"da. 

But,  Bays  Mr.  Hume,  they  were  oln-ayB  complainod  of  by 
the  CommotiH, 

On  consulting  tlie  references,  this,  too,  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case. 

And  here,  then,  we  have  before  ua  a  picture  of  the  whole 
subject, — a  Continued  struggle  between  prerogative  and  pri- 
vilege, and  of  the  sanie  natiiro  in  the  reigu  of  Edmu^l 
III.  aa  afterwoi'ila  iu  the  reigna  of  Cbarlea  I.  and  evL'u 
of  James  II. 

Grievances  like  theso  continiinily  occurred  from  the  inc- 
gular  nature  of  government  uud  society,  in  aucL  barbiiruus 
timea ;  but  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind,  operating  upon 
the  example  transmitted  by  more  ancient  timea,  contiuoally 
reviTed  the  apirit  of  resistance,  This  virtuous  spirit  found 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  regular  and  legal  organ  through 
which  the  rights  of  the  community  could  be  aaserted ;  and 
this  is  the  struggle  and  this  the  merit  of  our  ancestors — this 
the  inherited  duty  (if  uecessary)  of  ourselves. 

Now,  such  being  the  real  picture  of  our  constitutional 
history,  the  student  is  in  the  nest  place  to  be  reminded  of 
what  we  have  already  stated  to  him,  and  must,  in  the  oourso 
of  these  lectures,  for  ever  repeat  the  natural  divisions,  not 
only  of  mankind,  but  of  philosophers,  on  political  autgecta ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  separate  into  two  claEses : 
those,  for  instance,  who  are  anxious  first  and  principally  for 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  ;  and  those,  on  the  other  band, 
who  are  zealous  first  and  principally  for  the  privileges  of  the 
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It  may  be  yoiy  true,  that  oould  tha  Hftlfiiihncinii  and  the 
irritabilitj  of  men  aUow  them  to  weig^  and  oonsider  the 
reasoningB  of  each  other,  the  real  interests  of  both  crown 
and  people  would  be  found  to  conost  in  their  mutual  sup- 
port, and  are  always  in  truth  the  saoie :  but  the  rude  war- 
&re  of  human  passions  admits  not  of  such  salutary  adjust- 
ments; and  as  mutual  offences  are  in  practice  constantly 
given  and  received,  men  who  natorally  kindle  at  the  sight 
of  what  they  conceive  to  be  insolence  and  usurpation  on  the 
one  side,  or  on  the  other  to  be  cruelty  and  wrong,  are  not 
only  inflamed,  when  they  live  at  the  time  and  are  witnesses 
of  the  scene,  but  they  are  unable  to  give  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation even  of  the  transactions  of  the  past ;  they  cannot 
consider  them,  with  proper  calmness,  even  when  they  ob- 
serve them,  in  a  subsequent  period,  at  a  secure  distance  of 
time  and  place;  so  true  is  thisi,  that  not  one  thoroughly  im- 
partial historian  of  our  annals  can  be  mentioned  ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  warn  my  hearers  that  they  are  to  adopt  no 
train  of  reasoning,  nor  even  the  narrative  of  any  important 
proceeding,  without  a  due  examination  of  different  writers^ 
and  a  careful  consideration  of  their  particular  prejudices. 

Take,  as  specimens,  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Richard 
II. ;  let  them  be  considered  first  in  Hume  and  afterwards  in 
Rapin — the  reader  will  be  impressed  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  representation  of  the  one  historian  and  the  other. 
Let  him  then  turn  to  the  account  given  of  these  reigns  by 
Millar — ^the  difference  will  be  still  more  striking :  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  for  instance,  is  represented  by  Millar  as  per- 
fectly analogous  to  that  of  James  II. ;  a  king  neglecting  the 
interests  and  violating  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  and  justly 
deposed.  In  Hume,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  only  the  picture 
of  a  prince  unfitted  to  contend  with  a  turbulent  people  and 
a  fectious  aristocracy,  and  perishing  by  a  cruel  death,  rather 
fi-om  weakness  of  understanding  than  from  any  malignity  of 
disposition. 

The  discordant  observations  of  these  two    distinguished 
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philoeopbwi,  wlwu  rinwing  the  mine  nctotB  (unl  cvcuta  at 
the  distftnca  of  four  centuriM,  «ufficientl;r  exemplify  that 
diTutou  t)f  ncntimcDt  n-hich  has  been  described  as  existing 
more  or  ]cm  amoug  all  i>olilical  reoaoaere  on  similar  occa- 
eiona.  Thruiighout  all  our  history  it  may  be  observed  that 
all  violeucr  and  rosistaiice  is  imputed  by  Hume  to  faction 
and  barbiiriiim,  by  Millar  and  moKt  other  writers  to  a  laud- 
able spirit  of  freedom  and  independence. 

Tliese  are  the  observations  that  I  have  to  address  to  those 
students  who  are  disposed  to  search  diligently  into  the  re- 
cords of  tiur  history. 

But  I  must  now  turn  again  to  tlie  general  reader,  who  may 
not  have  the  same  ardour  of  inquiry,  or  patience  of  study. 
KapJn  and  Hume  are  our  two  gi'eat  historians. 

But  it  is  Hume  who  is  read  by  every  one.  Hume  is  the 
liistorian  whose  views  and  opinions  insensibly  become  our 
own.  He  is  respected  and  admired  by  the  most  enlightened 
reader;  he  is  the  guide  and  philosopher  of  tlie  ordtnaiy 
render,  to  whose  mind,  on  all  the  topics  connected  with  oiu' 
history,  he  entirely  gives  the  tone  and  the  liiw. 

On  every  account,  therefore,  I  shall  dedicate  the  remainder 
of  this  lecture  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  his  work,  that 
your  confidence  may  not  be  (pven  too  implicitly,  and  that 
while  you  feel,  ae  yon  ought  to  do,  the  charm  of  his  compo- 
sition, the  charm  of  what  Gibbon  called  so  justly  his  careUes 
and  inimitable  beauties,  you  may  be  aware  also  of  the  olijeo- 
tions  that  certainly  exist  to  the  general  tendency  and  practi- 
cal effect  of  his  representations. 

The  two  great  histories  which  we  read,  as  I  must  agiuu 
obBer\-c,  are  those  of  Bapin  and  Hume :  their  political  senti- 
ments are  different;  but  Hume  is  the  author  who,  from  his 
conciseness,  the  charms  of  his  style,  and  the  weight  of  his 
philosophical  observations,  is  always  preferred,  and  is  far 
more  univeTBally  and  thoroughly  read. 

It  is  impoedble,  indeed,  that  the  confidence  of  a  reader 
should  not  be  won  by  the  general  air  of  calmness  and  good 
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sense  which,  indepeudent  of  other  merits,  distinguishes  the 
beautiful  narrative  of  Hume.  If  he  should  tiun  to  his 
authorities  (speaking  first  on  the  favourable  side  of  the 
question),  he  will  then,  and  then  only,  be  able  to  jierceive 
the  entire  merit  of  this  admirable  writer:  the  dexterity  and 
sagacity  with  which  he  has  often  made  out  his  recital,  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  it  is  presented  to  the  reader, 
and  the  valuable  and  penetrating  remarks  by  which  it  is 
enriched. 

But  to  speak  next  on  the  unfavourable  side,  by  turning  to 
the  same  authorities,  we  shall  then  only  perceive  the  entire 
demerit  of  his  work.  It  is  understood,  indeed,  by  every 
reader,  it  has  been  proclaimed  by  many  writers,  that  Hume 
always  inclines  to  the  side  of  prerogative;  that  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Stuarts  his  history  is  little  better  than  an  apo- 
logy; his  pages  are  therefore  read,  in  this  part  of  his  work 
at  least,  with  something  of  distrust,  and  his  representations 
are  not  considered  as  decisive.  But  what  reader  turns  to 
consult  his  references  or  examine  his  original  authorities? 
What  effect  does  this  distrust  after  all  produce  1  Practically 
none.  In  defiance  of  it,  is  not  the  general  influence  of  his 
work,  on  the  general  reader,  just  such  as  the  author  would 
himself  have  wished;  as  strong  and  as  permanent  as  if 
every  statement  and  opinion  in  his  history  had  deserved  our 
perfect  assent  and  approbation  1 

I  must  confess  that  this  appears  to  me  so  entirely  the  feet, 
judging  from  all  that  I  have  experienced  in  myself  and  ob- 
served in  others,  that  I  do  not  conceive  a  lecturer  in  history 
could  render  (could  offer  at  least)  a  more  important  service 
to  an  English  auditory  than  by  following  Mr.  Hume,  step 
by  step,  through  the  whole  of  his  account;  and  showing 
what  were  his  fair  and  what  his  unfair  inferences ;  what  his 
just  representations,  and  what  his  improper  colourings; 
what  his  mistakes,  and,  above  all,  what  his  omissions;  in 
short,  what  were  the  dangera,  and  what  the  advantages,  that 
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attend  tbe  imniaul  of  so  popular  and  able  a  perform- 

it  euch  lectures,  I  appj«heDd,  could  not  be  listened  to. 
I  Uiey  even  formed  into  a  treatise,  they  would  only  be 
irt  pvruacd  by  the  general  reader;  nor  woidd  tliey  be 
irly  and  thoroughly  considered  by  any  but  llie  moat 
at  inquirers. 

Tould  wiah,  however,  to  make  some  effort  of  this  kind, 
ver  slight  and  imperfect.  A  sort  of  Hpccimcn,  perhaps, 
bt  iiffercd,  a  general  notion  may  I  hope  bo  given  ; 
ia  inveetigatiooH  of  thia  nature  are  very  repidsive 
atiguiag,  I  shall  fii  only  upon  some  one  paragraph, 
irst  that  occurs,  and  examine  it  ia  all  its  important 
;  and  contenting  myself  with  this  eiample,  leave  my 
re  to  draw  their  own  reflectiona,  and  pursue  euch 
riee  to  any  further  extent  which  they  may  hereafter 
1  expedient. 

have  already  quoted  a,  paragraph  from  the  reign  of 
rd  III.,  to  show  that  tbe  nature  of  the  contest  be- 
.  prerogative  and  privilege  always  turned  upon  tbe 
pointe  through  tbe  whole  of  our  history.  It  roay  be 
■emembei'ed  that  I  have  always  represented  the  right 
lation  an  the  most  important  question  of  all.  Now 
paragraph    that   immediately  Mows  in   Mr.    Hume 

^ut  there  nas  no  act  of  arbitrary  power  more  firequently 
ted  in  this  reign  than  that  of  imposing  taie«  without 
at  of  parliament.  Though  that  assembly  granted  tbe 
jreater  supplies  than  had  ever  been  obtiuned  by  any  of 
edecessors,  bis  great  imdertakings,  and  Hie  necessity  of 
KiirB,  obliged  him,  to  levy  still  more ;  and  after  his 
lid  success  in  France  had  added  weight  to  bis  autho- 
bese  arbitrary  impositions  became  almost  annual  and 
tuaL  Cotton's  Abridgment  of  the  Eocorda  affords 
roue  instances  of  thia  kind,  in  the  fiist  year  of  bis 
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reign,  in  the  thirteenth  jear»  in  the  fourteenth,  in  the 
twentieth,  in  the  twentj-firaty  in  the  twenty-eecond,  in  the 
twenty-fifth,  in  the  thirty-eig^ith,  in  the  fiftieth,  and  in  the 
fifty-first. 

*'  The  king  openly  ayowed  and  maintained  thiei  power  of 
leyying  taxes  at  pleasure.  At  ooe  time  he  replied  to  the 
remonstrance  made  by  the  Commone  against  it^  that  the 
impositions  had  been  exacted  fi-om  great  neeeanty,  and  had 
been  assented  to  by  the  prelates,  eu^  banma,  and  aome  of 
the  Commons;  at  another,  that  he  would  advise  with  his 
counoiL  When  the  parliament  desired  that  a  law  might  be 
enacted  £or  the  punishmoit  of  such  as  leried  these  arbitrary 
impositions,  he  refused  compliance.  In  the  subsequent  year 
they  desired  that  the  king  might  renounce  his  pretended 
prerogative;  but  his  answer  was,  that  he  would  leyy  no 
taxes  without  necessity,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and 
where  he  reasonably  might  use  that  authority.  This  inci- 
dent passed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  these  were,  in  a 
manner,  his  last  words  to  his  people.  It  would  seem  that 
the  &mou8  charter  or  statute  of  Edward  L,  ^  de  tallagio  non 
ooncedendo,'  though  never  repealed,  was  supposed  to  have 
akeady  lost  by  age  all  its  authority.  These  &ct8  can  only 
i^ow  the  practice  of  the  times;  for  as  to  the  right,  the  con- 
tinued remonstrances  of  the  Commons  may  seem  to  prove 
that  it  rather  lay  on  their  side;  at  least,  those  remonstrances 
served  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  practioe  oi  the  court  from 
becoming  an  established  part  df  the  constitution." 

Now,  here  we  have  certainly  very  important  statements. 
Let  my  hearer  observe  them. 

"  But  there  was  no  act  of  arbitrary  power  more  frequently 
repeated  in  this  reign,  than  that  of  imposing  taxes  wkkotU 
consent  of  parliament." — "  These  arbitrary  impositions  be- 
came almost  annual  and  perpetual.*' — ^*'The  king  openly 
avowed  and  maintained  this  power  of  levying  taxes  at 
pleasure."  Such  are  Mr.  Hume's  expressions  to  represent 
the  facts. 

"  These  fSacts,"  he  continues,  "  only  show  the  practioa 
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the  times,  for  as  to  the  right,  the  continual  remonstranoes  of 
the  Commons  may  seem  to  prove  that  it  rather  lay  on  their 
side." — Such  is  the  general  air  of  his  reasoning  upon  these 
fitcts. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  writer  like  Mr.  Hume 
vill  be  palpably  and  entirely  unfair  either  in  his  facts  or  his 
reasonings,  yet  he  may  be  sufficiently  so,  to  give  his  reader 
an  impression  on  the  whole  not  so  favoiuuble  to  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  subject,  as  the  case  admits  of. 

The  authority  quoted  is  Cotton's  Abridgment  of  the  Re- 
cords; and  on  consulting  the  references  of  Mr.  Hume,  they 
will  be  seen  to  prove,  as  he  asserts,  that  money  was  raised 
by  the  king,  without  the  authority  of  parliament.  This 
must  be  considered  as  proved  by  the  occasional  complaints 
of  the  Commons,  which  in  the  references  constantly  appear  j 
but  the  still  more  important  consideration  is  this, — what 
were  the  answer's  of  the  king  to  these  complaints  of  the 
Commons  ]  Mr.  Hume's  assertion  is,  that  "  the  king  openly 
avowed  and  maintained  this  power  of  levying  taxes  at  plea- 
sure. At  one  time,"  says  Hume,  "  he  replied  to  the  remon- 
strance made  by  the  Commons,  '  that  the  impositions  had 
been  exacted  from  great  neceuUyy  and  had  been  assented  to 
by  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  some  of  the  com- 
mons.* "  Now,  even  this  answer,  thus  given  by  Mr.  Hume, 
does  not  justify  him  in  the  assertion,  that  the  king  openly 
avowed  and  maintained  the  power  of  levying  taxes  at  plea- 
sure— quite  the  contrary;  for  the  king  alleged  not  his  right 
but  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  assent  of  the  lords  and 
part  of  the  commons.  Upon  looking,  however,  at  Mr. 
Hume's  reference  in  Cotton,  page  53,  the  real  answer  appears 
to  have  been  as  follows  : — "  If  any  such  imposition  be  made, 
the  same  was  made  upon  great  necessity,  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  prelates,  counts,  barons,  and  other  great  men,  and 
some  of  the  commons  then  present,  notwithstanding  the 
king  wills  not,  that  such  undue  impositions  be  di'awn  into 
consequence." 

These  last  words,  "  notwithstanding,  «kc."  are  totally  omit- 
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ted  by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  representation  of  the  king's  an- 
swer; but  they  are  evidently  very  material  and  entirely 
opposed  to  Mr.  Hume's  affirmation,  that  the  king  openly 
avowed  and  maintained  this  power  of  levying  taxes  at  plea- 
sure, in  so  much  so,  that  they  are  the  very  words  which  are 
always  used,  when  a  particular  exception  is  made  to  a  gene- 
ral rule,  and  it  is  thought  necessary  to  assert  and  acknow- 
ledge the  general  rule,  and  leave  it  as  it  stood  before.  The 
king's  answer,  in  every  part  of  it,  particularly  in  this  last 
omitted  part,  implies  that  the  light  of  levying  money  could 
not  be  regularly  exercised  without  the  parliament. 

Again.  At  another  time,  says  Mr.  Humie,  the  king 
replied,  "  that  he  would  advise  with  his  council ;"  but  the 
real  answer  in  the  reference  in  Cotton,  page  57,  is  this, — 
that  the  subsidy  (of  which  they  seem  to  have  complained) 
**  was  granted  for  a  time  yet  enduring^  within  which  time  the 
king  will  advise  with  his  council  what  shall  be  best  to  be  done 
therein  for  the  good  of  the  people." 

The  first  part  of  this  answer  (that  the  subsidy  was  granted 
for  a  term  yet  enduring),  which  acknowledges  the  right  of 
the  Commons,  is  again  totally  omitted  by  Mr.  Hume,  and 
his  representation  is,  that  the  king  answered  ''  that  he  would 
advise  with  his  council."  Again.  «  When  the  parliament," 
says  Mr.  Hume,  '*  desired  that  a  law  might  be  enacted  for 
the  punishment  of  such  as  levied  these  arbitrary  imposi- 
tions, the  king  refused  compliance." 

Upon  consulting  the  reference,  the  petition  of  the  Com- 
mons runs  thus.  They  petition,  "  that  such  as  shall  of  their 
own  authority  lay  new  impositions  without  assent  of  parlia* 
ment,  may  lose  life,  member,  and  other  forfeitures."  In  the 
House  of  Commons  this  was  surely  a  mott  violent  and 
objectionable  mode  of  asserting  their  right  of  taxation,  and 
well  deserving  the  resistance  of  the  king. 

The  answer  of  the  king  was,  "  Let  the  common  law  hereto- 
fore used  run." 

L 
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Now  thia  is  not  so  muck  to  refuse  compliance,  as  to  give 
ft  pR>p*r  AUMirer. 

On  ttio  whole,  ne  liave  bora  iicitlier  the  exact  jietitioD  uor 
tha  szfccl  lumwer  thut  would  have  been  supposed  from  the 
Moount  gifvu  by  Mr.  Hume  :  the  vorda  of  the  Commons 
Tould  Lave  bouu  aujiposed,  from  Ur.  Hume's  expressions, 
more  rcnsonablc,  niid  those  of  the  king  more  autharitstiTe 
and  arbitrary,  than  they  really  were;  that  is,  an  impropei 
represenlation  is  gircn  of  both  thv  one  and  the  other, 

"In  tlie  siibsequeut  year,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "they  desired 
that  the  kiug  might  renounce  this  pretended  prerogative." 
Hie  raference  which  is  printed  in  the  margin  of  Hume,  in 
some  editions,  133,  should  be  152,  and  is  more  exactly  re- 
presested  by  Mr.  Hume  than  any  of  tlia  rest  For  the 
port  of  the  parliament  roll  referred  to,  we  ore  indebted  to 
the  diligence  not  of  Cotton,  but  of  his  editor,  the  famous 
Prynne. 

The  petition  from  the  Commons  was  for  a  i/eneral  eurreu- 
der  of  tlio  right  totally  and  formally. 

But  the  king,  whose  end  was  now  approaching,  having 
nothing  further  to  hope  or  fear  from  his  people,  and  not 
inclined  by  his  own  net  formally  tn  niaindoD  for  his  aiicceis- 
sor  a  power  which  he  had  sometimes  found  it  so  convement 
to  eierciae,  returned  for  answer,  m  might  have  been  ex- 
pected,— "  That  with  respect  to  layit^  any  charge  upon  the 
people  without  common  assent,  that  the  ling  is  not  at  all 
willing  to  do  it  without  great  necessity  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  and  where  he  may  do  it  with  reas<aL" 

In  those  other  instances  which  are  prodnced  by  Mr. 
Hume,  to  prove  the  practice  of  arbitrary  impoeitions,  in- 
Btancea  where  Mr.  Hume  quotes  no  angww,  tliore  is  either 
no  answer  from  the  king  on  record,  or  one  that  is  soothing 
and  ftpologelical,  or  one  that  ia  favourable  to  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  the  king's  very  dlence  must 
1)0  coowdered  as  fiivounible  to  their  right. 
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In  one  of  the  first  instanoes  of  complaint  referred  to  by 
Hume,  the  answer  was — "  Forasmuch  as  these  charges  were 
ordained  (alluding  to  charges  ordained  by  the  Privy  Council 
without  the  Commons)  for  safe  conduct  of  merchandises 
into  the  realm  and  forth  to  foreign  parts,  upon  which  con- 
duct the  king  hath  spent  much,  which  before  Michaelmas 
cannot  well  be  levied,  it  seemeth  that  the  levying  of  it^  for 
so  small  a  time  to  come,  should  not  be  grievous.** 

This  is  apologetical.  Again,  some  merchants  had  farmed 
the  customs  and  subsidies,  and  raised  the  rate  above  that 
mentioned  by  parliament ;  the  Commons  complained ;  the 
answer  was — "  Let  the  merchants  be  called  into  parliament 
and  answer."  In  another  instance  of  complaint  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hume,  the  answer  was  the  same  as  one  already 
cited — "That  the  imposition  was  made  upon  great  necessity, 
with  the  assent  of  the  courts,  Ac,  and  some  of  the  Commons, 
and  that  the  king  wills  not,  that  such  imposition  be  unduly 
drawn  in  consequence." 

The  student,  after  having  weighed  these  answers,  is  then 
to  reflect  upon  the  great  ability,  attractive  qualities,  military 
talents,  and  brilliant  victories  of  this  renowned  monarch,  of 
Edward  III.,  and  he  must  then  consider,  whether  no  stronger 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  whole  than  what  Mr. 
Hume  leaves  with  his  readers,  which  is  this :  that  "  as  to  the 
right  of  taxation,  the  continued  remonstrances  of  the  Com- 
mons may  seem  to  prove  that  it  rather  lay  on  their  side." 

The  paragraph  that  has  been  thus  taken  from  Mr.  Hume 
was  not  selected  as  one  in  which  he  was  either  faulty  or 
otherwise  in  his  representations,  but  as  one  that  exhibited, 
in  the  smallest  compass,  the  nature  of  the  constitution  at 
that  time,  and  ever  after,  till  1 688,  and  as  one  that  involved 
more  especially  the  question  of  the  right  of  taxation.  It  was 
literally  the  first  that  I  tried. 

On  examination,  however,  it  turns  out  that  we  do  not 
arrive  at  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Hume  has  drawn  for 
us;  for  from  it;  and  we  are  thus  taught  to  be  more  than 

I*  ft 
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erer  ntt^douB  of  the  historiaa'a  pnrtioulor  prejudices.  And 
OD  the  wbole,  this  iiutance  will  Bhow  jou  that  you  most  not 
Uke  it  /or  grautod  that  Mr.  Humo  accurately  represents 
even  the  very  autboritie*  he  quotes :  bo  irrcaistible  iu  these 
OMea  ifl  tho  iDHuence  of  the  eentimeuts  of  the  mind  over 
the  opetmtions  of  the  understand  ing. 

I  rtop  to  observe,  that  as  a  lecturer  on  history,  I  con  only 
point  out  to  you  fields  of  inquiry  and  trains  of  reaEoioing, 
and  it  must  be  left  for  you  to  do  the  rest. 

Thus  I  have  just  now  drawn  your  attention  to  one  great 
line  of  objection  to  Mr.  Hume's  history,  his  inaccurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  very  autliorities  he  quotes.  You  must 
youTBelvos  pursue  the  subject. 

But  I  will  DOW  mention  another:  the  colouring  which  he 
gives  til  his  materials,  and  this  more  particularly  in  a  man- 
ner of  his  own.  He  ascribes  tc  the  personages  of  history, 
as  they  pass  before  him,  the  views  and  opinions  of  later 
ages ;  those  sentiments  and  reasonings,  fur  instance,  which 
his  own  enligbl«ned  and  powei-ful  mind  was  enabled  to  form, 
not  those,  vhich  either  really  were  or  could  be  formed  by 
men  thinking  and  acting  many  centuries  before. 

But  this  is  to  mislead  the  reader,  and  in  iact  to  drav  him 
aside  from  all  the  proper  instruction  of  history,  mucb  of 
wbicb  lies  in  the  comparison  of  one  age  with  another. 

I  will  refer  to  an  instance,  taken  from  the  times  we  are 
now  considering,  as  a  general  specimen  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  one  of  the  most  common  and  serious  faults  that  can 
be  objected  to  in  the  attractive  pi^s  of  his  history. 

In  his  accoimt  of  the  unfortunate  close  of  the  reign  of 
Bichard  II.,  Mr.  Hume  observes,  that  one  man  alone,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  the  courage,  amid  the  general  dis- 
loyalty and  violence,  to  appear  in  defence  of  his  unhappy 
maater,  and  to  plead  his  cause  against  all  the  power  of  the 
prevailing  party. 

He  then  gives  a  representation  of  the  speech  ;  but  if  we 
turn  to  Sir  J.  Haymrd'a  history  (the  authority  which  Hiune 
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himself  quotes)  we  may  there  see  the  speech  fully  given ; 
and  it  will  be  found  not  without  its  beauties,  but  certainlj 
very  inferior  to  the  representation  of  it  which  is  exhibited 
in  Hume.  The  philosophic  observations  which  are  inter- 
woven and  added  by  Mr.  Hume,  serve  to  give  a  great  force 
and  finish  to  the  expostulations  of  the  bishop  in  &vour  of 
the  fallen  monarch;  but  the  more  important  consideration 
is,  that  they  serve  also  to  throw  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
barons  an  air  of  greater  violence  and  criminality  than  pro- 
perly belong  to  them;  for  their  conduct  rises  up  in  still 
stronger  contrast,  if  such  views  of  the  English  constitution 
and  of  the  principles  of  government  could  indeed  have  been 
taken  and  urged  in  such  an  assembly  by  a  contemporary 
statesman,  a  man  of  like  passions  and  hke  information  with 
themselves. 

I  will  venture  to  take  up  your  time  by  considering  more 
minutely  the  instance  before  us.  Observe,  first,  the  beauti- 
ful reasonings  of  Hume  :  it  would  be  not  a  little  marvellous 
if  they  had  been  produced  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  "  He  represented,**  says  Hume,  "to  the 
parliament,  that  all  the  abuses  of  government  which  could 
justly  be  imputed  to  Richard,  far  from  amounting  to  ty- 
ranny, were  merely  the  result  of  error  and  youth,  or  mis- 
guided counsel :"  this,  though  in  difierent  words,  the  bishop 
did  say.  "■  And  that  this  admitted,"  continues  Mr.  Hume, 
"  of  a  remedy  more  easy  and  salutary  than  a  total  subver- 
sion of  the  constitution :"  this,  which  is  of  a  more  philoso- 
phic cast,  the  bishop  did  not  say.  Now  mark  what  immedi- 
ately follows  in  Hume;  not  any  such  observation,  as  was 
very  likely  to  be  offered  by  the  bishop  to  the  barons,  or 
even  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Sir  J.  Hayward  him- 
self, two  centuries  afterwards,  but  the  very  observation 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Hume 
while  writing  the  History  of  England ;  the  great  principle 
by  means  of  which  he  defends  all  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  our  monarchs,  and  by  which  he  reconciles  his 
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readers  to  the  admission  of  sentiments  and  opinions  nnfi^ 
Yourablo  to  the  best  interests  and  assured  rights  of  the  po- 
pular port  of  our  constitution.  "  The  bishop  represented  to 
the  Lords/*  continues  Mr.  Hume,  "  that  even  if  these  abuaei 
of  goYernment  had  been  much  more  violent  and  dangerous 
than  they  really  were,  they  had  chiefly  proceeded  from  for- 
mer examples  of  resistance,  which,  making  the  prince  sensi- 
ble of  his  precariow  situation,  had  obliged  him  to  establidi 
his  throne  by  irregular  and  arbitrary  expedients:"  the 
bishop  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  now  observe  the  next 
remark  that  follows  in  Hume ;  how  woi-thy  of  the  general!* 
zing  mind  of  the  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century- 
how  little  likely  to  have  been  addressed  by  a  warm  hearted 
ecclesiastic  to  the  disorderly  barons  of  the  fourteenth. 
"  That  laws  could  never  secure  the  subject  which  did  not 
give  security  to  the  sovereign ;  and  if  the  maxim  of  invio- 
lable loyalty,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, were  once  rejected,  the  privileges  belonging  to  the 
several  orders  of  the  state,  instead  of  being  fortified  by  that 
licentiousness,  would  thereby  lose  the  surest  foimdation  of 
their  force  and  stability." 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  worthy  of  a  great  reasoner  like 
Mr.  Hume,  when  applying  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the 
subject  of  government ;  and  all  this  may  be  cheerfully  as- 
sented to  by  the  warmest  partisan  of  popular  privileges : 
and  the  more  so,  because  it  is  at  length  understood,  that  the 
king  can  only  act  by  his  ministers;  and  that  though  the 
king  must  be  secm^e,  that  his  mind  may  be  at  rest  on  the 
subject  of  his  prerogative,  and  that  the  security  also  of  his 
people  may  be  thus  undisturbed,  still  that  his  ministers 
need  not;  that  they  are  responsible  at  least,  though  the 
sovereign  be  not ;  that,  in  short,  there  is  some  one  responsi- 
ble, and  that  the  community  is  not  left  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
tune, and  without  any  reasonable  means  of  watching  over 
its  own  interests. 

No  such  interpretation,  however,  of  this  great  principle  of 
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goyemment  is  added  by  Mr.  Hume ;  and  neither  the  prin- 
ciple so  stated,  nor  the  interpretation,  is  to  be  found  in  Sir 
J.  Haywaixl ;  and  it  was  not  in  this  philosophic  manner  that 
the  bishop  reasoned,  according  to  the  representation  of  Sir 
J.  Hayward ;  his  arguments  were  founded  merely  upon  the 
obvious  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  ''  I  will  not  speak,"  said  the  bi^op  (according  to 
Sir  J.  Hayward),  "  what  may  be  done  in  a  popular  state  or  a 
consular.  In  these  and  such  like  governments,  the  prince 
hath  not  legal  rights ;  but  if  the  sovereign  mi^ty  be  in 
the  prince,  as  it  was  in  the  three  first  empires,  and  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Judea  and  Israel,  and  is  now  in  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  France,  Spain,  Scotland,  Muscovy,  Turkey,  Tar- 
taria,  Pei-sia,  Ethiopia^  and  almost  all  the  kingdoms  of  Asia 
and  Africke — (very  like  the  philosophic  reasonings  of  Hume, 
all  this !  England  1  Ethiopia !  and  Africke  !) — although  for 
his  vices  he  be  improfitable  to  the  subjects,  yea,  hurtful,  yea» 
intolerable,  yet  can  they  lawfully  neither  harme  his  person 
nor  hazard  his  power,  whether  by  judgment  or  else  by  force ; 
for  neither  one  nor  all  magistrates  have  any  authority  over 
the  prince  from  whom  all  authority  is  derived,  and  whose 
only  presence  doeth  silence  and  suspend  all  inferiour  juris- 
diction and  power.  As  for  force,  what  subject  can  attempt, 
or  assist,  or  counsel,  or  conceal  violence  against  his  prince 
and  not  incur  the  high  and  heinous  crime  of  treason  I" 

The  bishop  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  instance  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, of  Baltazar,  of  Saul,  and  then  insists  that  not 
only  our  actions  but  our  speedies  also,  and  our  very 
thoughts,  are  strictly  charged  with  duty  and  obedience  unto 
princes,  whether  they  be  good  princes  or  evil ;  **  that  the 
law  of  God  ordaineth  that  he  which  doeth  presumptuously 
against  the  ruler  of  the  people,  e^all  dye ;  that  we  are  not 
to  touch  the  Lord's  anointed,  nor  rail  upon  the  judges, 
neitlier  speak  evil  against  the  ruler  of  the  people  ;  that  the 
apostles  do  demand  further,  that  even  our  thoughts  and 
soules  bee  obedient  to  higher  powers;   and  least  any 
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iihould  koflgin*  that  tfaey  metLut  of  good  prioccs  ouly,  they 
spMk  generally  of  all ;  mid  further,  to  take  away  all  do«bt, 
th«y  may  (make)  expresBu  mention  of   the   evil    prinoea," 

The  bishop  then  goes  on  to  illiiatrate  hU  doctrine  by  the 
coDBideration  of  the  domestic  relation  of  parent  and  child. 
"The  BOQ  must  not  lift  up  his  hand,"  naj-a  he,  "against  the 
&ther,  though  for  all  eicesse  of  villonieB,  odious  and  exe- 
crable both  to  God  and  man  ;  bnt  our  couutry  m  dearer 
unto  UB  tluui  our  parents,  and  the  prince  is  Pater  Palrio;, 
the  fiither  of  our  country,  and  therefore,  dec.,  not  to  be 
violated.  Doth  he  (the  prince)  command  or  demand  our 
perGOUS  or  our  purses,  we  must  not  shun  for  the  one  noi- 
shrink  for  the  other :  for,  as  Nehemiah  saitb,"  continues 
the  bishop,  "  kings  hayo  dominion  over  the  bodies  and  OTer 
the  cattle  of  their  subjects  at  their  pleasure.  Yea,  the 
church  liath  declared  it  to  bee  an  heresie  to  hold  that  a 
prince  may  be  slain  or  deposed  by  his  subjects  for  any  dis- 
order or  fault  either  in  life  or  else  in  government."  Such  is 
the  reasoning  of  the  bishop,  as  given  by  Sir  J.  Hayward. 
And  bis  phHosophy,  when  it  ajipeare,  ia  the  following: 
"  There  will  be  &ultes  so  long  as  there  are  man  :  and  as  we 
endure  with  patience  a  barren  year,  if  it  happen,  and  unsea- 
sonable weather,  and  such  other  defects  of  nature,  so  must 
wee  tollerate  the  imperfections  of  rulers  fuid  quietlye  ex- 
])ecte  eyther  reformation  or  else  a  change." 

This  is  the  first  specimen  of  it,  and  the  only  remaining 
philosophic  position  that  I  can  observe,  is  the  following  : 

"  Oh  !  how  shall  the  worlde  be  pestered  with  tyrantes,  if 
subjects  may  rebell  upon  every  pretence  of  tyranby  I"  The 
instances  that  followed  to  illustrate  this  remark  are  not  well 
chosen  by  the  bishop.  "  If  they  levy  a  subsidy  or  any  other 
taxation,  it  shall  be  daymed  oppression,"  &c. 

And  now  what  will  my  hearer  suppose,  if  I  tell  him  that 
I  believe  the  speech  thus  ^ven  by  Sir  J,  Hay  ward  to  the 
good  bishop  ia  wholly  a  composition  of  Sir  J,  himself;  and 
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that  though  the  general  statement  of  paanye  obedience  may 
have  been  expressed  by  the  bishop,  no  such  words  were  ut- 
tered as  he  describes.  Walsingham  takes  no  notice  of  the 
bishop's  speech.  Another  historian,  Hall,  but  about  the 
time  of  Sir  J.  Hayward,  says  that  the  bishop  did  rise  up  in 
his  place  and  speak ;  and  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
are  put  into  his  mouth  by  Hall.  The  same  is  done  in  the 
play  of  Richard  II.  by  Shakespeare,  and  these  doctrines  were 
possibly  the  topics  that  he  chiefly  insisted  upon;  but  the 
only  fact  that  can  be  now  ascertained  is,  that  he  was  thix)wn 
into  prison  for  words  spoken  in  parliament  in  opposition  to 
the  usurpation  of  Henry ;  and  on  this  has  been  founded  the 
very  elaborate  speech  of  Sir  J.  Hayward,  and  the  very  im- 
probable arguments  ascribed  to  him  by  Hume.  Now  all 
this  is  not  to  write  history,  either  in  Mr.  Hume  or  in  Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

And  this  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  show  you,  as  before, 
the  particular  description  of  fault,  which  may  be  objected  to 
Mr.  Hume^  that  of  colouring  the  materials  before  him,  and 
attributing  to  the  personages  of  history  the  sentiments  of  his 
own  philosophic  mind :  and  this  second  description  of  £a,ult 
is  to  be  added  to  the  former,  which  I  have  mentioned,  that 
of  not  accurately  representing  the  very  passages  he  quotes. 

In  the  next  page  of  his  history,  indeed,  when  Mr.  Hume 
comes  to  comment  uj)on  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  crown, 
he  attributes  a  speech  to  the  king,  and  properly,  for  he  can 
extract  from  the  rolls  of  parliament  the  veiy  words  which 
the  king  made  use  of  This  Mr.  Hume  doest,  and  this  is  to 
write  history. 

The  words  extracted  are  certainly  very  remarkable,  and 
very  descriptive  of  the  scene  and  the  age ;  but  it  is  relics 
of  this  kind  that  an  historian  should  produce  and  make  the  , 
,  subject  of  the  philosophic  meditation  of  his  reader,  not  offer 
him  modern  views  and  sentiments  of  his  own. 

A  few  barbarous  words,  or  any  distinct  fiact,  that  can  be 
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abown  Ut  be  antLeutic,  arc  worth  voluines  of  rosoiuags  and 
oonjeoturea  of  a  tliinlciii^  mmJ ;  or  ratlier.  it  ia  on  such 
relics  and  btcta  that  tlie  atudeat  must  iu  the  first  place  atone 
depend  vheti  hn  ooUocta  loatemls  for  liis  mstnictioLi,  and  be 
must  never  Iubo  eight  of  ttiem,  viien  he  comes  afterwards  to 
build  up  hii  palitical  reaaoniogB  and  oonclusioos. 

It  ie  npoti  thia  account,  and  it  is  to  impreai  this  lesson 
upon  jour  reeoUcctioo,  that  I  hare  gone  into  this  dotnil,  aud 
perhapB  not  a  little  exercised  your  patience.  It  is  for  thig 
reason  and  for  another,  to  show  you  the  importance  of  the 
political  principles  of  men ;  u  point  which  I  must  for  erer 
eaforce  in  the  course  of  these  lectures.  First  observe  the 
general  remarks  of  Hume. — "Though  some  topics,"  says 
Mr.  Hume,  while  introductug  the  passages  I  Lave  just 
quoted  from  him, — "though  some  topics  employed  b;  tLat 
virtuous  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Carlifile,  may  seem  to  iarour 
too  much  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  itc,  the  in< 
trepidit;  as  well  as  disintercstodiiesB  of  his  behaviour 
proves,"  sajH  Mr,  Hume,  "  that  whatever  his  speculative 
principles  were,  his  heart  was  elevated  far  above  the  mean- 
ness and  abject  submission  of  a  slave."  Undoubtedly  it 
does :  this  observation  of  Mr.  Hume  is  very  just,  and  there- 
fore it  is  more  incumbent  upon  me,  as  your  lecturer,  to  im- 
press upon  your  minds  the  importance  of  your  political 
principles,  that  you  may  endeavour  to  be  wise  as  well  as 
virtuous.  It  is  but  too  plain  from  the  historian's  own 
account,  that  men  of  the  most  noble  feelings  and  honour- 
able character  (such  as  the  bishop  is  hei-e  supposed  by  Mr. 
Hume  to  have  been),  may  on  public  occasions  act  upon 
principles,  and  enforce  political  doctrines,  -wWch  crm  have 
no  tendency  but  to  make  their  fellow  creatures  base  and 
servile  (whatever  they  may  be  themselves),  by  injuring  and 
destroying  the  only  source  of  all  elevated  diaracter  in  a 
people,  the  free  principles  of  the  constitution  of  their  go- 
vernment.    It  is  of  little  consequence  that  men  may  not 
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have,  themselves,  the  feelings  of  slayes^  if  they  propagate 
doctrines  that  will  practicallj  and  in  the  result  make  a 
nation  of  slaves  around  them. 

But  to  return  to  Hume.  Gilbert  Stuart^  a  yery  able 
though  somewhat  impetuous  inquirer  into  the  earlier  parts 
of  our  history,  has  pronounced  his  opinion  upon  the  work 
of  Mr.  Hume  in  the  following  words :  ''  From  its  beginning 
to  its  conclusion,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  a  plausible 
defence  of  prerogative.  As  an  elegant  and  spirited  compo- 
sition, it  merits  every  commendation.  But  no  friend  to 
hmnanity,  and  to  the  freedom  of  this  kingdom,  will  consider 
his  constitutional  inquiries,  with  their  effect  on  his  narrative, 
and  compare  them  with  the  ancient  and  venerable  monu- 
ments of  our  story,  without  feeling  a  lively  surprise,  and  a 
patriot  indignation." 

This  opinion,  however  severe,  is  not  very  different  from 
that  which  is  in  general  entertained  by  others,  who  from 
previous  study  are  competent  to  decide  ;  and  this,  while  the 
literary  merits  of  the  history  are  universally  acknowledged. 
The  student  will  therefore  read,  with  more  than  ordinary 
care,  what  he  is  told  is  so  fitted  at  once  to  charm  his  taste 
and  to  mislead  his  understanding. 

Since  I  drew  up  this  lecture,  a  work  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Edinburgh ;  it  is  not  well  written  in  point 
of  style,  and  the  author  must  be  considered  as  a  writer  on 
the  popular  side,  but  he  is  a  man  of  research  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind.  It  is  a  work  of  weight  and  learning, 
and  it  appears  to  me  for  ever  to  have  damaged,  and  most 
materially  damaged,  the  character  of  Mr.  Hume  as  an  accu- 
i^ate  historian.  It  justifies  the  opinion  I  have  just  alluded 
to,  as  pronounced  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  maintained  by 
others  competent  to  decide. 

I  must  observe,  before  I  conclude,  that  it  is  the  general 
effect  of  the  narrative  of  this  able  historian  that  is  of  so 
much  importance.  Particular  passages  might  be  drawn 
from  his  work  of  every  description,  favourable  as  well  as 
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unfoTounible  Uj  tbo  iirivileges  of  the  subject.  But  tbe  sen- 
timant  convsyed  by  euoh  particular  passages,  taken  singly, 
^v  in  fiict  Htaud  oppoeed  to  the  general  impression  that  re- 
sults &0m  tbe  whole. 

Were  a  populnr  writer  to  seek  for  obseni-tttioiiH  favourable 
to  the  cniise  of  the  liberties  of  England,  he  would  ofton  find 
them  nowhere  bettor  expressed;  but  their  beiug  found  iu 
the  history  of  Hume  is  a  circumstance  quite  annlogoiiB  to 
what  Constantly  obtains,  in  every  literary  performance, 
where  the  author  has  (on  whatever  account)  a  general  pur- 
pose to  accomplisli,  which  the  nature  of  his  subject  does  not 
in  strict  reason  allow.  Tmth  is  then  continually  mised  up 
with  misrcpreseiitation,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  reason- 
ing, which  iu  its  final  impression  ia  materially  wrong,  is  so 
interepersed  with  observations  which  are  in  themselves  per- 
fectly right,  that  the  reader  is  at  no  time  sufficiently  oa  bis 
guard,  and  is  at  Isft  betrayed  into  conclusions  totally  un- 
warrantable, and  at  variance  with  his  best  feelings  and 
soundest  opiuions. 

Observe  the   writings  of    Rochefoucault  or  Mandeville; 
you  will  thei-e  see  what  I  am  describing,  as  indeed  you  may 
in  every  work,  where  the  author  ia  deceived  himself  or  is  de-  ■ 
ceiving  others. 

One  word  more  and  I  conclude, — one  word  as  an  estimate 
of  the  whole  subject  between  Mr.  Hume  and  his  oppo- 
nents. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  the 
whole  of  our  history  during  the  period  from  Edward  J.  to 
Henry  VIII.  was  a  scene  of  irr^ularity  and  of  great  occa- 
sional violence  ;  that  the  laws  could  neither  be  always  main- 
tained, nor  could  the  principles  of  legislation  be  ever  said  to 
be  well  understood  ;  we  must  admit,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  imagine,  as  Mr.  Hume  complains  we  do,  that  all  the 
princes  who  were  unfortunate  in  their  government  were  ne- 
cessai-ily  tyrannical  in  their  conduct,  and  that  resistance  to 
the  monarch  always  proceeded  from  some  attempt  on  hia 
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part  to  invade  the  privileges  of  the  subject     This  we  must 
admit. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
struggle  between  the  subject  and  the  crown  was  constantly 
kept  up  in  the  times  of  the  most  able,  as  well  as  of  the 
weakest  mouarchs :  that  they  who  resisted  the  prerogative 
never  did  it  without  producing  those  maxims  and  without 
asserting  those  principles  of  freedom,  which  are  necessary  to 
all  rational  government ;  which  are  by  no  means  fitted  in 
themselves  to  produce  anarchy,  and  by  no  means  inconsist- 
ent with  all  those  salutary  prerogatives  of  the  crown  which 
are  requisite  to  the  regular  protection  of  the  subject. 

Jn  the  third  place,  that  if  these  maxims  and  principles 
had  not  been  &om  time  to  time  asserted,  and  sometimes 
with  success,  that  the  result  must  have  been,  that  our  con- 
stitution would  have  degenerated,  like  that  of  France  and  of 
every  other  European  state,  into  a  system  of  monarchical 
power,  unlimited  and  imrestrained  by  the  interference  of 
any  legislative  assemblies. 

And  that  therefore,  in  the  last  place,  Mr.  Hume  tells  the 
story  of  England  without  giving  sufficient  praise  to  those 
patriots  who  preserved  and  transmitted  those  general  habits 
of  thinking  on  political  subjects  which  have  always  distin- 
guished this  country,  and  to  which  alone  every  Englishman 
owes,  at  this  day,  all  that  makes  his  life  a  blessing  and  his 
existence  honourable. 


LFXTORE  VI. 


I»  my  la«t  lecture  I  called  yoia  attention  to  Ecglaud. 
After  ahowing  you  that  in  the  coaaidetation  of  its  btatory 
W8  soon  arrived  at  t!ic  same  points  as  in  the  history  of  the 
rest  of  Eiirope,  I  mentioned  to  you  that  there  were  before 
jou  the  faoffi  of  our  history  and  the  philosophy  of  it ;  that 
you  were  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  one,  hot  that  you 
must  endeavour  to  uuderalaad  the  other ;  above  ail,  that 
the  coos ti tut ional  history  of  your  country  must  be  your 
great  object  of  inquity;  that  Bapin,  Hume,  and  Millar  m\i«t 
be  your  »uthorH  ;  at  the  aarao  time  I  referred  you  to  other 
sources  of  iiifiirmation  and  otiior  hiBtorianH, 

Next,  I  stated  to  you,  that  a  diSerenoe  in  the  opinions  of 
men  had  existed  and  always  must  exist  in  ereiy  mixed  form 
of  government ;  that  there  must  be 'always  those  who  &vonr 
the  monarchical  and  those  who  fiivour  the  popular  part  of 
it;  that  through  the  whole  of  our  history,  down  to  1688, 
there  had  been  maintained  a  struggle  between  prerogative 
and  privilege  ;  and  that  no  thoroughly  impartial  historian  of 
our  annak  could  he  found. 

Lastly,  1  attempted  to  give  you  some  general  description 
of  the  merits  of  Hume,  the  most  popular  and  the  most  able, 
and  therefore  the  most  important  of  our  historians. 

I  endeavoured  to  protect  you,  or  rather  to  enable  you  to 
protect  yourselves,  from  the  mistakes  into  which  you  might 
foil  if  you  depended  on  his  representations,  if  you  rested 
upon  them  with  that  confidence  which  his  evident  good 
sense  and  apparent  calmness  and  impartiality  H|j|ld  natu- 
rally inspire. 


ality^^^^  uatu 
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His  references,  as  I  then  showed  yon,  do  not  always  bear 
him  out  in  his  statements ;  and  hk  omissions  must  be  taken 

into  account  as  well  as  his  misrepresentations — ^this  is  the 
first  point. 

But  he  ascribes  to  those  who  acted  in  the  earlier  scenes  of 
our  history  sentiments  and  opinions  which  belong  only  to  his 
own  philosophic  mind — ^this  is  the  second. 

On  the  whole,  he  does  not  tell  the  story  of  our  constitu- 
tional history  fairly. 

He  must  in  his  facts  be  compared  with  Rapiu  ;  if  neces- 
sary with  original  authorities :  and  in  his  philosophy  with 
Millar  and  others. 

And  now  I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  offer  you  a  re- 
mark, which  I  hope  you  will  hereafter  not  think  very  unna- 
tural for  me  to  have  made  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  is  wonderful  then,  I  must  observe,  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  men  like  Mr.  Hume,  of  peaceful  habits^  and  of  benevo- 
lent affections,  men  at  the  same  time  of  improved  minds  and 
of  excellent  sense, — ^it  is  wonderfiil  to  see  them  so  indifferent 
to  the  popular  privileges  of  the  communily. 

Yet  is  this  a  sort  of  phenomenon  that  we  witness  every 
day.  Such  men  would  not  in  practice  vindicate  themselves 
from  oppression,  by  rising  up  in  arms  against  their  arbitrary 
governors ;  they  are  not  of  a  temperament  to  set  their  lives 
upon  a  cast.  What  possible  chance,  then,  have  they  for  the 
security  of  their  property,  for  the  very  freedom  of  their  per- 
sons, above  all,  for  the  exercise  of  their  minds,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  popular  privileges  1  To  them,  above  all  men,  civil 
freedom  is  every  thing. 

Civil  freedom  cannot  indeed  exist  without  the  existence 
at  the  same  time  of  executive  power,  that  is,  of  prerogative. 
Men  must  be  protected  from  the  multitude.  But  surely  it 
can  still  less  exist,  without  the  existence  of  popular  privi- 
leges; because  society  must  be  protected  from  the  few,  as 
well  as  from  the  many;  from  the  insolence,  injustice,  and 
caprice  of  the  high,  as  of  the  low.     The  mistake  that  is 
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made  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  supposed  popular  privileges 
will  always  lead  to  disoi*der,  and  render  the  govemment 
insecure. 

The  veiy  reverse  is  the  fact;  so  much  so,  that  certain 
privileges  may  be  trusted,  not  merely  to  legislative  bodies, 
men  of  property  and  education  (which  irf  the  first  and  main 
point  to  be  contended  for),  but  even  to  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  people;  the  very  rabble  can  learn  to  know  how  far  they 
are  to  go,  and  with  this  as  with  their  right,  to  be  content, 
and  advance  no  fui*ther. 

The  advantages  obtained  in  the  cheerfulness  and  vigour 
that  are  thus  imparted  to  the  whole  political  system  of  a 
country,  are  above  all  price,  and  the  occasional  excesses 
of  a  mob  are  an  evil  trifling,  and  in  comparison  of  no 
account. 

Men  of  arbitrary  or  timid  minds  will  not  understand 
this,  and  men  bred  under  arbitrary  governments  never  can. 

Foreigners  who  survey,  for  instance,  one  of  our  popular 
elections  at  Brentford  or  Westminster,  generally  suppose 
that  our  govemment  is  to  break  up  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  and  have  been  known  to  announce  to  their  con*e- 
spondents  on  the  continent,  and  even  to  their  courts,  an 
approaching  revolution.  The  mob,  in  the  mean  time,  know 
very  well  the  limits  within  which  they  may  for  a  time  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  community,  and  they  therefore  sing 
their  ballads,  hoot  their  superiors,  remind  them  (very  use- 
fully) of  their  faults  and  follies,  parade  the  streets,  and 
brandish  their  bludgeons,  but  as  to  an  insurrection  or  revo- 
lution, no  enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  enters  into  their 
thoughts ;  certainly  it  makes  no  part  of  their  particular 
bill  of  the  performances. 

In  a  word,  power  is  like  money :  men  should  be  accus- 
tomed as  much  as  possible,  as  much  as  they  can  bear,  to  the 
handling  of  it,  that  they  may  learn  the  proper  use  of  it : 
they  are  so,  more  or  less,  in  free  governments;  not  so  in  ai'bi- 
trary  :  and  this  is  the  circumstance  which  always  constitutes 


Mcurity  of  arbitrary  governments,  while  they  stAni), 
^e  difficulty  of  improTiug  them,  when  tbey  can  stand 
tiger. 

Jrliere  popular  privileges  exist,  the  monarch  can  always 

Bnguiah  between  the  charocterB  of  a  lawful  sovereign 
[irbitrory  ruler;  so  can  his  coonsellors,  so  can  his 
lople,  these  ftro  advantages  totally  invaluable.     Tho  world 

a  notbiug  to  do  with  certainty  and  security  ;  but  popular 
rivileges  afford  tho  best  chance  of  real  tranquillity,  strength, 
md  happiness  to  all  the  conatitucat  part*  of  a  body  politic, 
f  tho  monarch,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  people. 

Far  from  viewing  the  popular  part  of  our  mixed  constitu- 
tion with  the  indifference,  or  suspicion,  or  dislike,  or  hosti- 
lity, which  Mr.  Hume  and  others  seem  to  do,  nothing,  aa  I 
conceive,  con  be  so  perfectly  reasonable  or  truly  philosophic 
as  the  interest,  the  anxiety,  the  reverence  with  which  Millar 
and  others  have  pursued  the  history  of  the  democratic  part 
of  our  constitution  through  our  most  eventful  annals. 

Do  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  two  great  countries  of 
Europe,  France  and  England,  have  set  out  from  beginnings 
much  the  same ;  but  France  lost  her  constitution,  and  Eng- 
land not.  How  was  this }  I  ask  the  student ;  and  let  him 
ask,  in  his  turn,  the  authors  I  recommend,  the  Abb6  de 
Mably,  and  Hume,  and  Rapin,  and  Blackatone,  and  above 
all,  Millar.  Surely  the  question  will  not  be  an  indifferent 
one  to  him.  He  deserves  not  the  name  of  Englishman 
if  it  be. 

I  must  enter  a  little  more  into  the  subject,  though  detail 
jB  impossible. 

The  three  great  points  are  always. — 1st,  What  is  the  law? 
2nd,  Who  are  the  legislators  I  and  lastly,  and  above  all. 
What  is  the  general  spirit  and  habits  of  thinking  in  tho 
community  ? 

Take,  then,  the  long  period  before  ua,  from  the  departure 
(d  the  Romans  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 

Ist^  What  was  the  law,  the  constitutional  law  more  parti- 
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oularly,  i>'  I  may  so  speuk.  You  will  find  the  kittarj/  of  it 
given  fou  in  a  manner  Bufficieatly  concise  aod  intelligible  in 
many  partx  of  Blackstono  and  in  Millar.  You  must  mark 
ito  gradual  improvemonts,  und  you  must  mark  them  again 
andagain,  through  difTerentperioda,  down  to  our  own.  lepeak 
nov  ohieSy  of  the  first  and  fourth  volumes  of  Biuukstone. 

In  former  couraea  of  my  leotui'OB,  I  had  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  principal  ohanges  that  took  place,  but  1  now  thiuk  it 
beat  to  refer  to  Blackatone  and  Millar,  and  to  do  no  more. 
I  do  not  occupy  your  time  with  what  you  may  better  find 
elsewhere. 

But  2ndly,  Who  have  been  the  legialatora  J  This  is  a  veiy 
curious  part  of  our  histoiy.  There  was  once  a  Witteuage- 
mote,  or  great  national  assembly.  How  was  it  constituted, 
and  what  were  its  powers  1  But  we  have  no  such  assembly 
now.  When,  therefore,  did  it  cease  I  and  when  it  did  cease, 
how  came  another  assembly  to  arise  1 — a  parliament,  a  House 
of  Barons  or  Lords )  Hut  moi'c  ;  we  have  now  not  only 
one  aSHeuibly,  but  two ;  not  oiily  &  Rouse  vf  Lords,  but  a 
House  of  Commoiifl.  This  ia  surely  still  more  eitraordi- 
nary.  The  barons,  the  aristocracy,  have  not  only  their  house 
of  assembly ;  but  the  commonalty,  the  people,  have,  in  some 
way  or  other,  obtained  the  same.  But  how,  or  when,  or 
why?  Such  ore  the  objects  of  inquiiy  which  I  have  to 
offer  to  your  curiowty. 

I  will  first  say  a  word  on  the  origin  of  these  two  different 
houses  of  assembly. 

Secondly,  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  different  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges  belonging  to  each  estate  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons. 

The  great  iacta  of  this  firat  subject,  those  that  you  are 
especially  to  observe,  seem  to  be  these : — 

That  there  was  first  a  Wittenagemote  or  great  council. 
That  this  Wittenagemote  existed  before  and  soon  after .  the 
Conquest,  but  that  it  at  length  ceased,  or  the  name  was 
altered  into  that  of  parliament.        ^^^^^. 
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Now,  unfortunately,  no  records  exist  of  this  Wittenage- 
mote  and  parliament  after  the  Conquest,  so  that  wo  cnnnot 
ascertain  what  were  the  qualifications  that  gave  a  seat  in 
those  assemblies,  nor  how  the  one  gradually  was  changed 
into  the  other. 

The  next  &cts  are,  that  burgesses  from  the  towns  were 
summoned  by  Leicester  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IIL  afterwards  by  Edward  I.  and  the  succeeding  monarchs. 
And  lastly,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
the  lesser  thanes  or  knights  of  the  shire  had  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  burgesses,  and  they  had  become  together  a 
separate  house. 

But  of  these  most  important  events,  this  rise  of  a  second 
house  of  assembly,  or  regular  estate,  and  this  mixture  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire  with  the  bui^gesses,  no  detail  or  history 
can  be  given ;  no  sufl&cient  records  exist.  All  this  is  very 
unfortunate. 

You  will  now,  therefore,  imderstand  how  easily  our  anti- 
quarians and  patriots  may  dispute  on  the  origin  and  growth 
of  our  House  of  Commons.  But  on  this  subject  you  will 
observe  what  is  said  by  Gilbert  Stuart  on  the  one  side,  by 
Hume  on  the  other.  You  must  on  the  whole  be  decided,  I 
think,  by  Millar. 

This  lecture  was  written  many  years  ago,  but  I  may  now 
mention,  that  you  may  note  what  is  said  by  Burke  in  his 
Abridgment  of  the  English  history,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
Wittenagemote.  There  are  also  two  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  volume  xxvi.  in  March,  1817,  which  you  may 
consider. 

These  works  and  their  references  will  enable  you  to  go 
through  all  the  learning  connected  with  the  subject,  though 
I  conceive  the  works  themselves  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
your  information,  quite  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  form  your 
opinion. 

1  will  give  you,  in  a  few  words,  some  idea  of  the  reason- 
ings of  these  writers. 

m2 
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cuuBtitiiUoii,  thcu,  aud  office  of  the  Wittenagemote 
have  been  as  analogous  to  those  of  tlie  free  assem- 

read  of  in  Tacitus,  as  the  different  nature  of  two 
:  though  kiudred  periods  of  society  would  lead  us  to 

The  principal  powers  of  govemmeut  n-erc  vested  in 
rtt  ooUDcil.     It  decided  ou  peace  and  war,  and  on  oil 

concerns;  it  mode  lawa;    and  it  concurred  in  tha 

of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  far  as  wo  cou  obsei-ve, 
occasions.     Tlie  wites  or  aapieotes  are  aJn-nys  sup- 

■  referred  to  in  the  documents  that  have  reached  us; 
)  these  witOB  or  sapientes  were,  cannot  now  be  accn- 
.L'termined,  aud,  in  the  first  place,  a  controversy  has 
rith  respect  to  the  constitution  of  this  great  council, 

■  it  was  entirely  aristocratical  or  only  partly  so;  and 
iu  truth  the  dispnto  of  the  origin  of  the  House  of 
ns. 

■t  and  others  contend  tiat  the  people  had  always 
jaro  in  the  legislature,  that  they  were  even  repro- 
in  the  Wittenftgemoto ;  aud,  to  support  tills  oiiiiiioti, 
expressions  are  produced  from  sueh  documents  as 
me  down  to  us:  "Seniores,  sapientes  popuh  mei" — 
3ato  eomnauni  concUio  tam  cleri  tam  populi"— "  prsa- 
!  et  subscaibentibus  archiepiscopis,  ttc.  procemmque 
srrse,  aliorumque  Bdelium  infiniti  mnltitudine." 
to  this  it  is  replied  by  Millar,  that  these  expressions, 
prove  any  thing,  prove  too  much,  for  they  go  to 
liat  aU  the  people,  even  those  of  the  lowest  rank, 
Uy  voted  in  the  national  council.  Aud  it  is  ui'ged 
ne  among  other  remarks,  that  the  members  of  the 
igemote  are  almost  always  called  the  principes,  mag- 
iroceres,  &c.  t  terms  which  seem  to  suppose  an  aris- 
That  the  borough  salso,  from  the  low  state  of 
roe,  were  so  small  and  so  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
1  dependence  on  the  great  men  that  it  seems  in 
probable,  that  they  would  be  admitted  as  part  of 
;ional  council.     And  .the  various  remarks  and  argu- 
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ments  of  l^lillar,  a  zealous  protector  of  the  popular  part  of 
our  constitution,  take  the  same  general  ground,  and  are  on 
the  whole  decisive. 

The  most  important  remark,  however,  made  by  Stuart,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  is  a  reference  to  a  paper  m 
the  5th  of  Eichard  II.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  passage  (to 
the  former  part  a  reply  might  be  made)  are  these  remarkable 
words : 

"And  if  any  sheriff  of  the  realm  be  from  henceforth 
negligent  in  making  his  returns  of  writs  of  the  parlia- 
ment, or  that  he  leaves  out  of  the  said  returns  any  cities 
or  boroughs  which  be  bound  and  of  old  time  were  wont  to 
come  to  the  parliament,  he  shall  be  amerced,"  &c. 

Of  "  old  time "  you  will  observe.  The  intervening  space 
of  two  or  three  reigns,  it  is  contended,  between  the  49th  of 
Henry  III.  and  5th  of  Richard  II.  (about  a  century),  could 
never  give  occasion  to  the  use  of  such  an  expression  as, 
"  the  old  time." 

Again :  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  II.,  goes 
through  a  veiy  candid  and  temperate  inquiry  into  this 
question,  and  he  thinks  the  Commons  was  originally  a  pai*t 
of  the  nationl  council  or  parliament.  The  strongest  evi- 
dence he  produces  is  drawn  from  the  two  celebrated  in- 
stances of  the  petitions  sent,  one  by  the  borough  of  St. 
Albans,  the  other  by  Barnstaple. 

The  words  are  given  by  Lyttleton  in  the  petition  from  St. 
Albans ;  they  pray  to  send  bm-gesses  :  "  Prout  totis  retroac- 
tis  tcmporibus  venire  consuevenmt,"  <tc.  "  tempore  Eduardi 
(I.)et  progenitorura  suo  um." 

The  date  of  this  petition  is  1315,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
II.,  and  it  is  contended  that  such  words  must  mean  a  period 
before  the  49th  of  Henry  III.,  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  only  fifty-one  years  before  : 
"  totis  retroactis  temporibus,"  <kc.  It  is  therefore  curious  to 
observe  what  was  the  answer  made. 

The  answer  to  the  petition  was — "Scrutentur  rotuli,  si 
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temporibuB  progenitomm  regis,  burgenaes  prasdicti  solefaaxit 
venire  vel  non." 

Now  this  answer  would  be  somewhat  strange,  on  the  sop^ 
position  that  the  49th  of  Henry  III.  was  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  the  rolls  be  searchedy 
&c  to  find  what^  if  the  origin  of  the  commons  was  only  fifty- 
one  years  back,  it  was  well  known  could  not  possibly  exist 
And  yet,  after  all,  this  might  be  the  technical  mode  o! 
making  answer,  the  legal  and  formal  way  of  telling  the 
petitioners  that  they  were  talking  nonsense. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  second  petition,  that  from 
Barnstaple.  Barnstaple  founds  its  right  on  a  charter  of 
Athelstan,  which  would  have  been  again  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous if  these  rights  had  been  known  (as  they  might  have 
been)  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  only 
eighty-one  years  before  the  time  of  this  petition  in  1345. 

Thus  we  have  three  distinct  testimonies.  The  words  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  words  "  old  time,"  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II.,  one  hundred  and  eighteeen  years  after  the 
49th  of  Henry  III. ;  the  words  of  this  petition  from  Barn- 
staple eighty-one  years ;  and  those  in  the  petition  from  St. 
Albans,  fifty-one  years  after. 

But  to  aU  this  it  is  answered,  that  instances  may  be  pro- 
duced where  distinct  falsehoods  are  asserted  in  petitions 
to  parliament  in  the  way  of  pretension,  when  towns  and 
boroughs  are  speaking  of  their  former  history,  and  that  this 
may  be  the  case  in  these  petitions  from  St.  Albans  and 
Barnstaple. 

The  town  said  it  had  never  been  represented  before, 
though  it  had  made  before  not  less  than  twenty-two  re- 
turns. 

Dr.  Lingard  thinks  that  these  expressions  are  a  sort  of 
verbiage;  so  endless  are  the  difl&culties  of  this  curious  sub- 
ject. And  you  will  also  observe  that,  first,  Spelman  could 
find  no  summons  of  a  burgess  before  the  49th  of  Henry 
III. 
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Again,  Daines  Barrington  declares^  in  a  note,  page  49  of 
liis  Observations  on  the  ancient  Statutes,  *'  that  no  one  can 
read  the  old  historians  apd  chronicles  who  will  observe  the 
least  allusion  or  trace  of  the  commons  having  been  anciently 
a  part  of  the  legislature,  unless  he  sits  down  with  an  inten- 
iion  of  proving  that  they  formed  a  component  part." 

And  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  English  History,  after  struggling 
with  the  subject  for  some  little  time  observes, — "  All  these 
thmgs  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  of  what  a  visionary 
nature  those  systems  are,  which  would  settle  the  ancient 
constitution  in  the  most  remote  times,  exactly  in  the  same 
form  in  which  we  enjoy  it  at  this  day;  not  considering  that 
such  mighty  changes  in  manners,  during  so  many  ages, 
always  must  produce  a  considerable  change  in  laws,  and 
in  the  forms  as  well  as  powers  of  all  governments." 

On  the  whole,  the  favourers  of  the  popular  interest  would 
have  done  better,  I  think,  to  have  contented  themselves  with 
resisting  any  improper  conclusions  that  might  have  been 
drawn  against  popular  privileges,  from  the  non-appearance 
of  the  commons  in  the  Wittenagemote.  Their  absence,  for 
1  think  their  absence  must  be  admitted,  may  surely  be  ac- 
counted for,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  popular  cause ;  and 
the  propriety  of  their  appearance  in  the  national  councils  of 
a  subsequent  period  may  in  like  manner  be  shown,  without 
difficulty,  on  every  principle  of  natural  justice  and  political 
expediency. 

Since  writing  the  above  an  important  work  has  appeared 
on  the  Dark  Ages  by  Mr.  HaUam.  The  question,  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded,  is  there  discussed  with  great  diligence, 
temper,  and  learning. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  general  impression,  which  you 
will  have  already  received  from  me  will  be  altered,  by  a  re- 
ference to  his  work,  but  you  must  by  all  means  turn  to  it^ 
that  all  the  points  of  this  very  obscure,  difficult,  and  yet 
curious  and  interesting  case,  may  be  properly  considered,  as 
they  may  be  if  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  his  valuable  labours. 
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On  tUo  OMS  aide,  aa  he  very  properly  observes,  it  may  bo 
(aid,  thnt  the  king,  m  we  fiud  frum  innumerable  records, 
inii>osed  tallngcs  upon  bia  demesne  towua  at  discretion.  But, 
on  tlio  other  side,  tliat  no  public  instrument  previous  to  the 
43th  of  Henry  III.,  names  the  citizens  mid  burgesses  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  pariiament,  though  prelates,  barons,  knights, 
and  sometimes  freeholders,  are  enumerated;  while,  since  the 
undoubted  admission  of  the  Commons  (the  49th  of  Henry 
III.),  they  are  almost  un-ariably  mentioned. 

Again,  that  no  historian  speaks  of  lepreseutativea,  or  uses 
the  word  citizen  or  burgess  in  describing  tlioae  who  were 
pi-esent  in  parliament.  All  this  is  vorj-  strong ;  and  on  the 
whole,  as  it  appears  to  me,  added  to  what  you  bave  beard 
from  others,  decisive  of  the  question. 

Having  thiis  alluded  to  the  origin  of  our  two  different 
houses  of  assembly,  1  will  next  advert  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  different  prerogatives  and  privileges  belonging 
to  each  estate  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 

This  subject  will  require  and  deserve  your  patience  as 
students;  it  is  surely  very  curious.  Great  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  it  by  Professor  Millar.  Delolme  is  too  much  of 
a  panegyrist  on  our  constitution,  as  indeed  is  Bhickstone ; 
not  to  say  that  the  latter  is  rather  a  lawyer  than  a  constitu- 
tional writer.  Blackstone  is  quite  inferior  to  himself,  when 
he  becomes  a  political  reasoner  ;  and  if  he  had  lived  in  our 
own  times,  he  would  not  have  written  (he  could  not  have 
written,  a  man  of  such  capacity)  in  the  vague  and  even  su- 
perficial manner  in  which  he  has  certainly  done  on  many  of 
such  occasions  in  his  great  work  of  the  Commentaries.  Mil- 
lar is  the  author  you  must  study,  and  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  give  you  some  notion  of  the  more  important  results  of 
his  researches ;  that  is,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  sort  of  reasoning  and  information,  which  you 
will  find  in  hia  book. 

The  Wittenf^emote,  under  the  influence  of  the  Conquest, 
became  in  the  first  place  more  and  n^^^H|ocraticaI,     In 
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the  second,  its  regular  meetings  less  and  less  frequent,  till 
they  at  last  ceased — an  important  event 

It  became  more  and  more  aristocratical^  because  the  smaller 
landed  proprietors,  in  the  progress  of  the  feudal  system, 
attached  themselves  to  the  greater  lords,  and  thus  gradually 
excluded  themselves  from  the  Wittenagemote,  where  those 
only  could  meet  and  deliberate  who  were  considered  as  equals. 
Another  reason  contributed  to  the  same  efibct  There  were 
many  lords  who,  though  they  did  not  attach  themselves  to  a 
superior  lord,  and  merge  their  consequence  in  his,  had  still 
an  "  allodial  property,"  though  less  extensive,  and  though 
inferior.  Such  lords  were  less  and  less  disposed  to  appear  in 
the  great  coimcil,  because  they  were  more  and  more  likely  to 
be  overshadowed  by  the  greater  barons,  and  to  fiud  them- 
selves and  their  opinions  disregai'ded.  This  dificrcDce  in 
wealth  was  at  length  followed  by  difference  in  dignity,  and  a 
man  might  be  noble,  yet  not  one  of  the  proceres — not  one 
(for  example)  unless  he  had  forty  hides  of  land.  The  nobility 
were  thus  divided  into  the  greater  and  lesser  thanes,  a  dis- 
tinction that  you  must  remember. 

2dly,  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Wittenagemote  at  last 
ceased.  An  important  point,  it  may  be  observed,  for  what 
was  the  result  ]  We  might  have  lost  our  legal  assemblies,  as 
France  did. 

These  regular  meetings  of  the  Wittenagemote  were  origi- 
nally held  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  But  be- 
sides these,  there  were  also  occasional  meetings  on  extraordi- 
nary emergencies,  summoned  by  the  king  himself.  These 
last  became  more  frequent  with  the  increase  of  the  national 
business ;  and  the  regular  meetings  were  of  less  consequence 
and  less  regarded,  the  more  so,  as  part  of  their  business  had 
originally  consisted  in  hearing  appeals  from  inferior  courts. 
These  appeals  had  multiplied  till  it  was  necessary  to  form 
a  separate  court  from  out  of  the  great  council,  called  the 
Aula  Regis,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deciding  lawsuits.  In 
this  manner  a  material  ofl&ce  of  the  great  council  was  super- 


;  though,  as  Uic  Aula  Kcgi«  originally  acted  aa  a  sort 
of  deputy,  an  appeal  etill  remained  in  the  lest  inetance  to 
the  council,  which  is  now  retained  by  (he  Hoii§o  of  Peers. 
It  must  also  haTo  been  at  al!  limes  the  policy  of  the  monarch 
to  supersede  the  regular  meetings  of  the  great  council  by 
anxiliary  courts,  and  by  those  meetings  which  were  sum- 
xooned  by  himBelf.  And  in  this  manner,  partly  from  reasons 
of  apparent  necessity  and  convenience,  partly  by  the  natural 
ambition  of  tlio  monarch,  partly  from  the  disorders  of  the 
times,  nud  nut  a  little  from  the  aupineness,  ignorance,  and 
want  of  concert  among  the  barons  themselves,  the  great 
council  ceased  to  assemble  at  its  stated  periods ;  and  ita  ei- 
trftordiuary  meetings,  with  this  appeal  from  the  great  court 
ot  law,  were  all  that  remained,  as  vestiges  of  its  former  power. 

But  these  eitmordinary  meetings  could  not  take  place  tin- 
lese  called  by  the  sovereign.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  that 
these  mectingH  might  at  length  have  ceased,  and  with  them 
the  political  esiateuco  of  the  great  cotincil  altogether. 

If  this  event  had  taken  place,  the  constitution  of  England 
would,  in  the  result,  have  been  the  same  with  that  of 
France. 

This  was,  however,  mc«t  fortunately  not  the  casa  But 
why  not  ?  It  was  thus: — William  bad  introduced  the  feudal 
system,  and  those  who  held  immediately  of  the  crown  be- 
came, in  consequence,  members  of  the  great  national  council. 

Kow  the  labonia  of  our  antiquarians  have  informed  us, 
from  an  examination  of  Domesday  Book,  that  these  imme- 
■  diafe  vassals  scarcely  exceeded  the  number  of  six  hundred  ; 
and  as  they  therefore  held  the  territory  of  all  England,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  northern  counties  of  the  king's 
own  domains,  each  boron  must  have  been  very  powerful,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  king  must  have  found  it  always  expe- 
dient to  avoid  their  displeasure,  and  to  secure  their  assist- 
ance ;  and,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  them  for  their 
advice,  or  rather  for  their  public  concurr 
measure  of  his  government. 
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These  national  councils  were,  therefore,  very  fortunately 
for  posterity,  never  without  their  use  or  importance  to  the 
Norman  kings ;  they,  therefore,  often  called  theiso  extraordi- 
nary meetings.  But  again,  to  the  more  frequent  return  of 
these  occasional  meetings,  and  consequently  to  the  cxiHtcnce 
of  the  national  council,  there  was  another  circumstance  very 
favourable. 

The  crown  was  not  transmitted,  as  in  France,  for  many 
centuries,  from  son  to  son.  Most  of  the  Norman  kinpi  were 
usurpers, — William II.;  Henry  I.;  Stephen.  Even  Henry  TI. 
obtained  possession  of  the  crown  only  after  a  compromise. 
John  was  again  a  usurper,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
of  Richard  I.,  and  Henry  III.,  the  great  councils  were  con- 
tinually appealed  to,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
monarchs  were  placed. 

In  this  manner  (most  happily  for  England,  and  indeed  for 
mankind)  the  assembly  of  the  nation  still  made,  though  not 
its  regular,  yet  its  occasional  appearance,  and  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  legislature. 

Again.  It  is  known  that  the  Wittenagemote  had  originally 
consisted  of  allodial  or  independent  proprietors.  That  these 
had  not  only  gradually  diminished,  but  it  ^as  the  policy  of 
the  Conqueror  to  extinguish  all  the  allodial  tenures,  and  to 
render  all  the  proprietors  of  land,  vassals  of  the  crown.  That 
this,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  at  last  effected; 
and  that  the  great  council  was  thus  entirely  altered,  and 
came  to  consist  of  those  only  who  held  immediately  from  the 
crown.  Our  antiquarians  have  also  furnished  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show  that  great  councils  were  held  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  and  the  succeeding  monarchs;  so 
that  on  the  whole  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  interests  of 
the  crown  so  operated,  that,  in  point  of  feet,  the  national 
assemblies  did  maintain  their  existence,  and  did  occasionally 
meet  And  here  the  student  must  again  observe  how  nice 
are  the  issues  on  which  the  political  privileges  of  a  nation 
are  to  depend. 


Wo  liuve  here  a  grent  difficulty,  for  observe, — it  certainly 
woulil  ii()t  have  been  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  the  great 
ooudcHh  should  aaseoible  whenever  they  themselves  chose; 
nor  even,  perbajta,  of  right  at  stated  tiineg,  as  they  had  done 
before  the  Couquest.  It  might  be  evea  deaii-able  that  the 
■orereigii  alone  should  have  the  power  of  cnlliug  them  toge- 
ther J  but  if  this  power  was  to  be  escrcised  merely  at  Uie 
pleasure  of  the  monarch,  and  if  he  was  not,  ia  some  way  or 
othei-,  to  be  laid  under  the  necessity  of  occasionally  meeting 
the  national  assemblies,  arbitrary  power  must  have  been  tho 
conaeqiieuce.  And  yet  ft  principle  so  dehcate  as  this,  was  to 
be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  rado  warfare  and  uudisoern- 
iug  passions  of  om-  ancestors, 

Thei'e  were  other  points  not  less  delicate  and  important, 
that  wore  now  adjusted  apparently  with  little  foresight  or 
anxiety  about  the  conseqneuces.  I  shall  mention  them  as  I 
mentioned  the  last,  from  my  wish  to  offei-  you  specimens  of 
the  subject  now  befoi'C  you,  and  with  a  hope  of  attracting 
your  curioaity. 

The  Wittenagemote,  from  its  origin  and  nature,  had  always 
decided  on  peace  and  war:  but,  the  moment  the  members  of 
it  became  vassals  of  the  crown,  their  military  service  became 
due  to  their  lord  whenever  required  ;  and  the  justice  or  wis- 
dom of  the  contest  was  no  longer  any  part  of  their  concern. 

The  important  prerogative  of  declaring  peace  or  war  was 
thus  at  once  transferred  to  the  ei-own :  with  the  crown  it 
has  ever  since  remained ;  not  that  circumstances  are  the 
same, — not  that  any  tiational  council  has  ever  deliberated 
upon  the  subject;  such  deliberations  upon  such  points  are 
impossible;  but  hecausea  prerogative  like  this  once  enjoyed, 
was  too  important  to  be  willingly  resigned,  and  could  not 
forcibly  be  taken  away.  Whether  expedient  or  not,  it  has, 
therefore,  been  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  of  the  crown  ; 
and  any  restraint  or  control  it  is  to  meet  with,  must  arise 
from  causes  that  have  growu  up  into  importance  as  imper- 
ceptibly as  did  the  prerogative  itself.  ^^^ 
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So  fortunate  may  every  people  justly  esteem  themselves, 
who  are  possessed  of  a  form  of  government,  which  is  in  prac- 
tice tolerably  good ;  for  the  affidrs  of  mankind  have  but  little 
to  do  with  the  precision  of  theory,  or  the  inferences  of  rea- 
soning. 

Taxation,  in  like  manner,  was  a  most  important  preroga- 
tive of  the  AVittenagemote.  Fortuantely  for  posterity  it 
was  not  lost.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  crown  had  im- 
mense domains  and  a  large  revenue  of  its  own,  and  thei'cfoi'o 
did  not  find  it  entirely  necessary  to  attempt  the  usurpation 
of  the  power  of  taxation.  And  secondly,  the  injury  which 
the  barons  sustained  by  paying  money  could  be  understood  by 
them,  without  any  great  political  foresight  or  comprehension 
of  the  general  principles  of  government 

The  obtaining  of  money  from  the  subject  was,  at  that 
time,  very  fortimately  for  us,  an  exercise  of  occasional  op- 
pression and  force,  rather  than  a  regular  operation  of  legis- 
lative authority. 

Finally,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  the  king  really  did 
apply  to  his  subjects,  to  his  vassals,  for  an  aid,  which  was  a 
condition  of  their  feudal  tenure.  In  lieu  of  military  sei^vice, 
he  received  a  pecimiary  composition  called  a  sciUage.  From 
the  soccage  vassals  a  payment  called  a  hydagey  in  place 
of  vai'ious  services,  which,  as  agricultural  tenants,  they  were 
bound  to  render  hira.  From  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  tolls, 
and  duties,  or  tallages,  in  return  for  his  protection;  and 
from  traders  certain  duties  called  customs  on  the  tmnsit  of 
goods. 

In  this  manner  was  the  crown  placed  in  a  state  of  compa- 
rative opulence  and  independence  during  the  earlier  eras  of 
our  constitution.  As  these  sources  of  revenue  declined, 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature  were  advancing  into 
strength.  They  were  thus  able,  by  a  continued  struggle, 
to  prevent  these  privileges  from  being  converted  into  fixed 
oppression,  and  to  maintain  the  right  which  it  was  so  desira- 
ble they  should  alone  exercise,  of  concurring  with  the  crown 
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befon  th«  comtmmity  could  be  legally  taxed.  It  were  end- 
len,  at  lenat  it  is  not  very  possible  in  lectures  like  those,  to 
punne  tho  eobject  of  tbe  formBtioit  of  our  l^islature 
througli  all  its  parts,  or  to  describe  tbo  origin  of  difFerent 

constitutional  privilegca  and  prerogntivea. 

You  [uny  judge  of  tho  interest  belonging  to  these  diaciia- 
dons,  I  hope,  from  what  I  have  already  said.  I  had  indeed 
put  don-n  other  Bpecimens  of  the  subject,  but  I  am  obliged, 
for  Want  of  time,  to  omit  thetn.  My  observatjons  i-eferred 
to  wbnt  I  thought  the  important  pointa,  and  which  I  muBt 
now  finally  recommend  to  your  attention  ;  for  instance,  the 
addition  that  was  made  to  the  national  assembly  by  the 
rqiresentatives of  the  boroughs;  the  separation  cif  tbe  whole 
into  two  houses;  a  moat  important  point:  how  the  lesser 
baroiia,  the  knights  of  the  shire,  originally  belonging  to  the 
vpper,  fell  into  the  lou-er  house;  how  the  House  of  CommonB 
probably  thus  maintained  its  consequence,  if  not  its  entl- 
ence;  how  the  House  of  Commons  obtained  a  paramount 
and  almost  esclusive  influence  over  the  taxati'-u  of  the 
counuy.  None  of  tbeaa  Lajipy  evenia  took  plaue  in  the 
constitution  of  France,  or  other  European  gOTemmenta 
Tou  will  find  them  expliuned  often  with  great  aticceM  by 
Millar.  But  you  must  not  forget  the  learned  and  very 
valuable  work  of  Mr.  Hallam,  who  is  not  always  satisfied 
with  Millar,  who  should  have  stated  his  objections  more  in 
the  detail  to  a  writer  so  respectable  and  so  popular.  Nor 
again  must  you  omit  to  study  the  pages  of  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh's History.  This  lecture,  and  all  the  lectures  of  my 
two  first  courses,  were  drawn  up  many  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  either  of  these  important  publications. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  third  part  which  I  have  an- 
nounced to  you,  as  one  even  of  more  importance  than  the 
former  two.  The  first,  yoii  will  remember,  was.  What  are 
the  lawst  the  second.  Who  are  the  legislators)  But  the 
third,  to  which  I  now  allude  is — the  spirit  and  habita  of 
thinking  that  eiist  in  the  countiy.    ^^^^ 
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Of  our  country,  if  it  be  said  tliat  none  has  ever  enjoyed  a 
better  constitution,  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  said,  that 
none  has  ever  been  more  honourably  distinguished  by  efforts 
to  obtain  it.  In  considering  the  events  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  history,  the  student  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  feudal  system  and  the  papal  power.  These,  in  the 
instance  of  our  own  country,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  soon 
became  the  great  impediments  to  the  improvement  of 
human  happiness. 

But  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  England  which 
was  attended  with  important  consequences.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem had  not  proceeded  by  its  own  natural  gradations;  it  had 
not  been  regularly  mtrodiLced,  but  it  had  been  estahlished  by 
the  Conqueror  violently,  and  on  a  sudden^  in  its  last  stage  of 
oppression. 

In  an  earlier  and  milder  state  it  seems  to  have  existed  in 
its  principles,  if  not  in  its  name  and  ceremonies,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons;  but  it  did  not  in  this  island  attain  its  final* 
maturity  by  regular  growth,  as*  it  had  done  In  the  rest  of 
Europe.  And  this  acceleration  of  the  system^  that  seemed^ 
at  first,  to  be  more  than  usually  &tal  to  every  hope  of 
liberty,  was  in  the  event  much  otherwise. 

The  Saxon  constitution  was  broken  in  upon  when  in  a 
state  of  great  comparative  fireedom.  It  was  necessarily  re- 
gretted by  all  to  whom  it  had  been  ever  known,  its  practices 
were  in  part  retained,  its  praises  transmitted,  its  memory 
cherished ;  and  it  became  at  length  dear  even  to  the  Nor- 
mans, who  began  to  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to 
the  island;  and  who  were  oppressed  by  the  rigours  of 
the  system  which  their  own  king  and  countrymen  had 
established. 

Now  it  is  to  that  spirit  and  those  habits  of  thinking  that 
were  thus  inherited  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  and 
introduced  into  the  character  of  the  Norman  conquerors^ 
that  we  are  so  much  indebted,  when  we  speak  of  the  superi- 
ority of  our  constitution  and  the  merits  of  our  ancestors. 
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Great  paius  were  taken  by  the  illuBtrluius  Selden  to  discover 
these  celebrated  laws,  but  in  vain.  In  the  note  book  on  the 
table^  you  will  find  a  short  account  of  his  labours;  which,  as 
a  concise  specimen  of  what  the  researches  of  an  antiquarian, 
and  even  of  a  constitutional  writer,  must  often  be,  I  would 
recommend  you  to  read. 

With  respect  to  the  charters  (the  second  subject  I  men- 
tioned), we  have  been  more  fortunate ;  wo  may  consider  oiu*- 
selves  as  in  possession  of  them ;  and  they  have  been  made 
accessible,  not  only  to  the  learning  of  an  antiquarian,  but  to 
the  knowledge  of  every  man  of  ordinary  education  :  this  has 
been  done  by  Blackstone.  "  There  is  no  transaction,**  says 
Blackstone,  "in  the  ancient  part  of  our  history  more  interest- 
ing and  important  than  the  rise  and  progress,  the  gradual 
mutation,  and  final  establishment  of  the  charters  and  liberties, 
emphatically  styled  the  *  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  tho 
Forest ;'  and  yet  there  is  none  that  has  been  transmitted 
down  to  us  with  less  accuracy  and  historical  precision.'*  The 
Yinerian  professor  was  therefore  animated  to  undertake  an 
authentic  and  correct  edition  of  the  Great  Charter  and 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  with  some  other  auxiliary  charters, 
statutes,  and  corroborating  instruments,  carefully  printed 
from  the  originals  themselves,  or  from  contemporary  enrol- 
ments or  records ;  the  work  he  executed  and  delivered  to 
the  public. 

Of  his  "  History  of  "the  Charters,"  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
any  abridgment ;  for  such  is  the  precision  of  his  taste,  and 
3uch  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  there  is  not  a 
sentence  in  the  composition  that  is  not  necessary  to  the 
whole,  and  that  should  not  be  perused.  Whatever  other 
works  may  be  read  slightly,  or  omitted,  this  is  one  the  entire 
meditation  of  which  can  in  no  respect  be  dispensed  with. 
The  claims  which  it  has  on  our  attention  are  of  no  common 
nature. 

The  labour  which  this  eminent  lawyer  has  bestowed  on  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  evident ;  jet,  however  distinguished  for 
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his  high  endowments  and  extensive  acquiiementBy  and  how« 
ever  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  free  government,  he  has  certainly  never  been  consi- 
dered as  a  writer  very  particularly  anxious  for  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution,  notwithHtanding  his  occasional  very 
crude  declamations  of  a  popular  nature ;  and,  on  the  whole 
these  charters  must  have  been  very  instrumental  in  saving 
our  country  from  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  or 
ihey  would  never  have  eicited  in  the  professor  such  extraor- 
dinary exertion  and  respect. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  surely  be  expected  to  consider, 
with  some  attention,  what  our  ancestors  acquired  with  such 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  maintained  with  such  unshaken 
courage  and  perseverance. 

"  These  charters,"  says  Blackstonc,  "  from  their  first  con- 
cession under  King  John,  had  been  often  endangered,  and 
imdergone  many  mutations  for  the  space  of  near  a  century, 
but  were  fixed  in  the  29th  of  Edward  II.  upon  an  eternal 
basis ;  having,  in  all,  before  and  since  this  time,  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  observes,  been  established,  confirmed,  and  com- 
manded to  be  put  in  execution  by  two  and  thirty  several  acts 
of  parliament." 

There  is  a  commentary  on  Magna  Charta,  at  the  close  of 
Sullivan's  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  England,  which  will  be 
very  serviceable  to  you  in  your  perusal  of  this  great  record  of 
our  liberties. 

My  comments  on  these  charters,  given  in  my  former  course, 
I  now  omit.  For  these  charters  must  be  read  attentively  by 
yourselves,  and  you  will  easily  acquire  a  proper  insight  into 
the  nature  of  their  provisions. 

The  result  of  your  fii-st  perusal  will  be  that  of  disappoint- 
ment j  you  will  think  that  they  contain  nothing  very  remark- 
able, nothing  much  connected  with  civil  liberty,  as  you  now 
understand  and  enjoy  it. 

This  gives  me  another  opportunity  (I  cannot  avail  myself 
too  often  of  such  opportunities)  to  remind  you,  that  you  must 
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always  identify  yourself  with  thofto  who  appear  1)of<in»  ynw, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pagCH  of  history :  thin  ih  Uio  flntt 
point.  And  that  it  ia  tho  general  Bpirit  and  moaning  (»f  tlio 
whole  of  a  constitutional  transaetion,  not  tho  minute  detail  of 
it^  that  you  must  always  more  jMirticularly  connificr  :  thin  \n 
the  second  point 

To  advert  to  these  points  a  little  longer — Wlioti  wo  1/H»k 
into  these  charters  for  those  provisions  of  civil  liWty  which 
the  enlarged  and  enlightened  view  of  a  modem  stutcstnAn 
might  suggest,  we  forget  that  they  who  obtained  tluwo  ohnr- 
ters  were  feudal  lords,  struggling  with  their  foufliJ  Wfvt'm'n^u  ; 
and  that  more  was,  in  fact,  j>C'rforme^l  than  could  \m3  rmmt /ti^ 
ably  expected;  at  all  events  they  luul  tho  obvious  irifTrit  of 
resisting  oppression ;  a  conduct  that  is  always  resfic/Hiible,  as 
it  always  indicates  a  sense  of  right  and  courage. 

The  exertion  of  such  qualities  is  of  use  gc'nerally  t//  tfje 
existing  generation,  and  still  more  to  posterity.  So  such 
steadiness  and  sjnrit  were  shown  by  the  barons  oi  f/i\ter 
countries;  and  this  of  it^telf  in  a  sufficient  crlUsrUnt  of  iftn 
merit  of  the  English  Vjarfmn,  Tlie  plain  narrative  of  i\,tit^, 
tmnsactions  ia,  of  itself  the  >->cst  c^/mment  on  th';ir  (.oh'SutX^ 
and  its  highest  praise.  That  the  \AXfjnii  tiitf/iihi  U;  'y:t$\ftn% 
cf  their  own  powers  and  comforts^  when  tJiey  f/'ind  tU^^m 
trenched  upon  by  the  mfmsarch^  may  Lave  beeri  toAnnti  ;  t^tuA 
they  should  assort  their  esaue  by  an  appeal  to  amiK,  r.^y  fihr^ 
been  the  cLaracter  of  the  a^ ;  that  ihey  AovM  rti^^lxK  9a A 
overpower  nch  yrnuxe,  as  Hearj  or  John,  was  i^tfiijA  »i#at 
migLt  have  l>%ii  expected.  la  aJl  this  th^re  wiay  y/»';  hly  ;»/A 
he  thc:i^-L:  any  very  m^^ftv/r  merit ;  Iwt  XL^rff  a  t^jtll  u^Tit, 
and  nerit  of  a  iLrjez,  rftluable  kfiid  To  rMuuUuiSf  J*.'/*^^, 
a  sa-i^le  zr-rr^^cAzkikHr,  a&d  fr/r  tumj  mt/j^>^tuji  %:jf^  -was 
nehhrT  r^nril  r.  sr  tis-ft  ebam^ter  of  th*  ajfft ;  toA  */,  f Av^f 

:at  arCitj  'i^  i  prz-oe  Ekfe  TAwurA  L,  so  f,t«^  »  ♦▼^ 
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nad  wLioh  leaves  uh  no  aentimcnt  but  that  of  gratitude,  no 
criticism  but  that  of  applause. 

But  ju  additiou  to  these  general  remarks,  one  more  parti- 
«aUr  obser\-ation  must  be  left  with  you,  and  it  is  this, — that 
in  the  course  of  these  charters  (if  they  are  pi-operly  examined), 
it  will  at  length  be  seen,  that  all  the  leading  objeotB  of  national 
ooncern  were  adverted  to  ;  that  the  outlines  of  a  system  of 
civil  liberty  were  actually  traced.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  protcctiou  and  independence  of  the  church ;  the  general 
priviJegeB  of  trade  were  considered ;  the  general  righta  of 
property  ;  the  civil  hberties  of  the  subject ;  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

It  may  indeed  be  remarked  that  the  provisions  for  general 
liberty  in  these  charters  were  few,  ehort,  indistinct,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  a  few  words  like  these  could 
in  any  respect  embrace  all  the  multiplied  relations  of  social 
life  and  regular  government ;  and  that  much  more  must  be 
done  before  the  liberties  of  mankind  can  be  secm-ed,  or  even 
delineated  or  described  with  proper  accuracy  and  effect. 
Where  then,  it  may  again  be  ui^d,  where  is  now  the  value 
of  these  celebrated  charters  t  To  this  it  must  be  replied, 
that  a  rude  sketch  was  made  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times ;  and  that  nothing  more  could  be  accomplished 
or  expected ;  that  a  reasonable  theory,  that  the  right  prin- 
ciple, was  everywhere  produced  and  enforced ;  and  that  this 
was  sufficient  Posterity  was  left,  no  doubt,  to  imitate  those 
who  had  gone  before  them,  by  transfusing  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  into  statutes,  accommodated  to  the  new 
esigencies  that  might  arise.  It  was  not  necessary  that  they 
who  were  to  follow  should  tread  precisely  in  the  same  steps ; 
but  they  were  to  bear  themselves  erect,  and  walk  after  the 
same  manner.  The  track  might  be  altered,  but  the  port  and 
the  mai'ch  were  to  be  the  same.  Such  indeed  was  the  event. 
In  Hampden's  cause  of  ship  money,  and  on  every  occasion 
when  the  liberties  of  the  subject  were  to  be  asserted — ^in 
writing,  in  speeches,  in  parliament,  in  the  courts  of  law— 
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these  charters  were  produced^  ezammed,  and  illustrated ;  and 
they  supplied  the  defenders  of  our  best  interesta  at  all  times 
with  the  spirit  and  the  materials  of  their  virtuous  eloquence. 
Civil  liberty  had  got  a  creed  which  was  to  be  learnt  and 
studied  by  its  votaries ;  a  creed  to  which  the  eyes  of  all 
were  to  be  turned  with  reverence ;  which  the  subject  con- 
sidered as  his  birthright,  which  the  monarch  received  from 
his  predecessors  as  the  constitution  of  the  land,  which  the 
one  thought  it  his  duty  to  maintain,  and  which  the  other 
thought  it  no  derogation  to  his  dignity  to  acknowledge. 

"  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  Hume, "  that  the  former  arti- 
cles of  the  great  charter  contain  such  mitigations  and  expla- 
nations of  the  feudal  law  as  are  reasonable  and  equitable ; 
and  that  the  latter  involve  all  the  chief  outlines  of  a  legal 
government  and  provide  for  the  equal  distribution  of  justice, 
and  the  free  enjoyment  of  property ;  the  great  objects  for 
which  political  society  was  at  first  founded  by  men,  which 
the  people  have  a  perpetual  and  unalienable  right  to  recall, 
and  which  no  time,  nor  precedent,  nor  statute,  nor  positive 
institution  ought  to  deter  them  from  keeping  ever  uppermost 
in  their  thoughts  and  attention." 

At  the  close  of  the  subject,  though  he  resumes  his  natural 
hesitation  and  circumspection,  he  seems  considerably  subdued 
by  the  merit  of  the  actors  in  these  memorable  transactions. 

"  Thus,"  says  he,  "  after  the  contests  of  near  a  whole  cen- 
tury, and  those  ever  accompanied  with  violent  jealousies, 
often  with  public  convulsions,  the  great  charter  was  finally 
established,  and  the  English  nation  have  the  honour  of  ex- 
torting, by  their  perseverance,  this  concession  from  the  ablest, 
the  most  warlike,  and  the  most  ambitious  of  all  their  princes. 
Though  arbitrary  practices  oft»n  prevailed,  and  were  even 
able  to  establish  themselves  into  settled  customs,  the  validity 
of  the  great  charter  was  never  aft;erwards  formally  disputed ; 
and  that  grant  was  still  regarded  as  the  basis  of  English  go- 
vernment, and  the  sure  rule  by  which  the  authority  of  every 
custom  was  to  be  tried  and  canvassed.     The  jurisdiction 
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the  star-chamber,  martial  law,  imprisomnent  by  warrants  from 
the  "privj  council,  and  other  practices  of  a  like  nature,  though 
established  for  several  centuries,  were  scarcely  ever  allowed  by 
the  English  to  be  parts  of  their  constitution.  The  affection 
of  the  nation  for  liberty  still  prevailed  over  all  precedent,  and 
even  all  political  reasoning.  The  exercise  of  these  powers, 
after  becoming  the  source  of  secret  murmurs  among  the 
people,  was  in  fulness  of  time  abolished  as  illegal,  at  least 
as  oppressive,  by  the  whole  legislative  authority.** 

These  appear  to  me  remarkable  passages  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  Hume,  and  I  therefore  offer  them  to  your 
notice. 

You  will  find  Hallam  very  decisive  in  his  opinion  of  the 
value  of  this  great  charter.  He  considers  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  our  history,  except  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
without  which  its  benefits  would  rapidly  have  been  annihi- 
lated. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  once  more  remind  you  that  it  is 
the  general  spirit  and  habits  of  thinking  in  a  community  that 
are  all  in  all ;  that  charters,  and  statutes,  and  judges,  and 
courts  of  law,  are  all  of  no  avail  for  perpetuating  a  consti- 
tution, or  even  for  securing  the  regular  administration-  of  its 
blessings  from  time  to  time, — are  all  of  no  avail,  if  a  vital 
principle  does  not  animate  the  mass,  and  if  there  be  not  suf- 
ficient intelligence  and  spirit  in  the  community  to  be  anxious 
about  its  own  happiness  and  dignity,  its  laws  and  govern- 
ment, and  those  provisions  and  forms  in  both,  which  are 
favourable  to  its  liberties.  When  this  vital  principle  exists, 
every  defect  is  supplied  from  time  to  time  by  those  who  bear 
rule,  and  who  can  never  be  long  or  materially  at  a  loss  to 
know,  what  either  Magna  Charta  or  the  free  maxims  of  our 
constitution  require  from  them.  However  complicated  may 
be  the  business,  however  new  the  situations  for  which  they 
have  to  provide,  the  outline  of  a  free  constitution,  though 
rude  and  imperfect,  can  easily  be  filled  up  by  those  who 
labour  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  masters. 
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When  this  is  honourably  done^  and  when  the  spirit  and 
vital  principle  of  a  constitution  are  faithfully  preserved,  those 
who  rule  and  those  who  are  governed  may  and  do  sympathise 
with  each  other.  They  are  no  longer  drawn  out  and  divided 
into  ranks  of  hostility,  open  or  concealed;  there  is  no  storm 
above  ground,  no  hollow  murmuring  below.  The  public  good 
becomes  a  principle,  acknowledged  by  the  monarch  as  his 
rule  of  government,  and  loyalty  is  properly  cherished  by  the 
subject,  as  one  of  the  indispensable  securities  of  his  own  poli- 
tical happiness.  Men  are  taught  to  respect  each  other  and 
to  respect  themselves.  The  lowest  man  in  society  is  furnished 
with  his  own  appropriate  sentiment  of  honour,  which  in  liim, 
as  in  his  superiors,  is  to  protect  and  animate  his  sense  of 
duty :  he,  too,  like  those  above  him,  has  his  degradations  of 
character,  to  which  he  will  not  stoop ;  and  his  elevations  of 
virtue,  to  which  he  must  aspire. 

This  is  that  real  protection  to  a  state,  that  source  of  all 
national  prosperity,  that  great  indispensable  auxiliary  to  tho 
virtue  and  oven  the  religion  of  a  countiy,  which  may  well  bo 
considered  as  the  mark  of  every  good  government,  for  it  con- 
stitutes the  perfection  of  the  best. 

But  all  this  must  be  the  work,  not  of  those  who  are  placed 
low  in  the  gradations  of  the  social  order,  but  of  those  who 
are  destined,  by  whatever  advantages  of  property,  rank,  and 
particularly  of  high  office,  to  have  authority  over  their  fellow 
creatures ;  of  such  men  (men  like  yourselves)  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  to  cherish  the  constitutional  spirit  of  their 
country,  and,  in  one  word,  to  promote  and  protect  tho  re- 
spectability of  the  poor  man.  When  those  who  are  so  ele- 
vated use  to  such  purposes  the  influence  and  the  command 
which  do  and  ought  to  belong  to  them,  they  employ  them- 
selves in  a  manner  the  most  grateful  to  their  feelings,  if  they 
are  men  of  benevolence  and  virtue ;  the  most  creditable  to 
their  talents,  if  they  are  men  of  genius  and  understanding. 


MOREl'^   niBTORY,  [lFXTT.  VI. 


1 


I. 
W*  me  row  in  poMewion  of  Ktae  Tnluablo  publicnlioni  from  llic  pen  of  Sir 
Janei  .^tackiDt(»h  an  the  luliJECt  ot  Engliih  hiitoi;. 

Tbfio  octavo  volumei  are  inWndEd  by  the  editor  fur  tlie  geneml  reader, 
and  an  propoied  u  a  loct  of  popular  hiatoiy. 

But  the  fuDt  IE,  that  the  mind  of  Ihii  cmiuent  man  of  klteu  is  of  too  piii- 
idwrphic  a  uatDCe,  too  generalizing,  and  too  enlightened  to  ndmit  of.hia  nrit- 
ing  for  anj  one  who  can  be  deKribed  by  an;  >uch  term  ea  the  geneml 
i^cr.  TbeH  arc  nst  bookt,  unuiuming  aa  ihey  ma;  look,  thai  Be  whs 
runs  may  read,— be  who  reads  muit  move  (lowly  and  stop  often.  Sip  Jame* 
ii  one  who  necesiorily  thinki  in  a  niBaner  that,  howeTer  it  may  aflerwnrdi 
reword,  will  auoredly  lint  require,  the  beil  thinking  of  any  man,  who  meaui 
to  be  benefited  by  what  he  readi. 

I  must  mention  too  that  there  i<  an  air  of  uncertainty  about  llie  page*  of 
thcte  little  volumct,  that  rendera  them  very  agreeable.  It  it  ciidenlly  quica 
impoBsiblo  to  know,  as  we  proceed,  what  we  are  next  to   find;  thnt  i«, 

We  nhall  probably  lose  the  great  work  which  Sir  James  projected  n<  a 
continnation  of  Hume;  this  on  every  account  ia  for  ever  to  be  lamented; 
no  one  ever  had  accesa  to  such  materials,  or  was  ao  fitted  to  uae  them ;  hat 
the  piccent  cnbinet  lolames  will  no  doubt  present  to  ua  the  most  valuable 
comments,  on  the  most  important  characters  and  periods  of  out  history, — hut 
these  are  treatises  on  history,  not  histories. 

Since  I  wrote  what  you  bace  just  heard,  this  illastrious  man  of  letters  has 
sunk  into  the  grave,  Crom  a  slight  accident  and  immatarety.  No  loss  can  be 
so  great  to  the  literary  world.  His  understanding  was  of  so  superior  a 
quality,  hii  memory  ao  astonishing,  and  his  dispoaition  ao  truly  courteous 
and  obliging,  that  he  wn>  always  able  and  always  willing  to  instruct  every 
person  who  approached  him.  And  on  every  occasion  his  entire  sympalliy 
with  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  and  his  enlightened  comprehenwon  of 
ibem,  were  distinctly  marked.  He  was  one  of  those,  whom,  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  one  could  have  wished  eienipt  from  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 
One  could  have  said  to  him,  as  do  the  Persians  to  their  king,  "Live  for 
ever."  He  should  have  been  eiempted  too  from  the  common  cares  of  our 
eiistencc,  and  instead  of  having  to  make  provision  for  the  day  that  was 
going  over  him,  shonid  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  read,  to  think,  and 
to  write.  Men  of  these  great  intellectual  powers  shonid  not,  like  their 
fabled  prototype,  be  chained  to  their  rock  with  the  vidtnrea  to  tear  them. 

Some  papers  remain,  which  will  afford  a  melancholy  indication  of  what, 
under  favouiable  circumitancei,  he  might  have  done^^Ube  has  however 
done  is  of  gmt  value  and  will  live.  He  can  be  n^^^^kipated  only  by 
Ihoae  who  were  fortanate  enough  to  know  him.    j^^^^^^M 
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II. 

Op  Mr.  IIallam*s  Constitational  History  I  ipoke  in  the  following  manner  in 
my  lectures  in  November,  1828. 

Mr.  Ilallam'g  Constitutional  History  of  England  I  mast  earnestly  recom- 
mend, for  it  is  a  work  of  great  research,  great  ability,  g^At  impartiality, 
often  of  very  manly  eloquence;  the  work  of  an  enlightened  lawyer,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  a  steady  asiertor  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  such  a  work  exists,  fur  every 
page  is  full  of  statements  and  opinions  on  evenr  topic  and  character  of  con- 
sequence since  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.;  and  tnese  sentiments  and  opinions 
are  so  learned  and  well  reasoned,  that  I  am  quite  gratified  to  think,  that  the 
student  can  now  never  want  a  guide  and  an  instructor,  worthy  to  conduct  and 
counsel  him  in  his  constitutional  inquiries.  Mr.  Hallam  is  indeed  a  stem 
and  severe  critic,  and  the  student  may  be  allowed  to  love  and  honour  many 
of  our  patriots,  statesmen,  and  divines,  in  a  more  warm  and  unqualified 
manner  than  does  Mr.  Hallam;  but  the  perfect  calmneu  of  Mr.  Hallaufs 
temperament  makes  his  standard  of  moral  and  political  virtue  high,  and  the 
fitter  on  that  account  to  be  presented  to  youthful  minds. 

There  are  objectionable  passages  and  even  strange  passages,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  notes;  but  they  are  of  no  consequence  in  a  work  of  so  vast  a 
range,  and  of  so  much  merit;  and  Mr.  Hallam  may  liave  given  offence,  which 
could  never  have  been  his  intention,  to  some  good  men,  to  whom  tlieir  esta- 
blishments are  naturally  so  dear;  but  I  see  not  how  this  was  to  bo  avoided, 
if  he  was  to  lender  equal  justice  to  all  persons  and  parties,  all  sects  and 
churches  in  their  turn;  and  if  he  was  to  do  his  duty,  as  he  has  nobly  done, 
to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country. 

III. 

Thb  story  of  England  has  of  late  been  illustrated  by  many  intelligent  and 
laborious  inquirers.  We  have  had  the  Roman  Catholic  case  stated  by  Dr. 
Lingard,  an  author  of  original  inquiry  and  vigorous  mind;  certainly  a  very 
skilful  controversial  writer.  For  similar  reasons  we  may  now  consider  our- 
selves as  in  possession  of  the  republican  case,  during  the  times  of  Charles  I., 
for  Mr.  Godwin  has  dedicated  four  volumes  to  the  subject,  and  for  this  ex- 
press purpose.  A  new  edition  of  Burnet  has  been  pven  us.  The  history  of 
Clarendon  has,  at  last,  very  creditably  to  our  sister  university,  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  its  original  state.  Miss  Aikin  has  drawn  up  inte- 
resting memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  an  important  work  on 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. :  she  is  a  diligent  and  sagacious  writer.  There  are 
treatises  coming  out,  volume  after  volume,  by  a  most  entertaining  and 
learned  antiquarian,  Mr.  D*Israeli.  And  we  have  fierce  and  eloquent  ora- 
tions on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  great  personages  of  our  history,  eccle- 
siastical and  civil.  Laud,  Clarendon,  and  othen^  in  the  different  reviews  by 
which  our  periodical  literature  is  now  distinguiihed. 

There  are  several  very  agreeable  and  sensible  publications  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  Recently  has  been  published  a  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Coxe,  a 
literary  labourer,  to  whom  the  historical  student  is  so  much  indebted, — the 
Pelham  papers — they  supply  the  information  that  has  been  so  long  wanted, 
with  respect  to  the  politics  and  characters  of  the  members  of  the  Pelham  and 
Newcastle  administrations. 


EdwarS  Ikr  C-in/taw'i  Lai 


Tin  !>■<  of  Udmrd  the  Caaletbnr  nrc  lust.  Tbe  grmt  Alfred  vm  t  legit- 
lilori  »i"l  Kd»>rd  tlic  ConTeuor  is  Rpmenled  is  haiing  lenaed  and  im- 
jinicil  the  Uv>  of  hi)  pivdRHKir  Edgar,  uid  thenfim  prabubly  of  Alfred, 
IBlhrT  thnn  iM  bsTuig  xnili(ut«l  anj  code  of  hie  own.  It  might  hikva  been 
thenRht,  thrnfore,  [£at  tonic  infbnrnlion  on  ihii  (uUeot  might  Iuto  been 
obuinnl  from  snjr  writing!  tint  retpectal  Allred.  Tbete  ii  >  life  ef  bim 
1>y  the  tnoiik  AaKiiua,  and  there  nn  Uwi  of  hii  which  are  coioe  down  to 
tu  and  vihkh  may  b«  aeeti  in  Wilkin*;  hut  DcilhiiJn  the  work  of  bu  bio- 
gninhcr,  ngr  in  th<H  Uwi  of  Alfred,  ran  wijlhing  be  fnund  wbich  may 
ennblc  ni  to  undenland  what  were  the  Inwt  of  Edward  the  Ccnfeuof. 

Il  may  perhapi  give  the  itudenl  lome  insight  into  the  natore  of  an  in- 
qairy  like  ihit,  if  he  ttke)  the  trouble  of  followiiig  the  (ubjut  throDgh  one, 
at  lenil,  of  the  notea  of  a  learned  antiquarian. 

Gndmeriui  is  a  monkieh  nritcr,  wbo  gi?es  the  liirtocy  of  hia  own  age,  of 
William  1.  to  William  Rafna,  and  Henry  I.)  hia  work  waa  edited  by  tlie 
learned  Seldrn. 

Now.  il  ia  known  that  William  1.  onlertd  into  lome  aginenienl  with  bis 
lohjecta  respecting  the  Uiiva  of  Edward  ibe  Confceaor;  and  il  might  be  ei- 
pecled  that  Eadmerina,  when  bo  gave  the  hialory  of  the  rei™  of  William, 
would  alio  have  giien  ua  aome  account  of  tfaia  lamarkable  code.  But  in  Iba 
MUTK  of  the  bialoiy,  tbe  monk  (with  mora  than  the  stupidity  of  a  monk), 
iaatrad  of  giriug  na  theee  lawa,  obeerrea,  "(hat  fae  fiirbeara  to  mention  what 
w«a  ptomidgaled  by  William  wiih  respect  tn  ae™?a7-  matters."  So  hero  we 
have  n  cnniplctc  disappointment.  This  gives  occaiion  to  hia  editor,  Selden, 
in  a  Dote,  to  conuder  tbe  anbject  more  at  length. 

Selden  pioducea  a  paasage  from  tbe  Litchfield  Cliionide,  a  Tecy  ancient 
inoukiah  writing,  from  nhich  it  sppean  that  the  Conqueror,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  hia  reign,  granted  the  lawa  of  Edward  the  Conleaaor  to  tbe  inter- 
cfHinn  of  bia  Engliah  aubjecti;  "Ad  precea  commuiiitatit  Anglomm;**  and 
thai  twelve  men  were  chosen  from  each  county,  who  were  ta  collect  and 
•tale  what  theae  lawa  we™ ;  and  that  what  they  laid  was  to  be  written 
down  by  the  Archbiahop  of  York  and  Biabop  of  London.  Here  then  we 
lwv«  a  net  connected  with  the  subject. 

Another  monkish  historian,  Roger  HoTeden,  who  lived  under  Henry  II. 
and  John,  giret  tbe  aame  account,  and  he  subjoins  the  lawa  themselTes  at 
fkiH  trnglh.  From  him  they  are  puliliBbed  by  Wilkins ;  and  here  then  we 
iiii.ulii  iiippote  that  we  had  reached  the  object  of  onr  inquiry.  But  not  so. 
M'hen  wo  come  to  peniae  them,  there  is  little  to  he  found  which  could  iziake 
Ui«a  so  dear  to  the  English  commonalty ;  and  by  looking  at  the  eleventh 
llMd  on  Dane-gelt,  we  perceive  the  name  of  William  the  younger,  or  of 
William  Kufus,  which  ahowa,  as  Selden  obeerrea,  that  they  are  nf  a  later 
datp  than  tbe  time  of  the  Conqneror,  or  at  least  most  unskilfully  interpo- 
Uled,     This  therefore,  on  fte  whole,  ia  also  a  diaappointment. 

Soldfu  has  therefore  reconrae,  in  the  neit  place,  to  Ingulphus,  who  waa  a 
»aM  at  sectotftry  to  the  Conqueror. 

lajttlphua,  at  the  end  of  bia  hiilory,  tells  us  that  be  brought  the  code  of 
Edwart^  kwa,  which  William  had  anthoriied  and  renewed,  from  London 
I*  kit  BWD  abbey  of  Croyland,  far  the  purpose  of  aecoring  (aa  he  aava)  the 
Bwirty  &«a  the  penaliiea  which  were  contained  in  it  "in  the  following 
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manner."  And  now  then,  we  might  expect  once  more  to  find  the  Uwt  all 
subjoined.  Bat  here  the  history  ends,  and  the  laws  are  wanting  in  the 
MS. 

But  a  new  attempt  is  made  by  the  illustrious  antiquarian  (for  these  valu* 
able  men  arc  posBcssed  at  least  of  the  virtue  of  patience),  and  in  a  later 
MS.,  written,  he  thinks,  about  the  year  1200,  he  finds  a  code  at  the  end  of 
it,  which  from  the  title  should  be  the  code  required.  This  code  he  gives  and 
endeavours  to  translate.  It  is  also  given  by  Wilkins  and  translated  still 
more  completely. 

But  our  disappointments  are  not  here  to  cease.  Even  this  copy  of  the 
code  must  surely  be  materially  imperfect  We  look  in  vain  for  those  gene- 
ral provisions  of  protection  to  the  subject,  which  must  have  made  these  laws 
80  dear  to  our  ancestors. 

Finally,  it  is  collected  firom  the  monkish  historians  that  Henry  I.,  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  his  subjects,  granted  them  the  laws  of  Edrani  the  Con- 
fessor. A  code  of  Henry's  laws  has  come  down  to  us,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Wilkins.  But  it  is  a  grant  of  Edward^s  laws  that  we  find  here  mentioned, 
and  no  dctaU  of  the  laws  themselves.  Here  then  we  have  once  more  a  dis- 
appointment, and  further  researeh  seems  at  an  end. 

The  code  of  Henry  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent  modified  and  melio- 
rated according  to  this  favourite  model ;  but  of  the  model  itself  no  farther 
knowledge  can  be  obtained.  Our  lawyers  and  antiquarians  are  therefore  left 
to  conclude  that  these  celebrated  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  may  now  be 
imaged  to  us  by  what  is  called  ^  the  common  law  of  the  land,**  or  the  un- 
written collection  of  maxims  and  customs  which  are  transmitted  from  lawyer 
to  lawyer,  and  from  age  to  age,  and  have  obtained  reception  and  usage  among 
our  courts  and  judges. 

V. 

CHARTERS. 

The  9th  of  Henry  III.  is  the  final  one;  and  that  therefore  which  is  always 
commented  upon.  Of  the  whole  thirty-eight  clauses,  about  one-half  respect 
merely  the  oppressions  of  the  feudal  system. 

But  by  the  words  of  the  thirty-eighth  clause,  the  feudal  tyranny,  where- 
ever  relaxed  between  the  king  and  his  vassals,  was  to  be  relaxed  between 
the  superior  and  inferior,  through  all  the  links  of  the  feudal  subordination. 
And  of  the  thirty-eight  clauses  some  were  of  a  general  nature.  By  the 
ninth  and  thirtieth,  an  effort  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  commerce;  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  trading  towns,  foreign  merehants,  &c. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  seventeenth,  twenty-fourth,  twenty- 
eighth,  and  thirty-fourth,  were  intended  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  may  be  seen  the  first  effort  that  was  made  to  procure 
for  an  accused  person  a  trial;  i.  e.  in  other  words,  to  protect  the  subject  from 
arbitrary  imprisonment. 

Yet  so  slow  is  the  progress  of  civil  liberty,  that  the  first  principles  of  the 
most  obvious  justice  could  not  be  secured  tUl  some  centuries  afterwards,  by 
the  proper  fitting  up  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  reign  of  C/tarUs  II, 

The  thirty-seventh  clause  runs  thus: — "Scutagium  de  caetero  capiator 
sicut  capi  solebat  tempore  regis  Henrici  avi  nostri.**  And  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  the  scutage  was  moderate. 


HOCeiW  BinOBT.  [lECT.  VI, 


Th«  liKpoittBl  poinl  of  the  lerying  of  roonev  wM  lliui  left  in  a  Tiry  im- 
B*ribct  H»it.  Bat  in  ihe  confimuition  of  ihe  chsrlen  by  Edonrd  I.,  ii  H-ng 
tliillnctl?  ilntgd  that  no  inon^y  liiould  be  U^iti  upon  ihe  wiIjJfcI.  eiccpt 
bf  ihe  conmiDii  uient  of  all  ibe  realm,  and  fat  the  bmefil  of  the  whole 

Tbc  cclobntrd  (tatDte,  ■*  de  UUBpn  (ton  coDcedendo,"  i>  thown  bj  Blark- 
■Miiv  to  br  pieUihtji  nulhiag  viare  than  a  contempoiaiy  Latin  atulmcl  of  tbe 
tiro  Fnnch  chuien  theniHlTti,  and  not  a  ittiDte. 

Tho  mott  linking  cIadic  of  all,  n  well  known,  to  often  quoted,  >o  juitly 
telebniled,  turn  thm : — "  Nulla«  liber  homo  cnpialur,"  At  "  niii  pet  legale 
judicium  pariian  •uorrnn  tcI  per  legem  tecTse,"  &c. 

Thii  twenty-niath  danae  conlaini  a  general  description  of  b.  free  conititn- 
lion.  Dr.  Sullivan,  in  hia  Lecture)  on  the  Lnn->  of  Knglond.bai  made  it  tha 
tubject  of  a  comment  through  ell  io  words  nnd  divisigiis.  Thai,  in  tha  fint 
place,  it  lecurci  the  peruual  liberty  nf  the  lubject;  nnd  in  the  next,  the 
full  enjoyment  of  hi>  property,  Sic;  and  certainly  while  the  tpirit  of  this 
claiite  it  precened,  ciiil  libetly  mun  be  enjoyed  l>y  Engtishmeu  :  whether, 
however,  this  spirit  iholl  bo  preaBrved,  depends  upon  their  proserving 
thtir  oirn  •pirit.  The  hook  of  Dr.  Sullivan  ji  worth  looking  at.  You  may 
see  from  the  contents,  what  port*  are  more  particularly  deserving  of  your 

The  Charter  of  the  Forest  speaks  volumes  to  those  who  can  reflect  on 
what  they  read. 

Observe  the  words  of  the  tenth  claaie. — "Nutlui  dec»ten>,imitut  Titus 
Tel  membrB  pro  venatione  nostra."—'*  Sad  li  qnii  captns  fherit,"  fte.  **  jaceot 
in  piisonli  noattii  per  nnnm  annum,"  &e. 

Oflencea  in  the  forest  most  have  been,  before  this  time,  often  punished  by 
the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  when  murder  was  not. 

Observe,  too,  lie  clauses  which  concede  the  raaloralion  of  whole  tnicta  of 
land  to  their  former  stats — tracta  which  had  been  reduced  to  foresta. 

That  the  kinga  of  theae  dnys,  and  no  doubt  their  barons,  should  have  been 
eo  interested  in  hunting  aa  to  be  guilty,  tor  the  sake  of  it,  not  only  of  rob- 
bery and  tyranny,  but  of  maiming  men  and  even  putting  them  to  deslh,  ia 
no  slight  proof  of  the  value  of  those  elegant  arta  and  that  more  extended 
ayatem  of  inquiry  and  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  which  the  manly  eier- 
ciscs  are  left  to  £11  their  place,  nnd  not  more  than  their  place,  in  Ihe  circle  of 
human  anxieties  and  amuaements. 

Our  game  Inwi  and  our  country  gentlemen  are  the  regular  deseendants  of 
(he  foreat  laws  and  barona  of  ancient  limca.  They  are  thought  by  many  (0 
bear  come  marks  of  their  iron  originaL 

In  the  fourth  dauae  of  Magna  Chartn  are  these  worda :— "  Et  hoc  sine  de- 
atructione  el  Tosto  (waale)  horainum  vel  ternm;"  that  is,  the  labourera  and 
the  stock  are  summed  up  together:  no  distinction  made  between  them. 

The  barona,  the  assertors  of  their  own  independence,  though  they  fclt  for 
freemen  and  those  below  them,  were  but  too  inacnsible  to  the  situation  of  the 
villeins ;  to  the  heavy  ayatem  of  ahveiy  which  they  aaw,  or  ratber  did  not 
see,  darkening  with  its  ahade  the  ^r  fields  of  their  domain. 

In  like  manner  were  the  English  nation.in  our  limes,  twenty  years  in  abo- 
lishing the  slaie  trade;  and  if  tbe  whole  kingdom  had  been  equally  accus- 
tomed to  the  trade  aa  were  the  porli  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  they  oould 
have  been  twenty  eenturiei. 

The  effect  of  habit  in  baniahing  all  the  natural  St 
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benevolence,  as  in  the  initances  of  alaye  dealen,  banditti,  lupporten  of  hanh 
laws,  penal  statutes  against  disaenters,  Stc,  is  perfectly  frightful. 

VI. 

Thbrs  is  a  book  by  Daines  Barrington,  Obserrations  on  the  Ancient  Sta- 
tutes, which  should  be  considered. 

It  is  often  descriptive  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  of  the  riewt  and  opi- 
nions of  our  ancestors :  it  is  even  entertaining. 

The  conclusion  which  the  student  should  oraw  it,  the  good  that  might  be 
done,  or  might  be  at  least  most  honourably  and  virtuously  attempted,  by  any 
legislator  or  lawyer  who  would  turn  his  attention  to  our  statute  book,  procure 
the  repeal  of  obsolete  statutes,  endeavour  to.  make  our  law  proceedings  less 
expensive,  in  short,  not  acquiesce  in  the  general  supposition,  that  no  improve- 
ments can  be  introduced  into  our  laws  and  our  administration  of  them.  Much 
good  might  be  done  by  patient,  intelligent  men;  but  the  most  sullen,  and  un- 
enlightened and  unfeeling  opposition  must  be  more  or  less  expected  firom  our 
courts  of  law,  and  all  who  are  connected  with  them. 

^  Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land,** 

—that  is,  would  you  improve  laws,  and  keep  people  from  being  ruined — 

'*  All  fear,  none  aid  yon,  and  few  understand.** 

This  note  was  written  in  the  year  1808,  and  the  author  has  since  lived  to 
see  and  admire  the  humane  and  intelligent  efforts  of  Sir  S.  Romily,  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Brougham. 

VII. 

Sir  John  Forteaeue,  Chancellor  to  Henry  VL 

Two  treatises  of  hb  have  come  down  to  us,  that  seem  quite  decisive  of  the 
question  relative  to  our  monarchy,  as  understood  in  early  times,  whether  arbi- 
trary or  not.    The  first  is — De  Laudibus  Legnm  Anglite. 

The  distinction  that  the  Chancellor  everywhere  makes  is  between  ••  power 
royal"  and  "power  politick,*'  that  is,  arbitrary  monarchy  and  limited;  and 
he  lays  it  down,  that  the  kings  of  England  are  not  like  other  kings  and  em- 
perors, but  are  limited. 

(Translation  quite  close  and  exact.) 

Chap.  9th.  ^  For  the  king  of  England  cannot  alter  nor  change  the  laws  of 
his  realme  at  his  pleasure :  for  why  ?  he  govemeth  his  people  by  power,  not 
only  royal,  but  also  politique.  If  his  power  over  them  were  royal  only,  then 
he  might  change  the  laws  of  his  realm,  and  charge  his  subjects  with  tallage 
and  other  burdens  without  their  consent;  such  is  the  dominion  that  the  civil 
laws  purporte  when  they  say,  the  prince  his  pleasure  hath  the  force  of  a  law. 
But  from  this  much  differeth  the  power  of  a  king,  whose  government  over 
his  people  is  politique,  for  he  can  neither  change  laws  without  the  consent 
of  his  subjects,  nor  yet  charge  them  with  strange  impositions  against  their 
wills,"  &c. 

**"  Nam  non  potest  rex  Angliis  ad  libitum  suum,"  &c. 

In  chapter  18th  he  observes: — 

*^  Sed  non,  sic  Angliae  statuta  oriri  poMunt,"  &c. 
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**  But  statutes  cannot  thui  paue  in  England,  ibrtomuch  at  tbej  are  made, 
not  only  by  the  prince^i  pleasure,  but  also  by  the  atsent  of  the  whole  realm» 
•0  that,  of  necessity,  they  must  procure  the  wealth  of  the  people,**  &c. — 
**  Seeing  they  ore  ordained  not  by  the  device  of  one  man  alone,  or  of  a  hun- 
dred wise  counsellors  only,  but  of  more  than  three  hundred  chosen  men,** 
Ac. — **  as  they  that  know  the  fiishion  of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  the 
order  and  manner  of  calling  them  together,  arc  ablo  more  distinctly  to  de- 
dare,**  &c. 

The  young  prince  (Henry*s  son  Prince  Edward),  to  whom  the  disconrso 
is  addressed,  asks — *^  Since  the  laws  of  England  are,  as  he  sees,  so  good,  why 
some  of  his  progenitors  have  gone  about  to  bring  in  the  civil  laws  ?  **  &c. 

"  In  those  laws,*'  says  the  Chancellor,  **  the  prince's  pleasure  standeth  in 
force  of  a  law  quite  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  laws  of  England,**  &c. 

But  to  rule  the  people  by  government  politique  is  no  yoke,  but  liberty  and 
gnat  security,  not  only  to  the  subjects,  but  also  to  the  king  himself.  And 
to  show  this,  the  Chancellor  considers  '^  the  inconyeuiences  that  happen  in 
the  realm  of  France,  through  regal  government  alone.** 

He  then  treats  of  ^  the  commodities  that  precede  of  the  joynt  goyemment 
politique  and  regal  in  the  realme  of  England.** 

Then,  '*a  comparison  of  the  worthiness  of  both  the  regiments.** 

The  whole  work  is  very  concise,  but  full  of  curious  matter. 

VIII. 

Original  Insignifieanot/  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  we  find  the  following  pas- 
aage:— 

As  to  the  aid  the  king  demanded  of  his  commons  for  the  defence,  &c.  the 
commons  said, ''  That  in  the  last  parliament  the  same  things  were  shown  to 
them  in  behalf  of  the  king,**  &c.  **  That  in  hopes  of  the  promise  held  out 
to  them  to  be  discharged  of  taiUage,  they  granted  a  greater  sum  than  had 
been  asked;  and  after  their  grievous  losses,  and  the  low  value  of  their  corn 
and  chattels,  they  concluded  with  praying  the  king  to  excuse  them,  not  being 
able  to  bear  any  charge  for  pure  poverty**  (par  pure  povertie). 

To  all  which,  Monsieur  Richard  le  Scroop  (whom  it  seems  was  steward  of 
the  household)  answered,  making  protestation :— - 

*'  That  he  knew  of  no  such  promise  made  in  the  Inst  parliament,  and  sav- 
ing the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  the  king  and  lordsy  what  the  commons 
said  was  not  true  **  (le  dit  de  la  Commun  en  celle  partie  ne  contient  ne 
y^rit^).  This  at  a  time  when,  if  such  language  had  been  used  by  Monsieur 
le  Scroop  to  the  lords,  the  floor  of  the  assembly  would  have  been  instantly 
covered  with  gauntlets. 

When  the  feudal  system  declined,  the  power  which  could  not  then  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  commons  (the  nobility  had  been  swept  away  by  the  civil 
wars),  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  crown,  a  natural  and  constant  claimant. 

The  liberties  of  England  were  therefore  in  great  danger,  when  princes  so 
able  as  those  of  the  house  of  Tudor  were  to  be  followed  by  princes  so  arbi- 
trary as  those  of  the  house  of  Stuart 

The  two  great  eflforts  of  Henry  VII.  were,  first,  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  secondly,  to  amass  treasures  to  render  the  crown  indepen- 
dent :  his  ambition  and  avarice  ministered  to  each  other. 
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But  the  first  point  he  could  not  attempt  to  carry  without  adTancing  the 
power  of  the  commons.  lie  could  not,  for  inttance,  open  the  way  to  th« 
lords  to  alienate  thc^ir  lands,  without  giving  the  commonf  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  them;  that  is,  of  turning  their  mercantile  affluence  into  constitu- 
tional importance. 

The  second  point,  however,  was  of  a  difiSsrent  nature.  He  could  not 
amass  the  treasures  which  he  wished,  without  encroaching  upon  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  parliament  to  levy  money;  and  if  the  practicet,  pretences,  and 
prerogatives,  which  he  introduced^  advanced,  and  renewed,  had  not  been  re- 
sisted by  our  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  liberties  of  EngUmd 
must  gradually  have  decayed. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  when  young,  resisted  Henry  the  Seventh's  demand 
from  the  commons  of  about  three-fifteenths  for  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter; the  king  actually  threw  More's  father,  then  a  judge,  into  the  Tower, 
and  fined  him  one  hundred  pounds.  Had  not  the  king  died,  Sir  Thomas 
was  determined  to  have  gone  over  sea,  thinking,  ^  that  bemg  in  the  king*8 
indignation,  he  could  not  live  in  England  without  great  danger.^— >See  Roper*i 
Life. 

The  Life  of  Henry  VI L  has  been  written  by  Lord  Bacon :  such  a  man  at 
Bacon  can  never  write  without  profitably  exercising,  sometimes  the  under- 
standing,  sometimes  the  imagination  of  his  reader;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
work  will  disappoint  him. 

The  circumstances,  indeed,  in  which  Lord  Bacon  wai  placed,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  exercise  the  superior  powers  of  his  mind  with  any 
tolerable  freedom.  He  wrote  his  history  of  Henry  VII.  during  the  period 
of  his  disgrace  under  the  reign  of  James  I. 

It  was  not  for  Lord  Bacon  to  reprobate  the  robberies  of  Henry  VII.  when 
he  had  himself  received  money  for  the  perversion  of  justice;  or  at  least  had 
been  accused  and  disgraced  for  corrupt  practices  and  connivances.  It  was 
not  for  Loid  Bacon  to  assert,  as  he  had  once  done,  the  popular  principles  of 
the  English  constitution,  while  writing  under  the  eye  of  a  monarch  like 
James  I.,  one  not  only  impressed  with  the  divine  nature  of  his  prerogative, 
but  one  to  whose  humanity  he  owed  his  liberty  at  the  time,  and  the  v«y 
means  of  his  subsistence. 

The  faults  of  ordinary  men  may  be  buried  in  their  UanbB ;  Vut  the  very 
frailties  of  men  of  genius  may  be  the  lamentation  of  ages. 

The  laws  of  Henry  VII.  merit  the  consideration  of  the  student. 

It  was  the  intention  of  these  laws  to  advance  the  husbandry,  manufac- 
tures, and  general  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  observations  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  subsequent  criticism  of  Hume, 
will  afford  the  student  a  lesson  in  that  most  difficult  and  important  of  all 
practical  sciences,  the  science  of  political  economy. 

On  the  subjects  that  belong  to  this  science,  it  may,  I  think,  be  observed, 
that  from  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  points  to  be  considered,  the  first  im- 
pressions are  almost  always  wrong. 

Practical  men,  as  they  are  called,  are  therefore  pretty  generally  mistaken 
on  all  such  subjects ;  particularly  where  they  think  themselves  exclusively 
entitled  to  decide. 

Practical  men  are  fitted,  and  fitted  only,  to  furnish  facts  and  details,  which 
it  is  afterwards  the  business,  and  the  proper  business,  of  the  philosopher  or 
statesman  to  make  the  foundation  of  his  general  reasonings  and  permanent 
laws. 
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So  fallacioas  are  fint  impreaiionB,  so  remote  and  inyiiible  it  often  the 
general  principle  that  ought  ultimately  to  decide  us,  that  even  the  philoso- 
pher himself  mast,  on  such  subjects,  be  much  indebted  to  experience. 

Our  ancestors  could  not  be  inferior  in  understanding  to  ourselves :  who 
could  be  superior  to  Lord  Bacon?  Yet  the  laws  of  Henry  VII.  which 
Lord  Bacon  extols,  and  which  would  appear  wise  perhaps  to  the  generality 
of  men  at  this  day  (1808),  are  shown  by  Mr.  Hume  to  be  founded  on  nar- 
row views,  and  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  Lord  Bacon  supposed  them 
to  be. 

It  is  on  account  of  Mr.  Hume^s  observations  on  the  subjects  of  political 
economy,  that  the  appendices  of  his  History  are  so  valuable.  Different 
portions  in  his  work  are  likewise  in  this  manner  rendered  valuable,  more 
particularly  the  estimates  which  he  gives  of  a  reign  when  he  comes  to  the 
close  of  it. 

Look  at  his  account  of  the  miscellaneous  transactions,  for  instance,  of  Ed- 
ward II.  **The  kingdom  of  Enghind,^  says  he,  ''was  affected  with  a 
grievous  famine,*'  &c  And  then  he  goes  on  in  a  few  words  to  lay  down  all 
the  proper  principles,  which  were  afterwards  so  beautifully  drawn  out  and 
explained  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Com  Laws;  and 
which  required  all  the  authority  of  a  minister,  the  Ifite  Mr.  Pitt,  to  enforce 
upon  the  community,  and  even  upon  the  houses  of  parliament  themselves, 
while  men  were  everywhere  raving  about  **  monopolizers  of  com,"  "  the 
necessity  of  fixing  proper  rates  to  the  price,"  &c.  This  was  the  expedient 
of  the  parliament  of  Edward  II. 

The  necessities  of  the  state  during  the  wars  that  began  in  the  year  1/93, 
have  brought  the  science  of  political  economy  into  more  general  attention; 
and  have  served  very  forcibly  to  display  the  merits  of  the  two  great  instmc- 
tors  of  our  English  ministers  and  reasoners,  Hume  and  Smith. 

The  public,  however,  have  still  much  to  learn;  and  when  our  young  men 
of  rank  and  property  have  dismissed  their  academical  pursuits,  or  rather 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  they  should  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  political  economy,  the  science  of  the  prosperity  of  mankind — ^a 
study  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  and  Important. 

A  young  man  of  reflection  may  find  that  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy partaJce  of  the  nature  of  literature,  as  described  by  Cicero,  ^^  moving 
along  with  him,  let  him  go  and  do  what  he  will,  by  night,  by  day,  in  the 
town,  in  the  country,"  &c. 


LECTURE  VIL 

FRANCE. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  French  history.  The  period 
which  we  may  consider  is  that  which  intervened  between 
the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois  and  the  death  of  Louis  XL 

This  period  I  would  wish  particularly  to  recommend  to 
your  examination,  for  it  is  the  most  important  in  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  France. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  draw  your  attention  to  this 
great  subject — the  constitutional  history  of  France.  There 
are  few  that  can  be  thought  of  more  consequence  in  the 
annals  of  modem  Europe.  Had  France  acquired  a  good 
form  of  government,  while  the  feudal  system  was  falling  into 
decay,  the  character  of  the  French  nation  would  have  been 
very  different  from  what,  in  the  result,  it  afterwards  became. 
All  the  nations  on  the  continent  would  have  been  materially 
influenced  in  their  views  and  opinions  by  such  an  example. 
The  whole  history  of  France  and  of  those  countries  would 
have  been  changed,  and  the  private  and  public  happiness  of 
the  world  would  have  been  essentially  improved. 

The  first  and  great  subject  of  inquiry,  therefore,  in  the 
French  history  is  this, — What  were  the  circumstances  that 
more  particularly  affected  the  civil  liberties  of  France  ? 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  remark  that  this  subject  is  never 
properly  treated  by  the  French  historians.  They  never 
seem  to  feel  its  importance  ;  to  understand  its  nature. 
When  they  advei-t  to  the  state  of  France ;  when  they  en- 
deavour to  consider  how  the  country  is  to  be  improved,  how 
advanced  to  perfection,  they  content  themselves,  as  their  ^ 
orators  seem  to  have  done  in  the  states-general^  with  Yagi|||^^ 
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declamations  about  order  and  virtue^  and  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  life  :  a  love  of  his  people  must,  they  think,  be 
found  in  the  sovereign,  piu*ity  of  morals  in  his  subjects. 
These  arc  the  topics  on  which  they  harangue.  Every  political 
good,  they  suppose,  is  to  result  fi'om  the  private  and  indi- 
vidual merits  of  the  monarch  and  those  whom  he  is  to  govern. 
They  look  no  further.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
them,  that  the  virtues  which  they  wish  for,  both  in  the  prince 
and  the  subject,  are  generated  by  a  free  government,  and 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  them  under  any  other. 

From  this  general  observation  on  the  French  writers,  one 
illustrious  exception  must  be  made — the  Abb^  de  Mably. 
His  work  must,  therefore,  be  continually  compared  with  the 
representations  of  the  historians  Velly,  Mezeray,  and  Le 
P()re  DanieL  It  is  in  his  work,  and  in  his  alone,  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  French  history  can  be  found.  Without  it 
an  English  student  woidd  pass  through  the  whole  detail, 
continually  misled  by  his  guides,  or  suffered  to  move  on, 
without  once  finding  his  intention  properly  directed  to  the 
great  misfortune  of  France ;  the  misfortune  of  her  political 
system ;  the  decline  and  the  destruction  of  her  constitutional 
liberties. 

This  subject  has  not  been  overlooked  by  our  own  great 
historian,  Bobertson.  In  his  Introduction  to  his  History  of 
Charles  Y.  he  describes,  in  a  concise  and  unaffected  manner, 
the  means  by  which  the  prerogative  and  the  power  of  the 
crown  were  extended,  and  the  alteration  that  took  place  in  the 
constitution  and  government,  so  imfavourable  to  the  general 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  the  fatal  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
national  assemblies  lost  their  legislative  power,  and  in  which 
the  monarch  gradually  assumed  it,  and  still  more  fatally 
assumed  the  power  of  levying  taxes.  There  are  three  notes 
(38,  39,  40)  particularly  worth  reading,  in  his  preface  to 
Charles  V. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  Fi-ance,  the  great  point 
in  that  constitution  was,  as  it  has  been  in  all  the  European 
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constitutions,  simply  this, — ^whether  the  national  aasomblieB 
could  maintaiu  their  importance,  and,  above  all,  presenre  their 
right  of  taxation.  On  this  right  of  taxation  eyerything 
depended. 

To  the  general  principles  of  liberty,  a  nation  is  easily  made 
blind,  or  can  even  become  indifierent  Such  principles  are 
never  undci*stood  by  the  multitude ;  and  the  interest  they 
excite  is  of  a  nature  too  refined  and  generous  to  animate  the 
mass  of  mankind  either  long  or  deeply.  But  fortimatcly 
for  them,  they  who  trample  upon  their  rights,  generally  (as 
it  would  be  expressed  by  the  people  themselves)  want  their 
money ;  and  here  at  least  is  found  a  coarser  string,  which  can 
always  vibrate  strongly  and  steadily.  The  tax-gatherer  can 
at  all  events  be  discovered  by  the  people  to  be  an  enemy, 
as  they  suppose,  to  their  happiness.  Popular  insurrections 
have  seldom  had  any  other  origin ;  and  the  unfeeling  luxuiy 
of  the  great  is  thus  sometimes  most  severely  punished  by 
the  headlong  and  brutal  fury  of  the  multitude.  Patriots  and 
legislators  are,  therefore,  the  most  successfully  employed 
when  they  are  fighting  the  ignorant  selfishness  of  the  low 
against  the  vicious  selfishness  of  the  high ;  when  they  are 
exchanging  tax  for  privilege,  and  purchasing  what  is,  in  fact, 
the  happmess  of  both,  by  converting  the  mean  passions  of 
each  to  the  purposes  of  a  generous  and  enlightened  prudence. 
But  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  some  body  of  men  who 
can  sympathise  with  the  people  should  have  a  political  ex- 
istence, and  that  their  assent  shoidd  be  necessaiy  to  make 
taxation  legal.  Of  peaceful,  regular,  constitutional  freedom, 
which  is  the  only  freedom,  this  is  the  best  and  the  only  prac* 
tical  safeguard. 

You  must  now  recall  to  your  minds  what  I  have  already 
said  of  the  French  history. 

That  the  great  writers  are  too  volimiinous,  and  that  you 
must  therefore  meditate  the  incidents  that  appear  in  the 
abridgments  of  H^nault  and  Millot,  or  the  concise  history  of 
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D'ADttuc'tit ;  and  when  thoy  soem  likely  to  be  of  importance, 
oonsuit,  if  you  pleoHe,  the  great  hiatorians. 
-  An  instanoe  of  tliis  kind  occura  early  in  tie  period  wo  are 
now  considering.  You  will  see  in  the  abridgments  that  the 
■totea- general  asaomtile  ;  an  important  circumstanee  always. 
Tou  will  turn  to  MaUly,  and  you  will  find  that  a  very  remark- 
able Btniggle,  aa  he  conceives,  took  place  between  the  crown 
and  the  people;  aud  you  might  here  therefore  turn  to  Velly 
and  the  regular  historians.  The  fiict  seems  to  be,  that  a 
great  crisis  in  the  French  constitution  did  really  take  place 
during  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  princes  of  the  house  of 
Valois,  particularly  of  John,  when  the  country  was  oppressed 
by  the  successful  and  unjust  inroads  of  our  Edward  III.  The 
Btatea -general  were  called  ;  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  by 
the  third  estate,  and  more  particularly  by  Marcel,  the  Paii- 
Bian,  and  hia  associates,  to  raise  the  public  into  importanee, 
and  to  balance,  or,  aa  the  French  historians  represent  it,  to 
overpower,  the  authority  of  the  prince. 

Hero  then  is  evidently  a  period  that  cannot  be  too  deeply- 
meditated.  The  historian  Villaret,  the  successor  of  Velly, 
seems  to  have  taken  due  pains  with  this  part  of  his  under- 
taking. Le  Pere  Daniel  appears  unfortunately  to  have  no 
just  apprehension  of  its  importance,  and,  indeed,  not  to  be 
animated  by  any  principles  of  legislation  and  government 
sufficiently  favourable  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  TTie 
political  sentiments  of  Mezeray  are  more  accurate ;  but  he  is 
too  concise  in  his  narrative,  and  too  sparing  of  his  obserra- 
tions.  These  are  the  great  historians.  But  the  Abb6  de 
Mablj  is  well  aware  how  important  to  the  liberties  of  France 
was  the  conduct  of  the  states-general  on  this  oceasion ;  and 
he  states,  explains,  and  criticises  their  views  and  their  feelings 
apparently  with  great  penetration  and  propriety. 

The  student  will  contrast  these  writcre  with  each  other, 
and  form  bis  own  estimate  of  these  memorable  transactions. 

The  narrative  in  Velly  or  Vilhiret  opens  with  a  history  of 
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the  states-general,  to  which  there  seems  nothing  to  object. 
But  the  moment  the  histonan  arrives  at  the  particular  point 
we  are  considering,  his  inadequacy  to  the  subject  apj)ear3. 
He  speaks  of  the  third  estate  as  having  gradually  learnt  to 
discuss  the  rights  and  encroach  on  the  limits  of  the  royal 
authority ;  and  their  efforts  to  improve  the  constitution  by 
managing  the  taxation,  and  by  bargaining  for  the  reformation 
of  various  abuses,  he  calls  the  first  essay  of  a  power  usurped. 
He  obseiTOs  that  many  writers  have  seen  a  parallel  between 
these  transactions  and  those  of  the  English  at  Runnymede ; 
and  he  therefore  very  properly  gives  an  estimate  of  all  those 
proceedings  in  our  own  country. 

When  this  estimate  is  considered,  the  parallel  is,  no  doubt, 
most  striking  and  complete  :  the  requisitions  of  the  states 
and  the  concessions  of  each  party  seem  all  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  between  our  own  King  John  and  his  barons. 

I  must  now  mention,  that  in  the  first  course  of  lectures 
which  I  delivered,  I  went  through  many  particulars  of  this 
remarkable  struggle,  drawing  my  narrative  from  Velly  and 
the  Abb6  de  Mably,  but  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I  may  not 
hope  to  employ  your  time  better.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  then 
made,  or  that  any  effort  of  mine  could  possibly  make,  a 
detail  of  this  kind  sufl&ciently  intelligible ;  all  that  I  believe 
you  would  carry  away  from  the  lecture,  if  I  were  to  repeat 
it,  would  be  a  general  impression,  that  there  was,  in  this  part 
of  the  French  history,  a  constitutional  struggle,  worth  your 
attention,  and  that  you  must  consider  it  for  yourselves,  in 
the  Abbe  de  Mably.  This  would  be  the  right  impression,  no 
doubt;  but  I  may  perhaps  produce  this  impression  sufficiently 
by  simply  assuring  you,  without  any  further  occupation  of 
your  time,  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  you  must  meditate 
this  period  well.  Do  not  regard  the  slight  manner  in  which 
you  may  see  it  mentioned  in  French  authors.  You  can 
easily  conceive  what  an  event  it  would  have  been  to  Europe 
and  mankind,  if  the  French  nation  had,  like  our  a 
obtained  a  free  government,  and  from  what  you  have 
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jeard  ftnd  rcmomber  of  the  nffiiire  of  the  world,  for 
et  five  and  twenty  years,  this  subject  of  tlie  free  coa- 
1  of  France  will  only  derive  ii  new  and  more  effactive 

eouteat  in  tlie  reign  of  King  John  of  France  baa 
Btagee,  in  some  of  which  it  resembles  the  gtruggle 
I  our  own  King  John  and  the  barone  :  iu  others,  the 
(  between  Charles  I.  and  hia  parliamont;  and,  at 
itasEumca  an  appearance  precisely  the  same  which  it 
he  frightful  and  diegracefid  periods  of  the  late  French 
on;  everything  at  the  disposal  of  tlic  multitude; 
a  the  outrages  carried  on  in  a  maimer  vwj  similar, 
aphin's  offioetB  murdered  in  kis  preeenoe,  ami  the 
iloured  cap  placed  upon  his  bead,  as  was,  in  a  aimikr 
n  into  the  palace,  the  bonnet  rouge  oa  the  head  cftha 
it  amiable  and  most  unfortunate  monan^  Louis  XVL 
alt  was  but  too  certain ;  either  the  ereetiaa  of  soone 
'  despotism,  or  the  restoration  of  their  andent  gov«m- 
etuming  with  all  its  abuses,  and  more  than  ever 
sd  in  its  ianlts  and  errors. 

r  event  would  necessarily  have  been  destructive  of 
nal  liberty  ;  the  latter  took  place.  And  here  may  be 
lave  ended  alt  the  more  regular,  and  therefore  more 
efforts,  for  the  constitution  of  France. 
;reat  mistake  seems  to  me  to  have  been,  that  charters 
t  continually  obtained  (one  was  obtained,  but  I  mean 
dly  obtained  or  renewed),  from  time  to  time,  as  was 
England.  It  is  impossible  that  a  constitution  should 
lished,  or  even  very  thoroughly  improved  at  once,  by 
or  provisions  of  any  one  body  of  men  :  and  the  pro- 
hat  were  made  for  this  purpose  by  our  own  ancestors 
ymede,  seem  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  but  too 
lal.  But  a  charter,  often  renewed  or  improved,  may 
lain  and  always  be  remembered,  and  in  this  manner 
.osewho  succeed,  the  duties  that  have  been  performed 
9  who  went  before  them,  till  haaiaai  becomes  at  last 
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interwoven  with  the  general  habits  of  thinking  in  a  oom- 
munity,  and  may  then  be  conTerted  into  the  efiective  law  of 
the  land. 

We  cannot  now,  as  I  haTe  just  observed,  trace  all  the 
causes  of  this  calamitous  alteration  in  the  prospects  of  France. 
The  kingdom  was  most  dreadfully  situated ;  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  a  victorious  enemy ;  troops  of  soldiers,  who 
acknowledged  no  law  and  no  country,  pillaging  what  the 
ravages  of  war  had  not  entirely  swept  away ;  and,  soon  after, 
the  horrible  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie,  described  by  Frois- 
sort — the  peasants  against  the  nobles ;  all  uniting  to  complete 
a  combination  of  horrors  which  no  civilised  country  ever 
before  or  since  exhibited. 

That  the  deputies  from  distant  parts  should,  in  circum- 
stances like  these,  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  in  the 
capital ;  that  the  moderate  and  the  good  should  no  longer  be 
disposed  to  projects  of  reform,  should  easily  fidl  away  from 
their  more  ardent  associates,  should  be  even  wanting  in  their 
duties  as  patriots  and  as  men,  should  no  longer  prosecute 
the  tasks  of  hope  amid  these  scenes  of  despair ;  all  this  can 
surely  be  surprishig  to  no  one.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  in  a 
country  thus  situated,  at  Ihe  failure  of  any  generous  experi- 
ment for  its  liberties,  when  such  experiments,  it  is  but  too 
evident,  must  always  depend  for  their  success,  not  only  on 
the  merit  of  those  who  engage  in  them,  but  on  something  of 
good  fortune  in  the  conjuncture  of  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  attempted. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  read  this  particular  portion  of 
the  French  history  without  sensations  of  the  most  painful 
kind.  However  imperfect  might  be  the  character  of  Marcel 
and  his  associates,  some  great  effort  was  on  this  occasion 
evidently  made  for  the  democratic  part  of  the  constitution  of 
France — it  failed :  and  as  we  read  the  history,  we  are  left 
with  an  impression  on  our  minds,  that  the  French  sovereigns 
will,  from  this  time,  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  the  government  without  the  assistance  of  any  representa- 
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tive  assemblies;  i,  e,  without  any  control  or  check  on  their 
own  power ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  people  are  hence- 
forward to  be  oppressed,  and  the  sovereign  to  be,  by  his  very 
situation,  corrupted ;  a  state  of  things  disgraceful  to  both^ 
and  even  dangerous ;  dangerous  because,  whenever  any  sys- 
tem of  policy  is  arranged  in  any  manner  directly  opposed  to 
the  reason  and  feelings  of  mankind,  it  can  never  be  in  a  state 
of  safety.  Nothing  is  really  secure  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  great  and  established  moral  feelings  of  the  human 
heart.  The  slightest  accident  may  give  occasion  to  the  most 
violent  efforts  for  its  overthrow ;  and  such  efforts  are  likely 
to  be  attended  with  the  destruction  of,  at  least,  all  those  who 
were  too  exclusively  benefited  by  a  disposition  of  things  in 
itself  unnatural  and  unjust. 

Considerations,  indeed,  of  this  remote  and  contingent 
nature,  I  grieve  to  say,  are  little  likely  to  influence  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  or  the  higher  orders.  General  principles  like 
these  may  slumber  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  for 
centuries,  and  then  be  roused  into  action  in  an  instant. 

Mankind,  on  these  occasions,  stand  astonished  at  what 
has  been  long  foreseen  to  be  very  possible  by  every  intelli- 
gent reasoner ;  just  as  they  stand  amazed  at  the  first  eruption 
of  a  volcano,  which  the  philosopher  has,  from  physical  ap- 
pearances, always  predicted,  in  vain  protesting  against  the 
erection  of  palaces  and  villas  in  situations  where  they  are 
eveiy  moment  exposed  to  be  buried  in  ashes,  or  annihilated 
by  lava. 

In  this  manner,  in  France,  the  great  national  bodies  which 
had  existed  under  Charlemagne,  the  assemblies  of  the  fields 
of  March  and  May,  were  succeeded  by  no  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  force  of  the  community ;  and  the  states-general 
that  were  convened  by  Philip  le  Bel  and  the  house  of  Valois 
were  but  imperfect  and  fading  images  of  their  greatness. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  national  assemblies  never 
lost  their  importance ;  the  wittenagemotes  were  succeeded 

parliaments,  these  by  assemblies  of  the  lords  and  commons 
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in  two  distiuct  houses,  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the  commu- 
nity were  thus,  and  thus  only,  saved  from  destruction. 

The  states-general  of  France  had  been,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  resisted,  overcome,  and,  in  fiict,  disposed  of  by 
John  and  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  mounted  the  throne  witli 
the  title  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

lu  consequence  of  the  late  contest,  everything  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  will.  But  what  was  the  result  1  What  use  did 
he  make  of  his  power  ?  Did  it  occur  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  be  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  king ;  that  he  should  endeavour 
not  to  extinguish,  but  i-ather  to  modify,  the  power  of  the 
states-general ;  that  ho  should  endeavour  to  establish  by 
a  proper  mixture  of  royal  and  popular  authority,  the  ^lory 
of  his  own  name  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  that  he 
should  labour  to  elevate  them  from  the  state  of  ignorance 
and  ferocity  in  which  they  were  evidently  sunk ;  that  he 
should  allow  them,  if  not  to  exercise  power  themselves,  to 
delegate  their  power  to  others ;  that  he  should  teach  them 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  by  admitting  them  to  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  it;  did  considerations  of  this  reasonable 
nature  occur  to  him  1  Was  it  in  this  manner  that  this  re- 
nowned politician  was  employed  from  his  first  accession  to 
power  ?  Far  otherwise.  His  wisdom  was  exclusively  exerted 
in  confirming  and  extending  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
in  labouring  to  destroy  that  authority  of  the  states,  and  in 
deceiving  his  subjects  into  the  most  fatal  of  all  political 
deb-isions,  that  "whatever  is  best  administered  is  best ;"  in 
persuading  them,  in  contriving  that  they  should  persuade 
themselves,  that  as  he  had  foiled  and  overpowered  the  English 
by  the  prudence  of  his  military  operations,  as  he  had  swept 
away  from  the  country  the  banditti  by  which  it  was  pillaged, 
as  there  was  no  point  which  he  seemed  to  carry  by  cruelty 
or  by  force,  that  therefore,  in  this  happier  state  of  things,  it 
was  he,  the  king,  who  was  assuredly  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  what  became  of  the 
states-general,  the  right  of  taxation,  the  principles  of  the  con- 
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Btitution,  or  any  other  right  or  principle  whatever^  while 
Marcel  and  his  Parisian  mob  were  not  destroying  the  public 
peace,  nor  the  English,  the  peasants,  or  the  banditti,  the 
public  prosperity;  while,  in  short,  all  the  efecU  of  the  hap- 
piest form  of  government  and  the  most  legitimate  authority 
were  produced  by  the  easier  exercise  of  his  individual  wisdom 
and  experience,  benevolence  and  justice. 

Let  no  nation  presume  to  blame  the  French  for  sub- 
mitting to  considerations  or  acquiescing  in  reasons  like 
these.  No  nation  has  ever  risen  superior  to  delusions  so 
natural  and  soothing.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
Charles  succeeded  in  all  the  objects  of  his  administration; 
and  he  and  his  courtiers  contemplated,  no  doubt,  with  the 
most  sincere  complacency  and  applause,  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  wielded  the  minds  of  men  to  his  purposes,  and  the 
gradual  decay  of  all  those  forms  and  principles  in  their  go- 
vernment which  were  likely  to  bo  offensive  or  troublesome 
(as  tliey  would  have  called  it)  to  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  wearer  of  the  crown.  Was  it,  however,  virtuous— 
was  it,  after  all,  wise — ^in  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  thus  to 
deceive  their  country  and  destroy  its  constitution  ?  The  his- 
tory of  the  succeeding  reign  is  no  testimony  in  their  favour. 
And  as  Charles  the  Wise  (for  such  he  was  denominated) 
— ^as  Charles  the  Wise  approached  that  melancholy  period  of 
decay  and  death,  when  worldly  wisdom  is  but  too  apt  to 
appear  mistaken  folly,  the  politician  discovered  that  his  son 
was  a  minor,  that  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  disimited 
and  ambitious,  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation  and 
of  his  royal  house  had  been  left  totally  to  depend  on  his 
own  personal  management  and  prudence,  and  that,  therefore, 
every  interest  that  was  dear  to  him,  as  a  father  or  a  king^ 
would  in  the  event  be  thrown  iuto  a  situation  of  perplexity 
and  danger,  from  the  moment  that  he  himself  expired. 

With  what  sentiments  are  we  to  see  him  summoning  his 
brothers  around  him,  portioning  out  his  authority  among 
them,  labouring  to  provide   for  the  welfere  of  his   child 
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and  his  kingdom  by  the  yain  expedient  of  promises  and 
oaths) 

He  had  no  states-general,  no  legislative  assemblies,  whom 
he  had  familiarised  to  their  own  partienlar  duties,  whom  he 
had  allowed  to  exercise  along  with  himself  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  happiness,  whom  he  had  taught  to  see  in 
the  royal  authority  the  best  security  and  protection  of  their 
own ;  be  had  no  guardians  like  these  to  whom  he  could  en- 
trust his  son ;  or  the  helpless,  hopeless  expedients  of  oaths 
and  promises  had  been  unnecessary. 

"  Charles,"  says  the  historian  Villaret,  "  charged  his  bro- 
thers to  abolish  the  impositions  he  had  laid  on  his  subjects, 
and  signed  an  order  for  the  purpose  the  very  day  that  he 
died :  occupied,"  continues  this  writer,  "with  the  happiness 
of  the  state  and  the  relief  of  his  people  even  when  he  was 
himself  on  the  confines  of  the  tomb!"  a  base  or  shallow 
panegyric  this  in  the  historian,  which  would  have  been  bet- 
ter deserved,  if  the  monarch  had  not  robbed  that  people  of 
their  right  to  tax  themselves  by  discontinuing  and  destroy- 
ing their  national  assemblies. 

But  on  what  principle  was  it  that  Charles  thus  remitted 
his  taxes  when  sinking  into  the  grave  ?  Was  he  conscious, 
when  too  late,  of  the  injury  he  had  done  his  country  by  im- 
posing them  on  his  own  authority  ?  Did  he  wish  in  this 
manner  to  attach  the  people  to  his  child)  On  either  sup- 
position, what  a  lesson  to  those  who  favour  the  maxims  of 
arbiti-ary  power  1 

The  genius  of  Charles  had  been  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  the  nation  who  called 
him  tvise,  and  the  prince  to  whom  he  was  a  father,  were 
soon  to  reap  the  effects  of  what  was  esteemed  his  policy,  in 
seeing  their  country  without  order  and  without  law,  de- 
stroyed by  the  fections  of  the  royal  fiimily,  and  subdued  by 
a  foreign  invader. 

The  next  reign  in  the  history,  the  reign  of  Charles  VI., 
is  ushered  in  by  Villaret  with  the  deepest  lamentations  over 
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tbe  miseries  lie  in  j^uing  to  re^lute.  The  king,  j-et  a.  miuor, 
abiuuioni'd,  he  says,  tlie  reins  of  government  to  tiie  princes 
of  the  bluoii  by  turns  i  princea  wliom  ambition,  he  says, 
aniJ  lit)  loTO  to  their  country,  impelled  to  undertake  the  ad- 
miuistratioQ  of  government. 

From  whom,  it  may  be  asked,  where  they  to  have  learnt 
this  love  of  their  country  !  Prom  the  deceased  monarch  1 — 
He  had  taught  no  lesBons  but  those  of  arbitrary  power. 
From  the  ii-ee  constitution  of  their  country  i — It  had  beM 
cormptetl  till  it  was  unfit  for  the  production  of  patriots. 
"The  furious  people,"  says  the  historian,  "were  eager  for 
their  own  destruction,  and  aa  little  under  the  control  of  rea- 
son as  their  unhappy  monarch."  What  efforts,  it  may  be 
observed,  had  ever  been  made- to  render  them  otherwise  1 
"The  corruption,"  says  the  historian,  "was  deep  and  gene- 
raL"  It  ia  ever  thus,  it  may  be  answered,  in  an  arbitraiy 
government;  and*  frightful  spectacle  ia  always  presented 
whenever,  by  any  accident  or  calamity,  the  veil  is  withdrawn. 
"One  step  more,"  he  adds,  "and  France  had  been  lost,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  had  become  the  province  of  our 
eteiTjal  rivals;  and  so  might  every  kingdom  constituted  as 
France  then  was.  There  is  no  real  security  against  an  in- 
vading enemy  but  a  government  which,  by  its  equitable  laws 
and  popular  forms,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  habits, 
and  opinions,  and  affections  of  the  people. 

Tlie  earlier  part  of  this  reign,  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  the 
king  who  was  afflicted  with  temporary  fits  of  insanity,  is  in- 
teresting, like  that  of  hb  renowned  father,  and  for  a  simibr 
reason,  a  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  crown  and  the 
people. 

The  student  should  again  compare  the  narrative  of  Villa- 
ret  with  the  philosophic  estimate  of  Mably.  The  fects  are 
in  both  the  same,  yet  it  is  curious  to  observe,  how  diflereut 
are  the  concluMons  which  we  are  taught  to  draw  from  them 
by  these  two  different  writers.  The  one  conceives,  and  justly 
conceives,  that  the  constitution  of  a  great  kingdom  is  seen 
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in  these  transactions  to  pass  through  its  changes  of  trial  and 
settlement;  the  other  finds  in  them  little  but  the  insurrec- 
tions of  a  licentious  metropolis  encountered  and  subdued  by 
its  lawful  though  rapacious  rulers. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  inference  that  is  to 
be  drawn  from  all  the  past  transactions  between  the  crown 
and  the  people  of  France.  The  same  is  the  inference  from 
all  that  you  are  to  approach ;  the  difference  between  cun- 
ning and  wisdom ;  between  paltry  policy  and  liberal  pru- 
dence; between  mean,  jealous,  contracted,  tricking  sagacity, 
and  a  pure,  enlarged,  enlightened  benevolence;  the  differ- 
ence between  these,  and  the  superiority  of  the  latter  to  the 
former,  even  upon  the  principles  of  mere  selfish  policy,  and 
though  the  calls  of  humanity  and  duty  had  no  claim  to  bo 
heard. 

Observe  the  conduct  and  views  of  all  the  difierent  actors 
in  the  scene  at  the  period  that  is  now  coming  before  us. 

The  royal  counsellors,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  instead  of 
conforming  to  the  will  of  the  late  monarch,  and  abolishing 
the  impositions,  and  then  summoning  the  states-general,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  constitutional  supply,  omitted  every  mea- 
sure of  this  salutary  nature,  and  then  found  themselves  re- 
minded of  their  duty,  and  compelled  to  the  performance  of 
it,  by  the  cries  and  insurrections  of  the  people. 

The  states-general,  in  their  turn,  when  assembled,  instead 
of  granting  liberally,  and  teaching  the  crown  the  real  policy 
of  applying  to  them;  instead  of  taking,  at  all  events,  the 
opportunity  of  making  some  efforts  to  regain  their  place  in 
the  constitution,  appear  to  have  been  totally  unconscious  of 
their  situation,  and  neither  by  their  kindness  to  the  crown, 
nor  by  any  spirit  of  enterprise  for  the  people,  to  have  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  approve  themselves  worthy  of  their 
trust. 

Again :  the  states  were  no  sooner  separated,  than  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  once  more  renewed  his  attempt  to  esta- 
blish arbitrary  impositions,  i.  e.  once  more  exposed  himself 
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and  his  royal  house  to  the  chances  of  tumult  and  insurrec- 
tion. He  was  in  consequence  obliged  again  to  summons  the 
states-general. 

Now,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  bailliages  that  were  to 
return  their  deputies  to  this  assembly?  Some  of  them  sent 
no  deputies  at  all,  supposing  that  they  should  have  no  taxes 
to  pay,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  consented  to  any;  the  rest 
declared,  that  after  having  consulted  with  their  constituents^ 
they  were  not  authorised  to  consent  to  any,  and  were,  on  the 
contrary,  ordered  to  announce  that  they  would  rather  try 
the  hazard  of  every  extremity. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  France  could  not  see  that 
the  only  way  to  be  permanently  secure  from  unreasonable 
taxation,  was  to  tax  themselves  through  the  medium  of  their 
representative  assemblies.  They  could  not  discover  that 
when  the  domains  of  the  crown  were  no  longer  productive, 
the  monarch  had  a  right  to  expect  some  assistance  from  his 
subjects.  They  were  occupied  only  with  the  care  of  their 
own  interests,  as  they  supposed  :  with  their  own  narrow  and 
therefore  mistaken  views  of  selfish  cunning. 

Some  of  these  bailliages  could  not  discover  that  they  must 
all  be  pillaged  and  ruined  unless  they  acted  in  concert,  and 
unless  they  at  least  appeared  together,  in  the  shape  of  an 
assembly ;  and  the  whole  country,  notwithstanding  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  reign,  could  not,  it  seems,  understand  that 
the  public  cause  would  thus  be  left  once  more  to  the  insur- 
rections of  the  metropolis,  from  which  nothing  could  be  ex- 
pected but  anarchy  the  most  savage  if  triumphant,  or  slavery 
the  most  desperate,  if  successful. 

As  if  to  complete  the  sum  total  of  national  folly,  the 
clergy,  from  whom  better  might  have  been  expected,  consi- 
dering the  superiority  of  their  education,  conceived  that  they 
were  following  their  own  interests  by  negotiating  with  the 
crown  and  making  a  separate  bai'gain. 

The  scene,  however,  soon  miserably  changed.  A  success- 
ful expedition  against  the  Flemings  and  a  victorious  army 
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enabled  the  Duke  of  Burgundj^  one  of  the  royal  conneil,  to 
return  to  Paris  and  to  settle  all  constitutional  discussions  by 
the  sword.  Every  profession  and  promise  to  the  subject 
every  agreement  that  had  been  made  with  the  states-general 
at  any  former  period,  was  set  at  nought,  Paris  treated  as  a 
conquered  city,  its  citizens  drawn  out  (some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable) and  publicly  executed,  and  its  calamities  held  out 
as  an  example  to  every  other  description  of  the  people  to 
prove  that  the  royal  authority  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and 
that  their  franchises,  their  customs,  and  their  rights  were  all 
to  be  of  no  account,  when  opposed  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  prince. 

How  fai'  these  royal  cotmsellors  befiriended  their  own  in- 
terests; how  far  they  thus  protected  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  dissensions,  by  leaving  no  power 
to  exist  which  they  respected;  how  for  they  thus  allowed 
the  people  to  be  even  worth  their  pillaging  by  depriving 
them  of  the  rewards  of  industry  ;  how  hr  they  thus  enabled 
the  country  to  resist  the  English,  and  how  far  they  thereJfbre 
consulted  their  own  individual  consequence ;  how  far  they 
acted  skilfully  even  on  the  most  disgusting  principles  of  sel- 
fishness and  baseness,  to  say  nothing  of  their  duty  to  their 
king,  their  country,  their  Creator ;  how  &r  they  were  wise 
even  according  to  their  own  unworthy  estimate  of  wisdom ; 
and  hcv  fiir  the  late  monarch,  so  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
had  been  wise  also ; — ^the  student  will  have  ample  opportu- 
nity of  considering,  when  he  comes  to  survey  the  melancholy 
scenes,  which,  in  the  history  of  France,  are  now  opening  to 
his  view. 

These  scenes  can  be  little  described  by  the  words  of  a  lec- 
ture ;  they  cannot  be  conveyed  to  a  reader  even  by  an  histo- 
rian. They  are  to  be  comprised,  indeed,  under  the  general 
terms  of  "  the  dissensions  between  the  rival  houses  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Orleans  and  the  successes  of  the  English." 

But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  such  was  the  exaspera- 
tion of  these  two  great  parties  in  the  state,  and  such 
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oonsequeuces  of  the  inroads  of  their  English  invadersy  that 
men  seemed  no  longer  to  retain  the  proper  characteristics  of 
their  nature  :  and  these  annals  of  the  French  nation  present 
only  a  continued  succession  of  assassinations,  massacres,  and 
executions  ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  the  coronation  of  a 
foreign  enemy  (our  own  Henry  V.),  the  long  possession  of 
France  by  tlie  English,  the  ravage,  the  desolation  that  were 
the  attendants  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  war,  the  whole 
forms  together  a  darkened  scene,  which  no  human  being,  of 
whatever  nation,  can  now  contemplate  without  the  most  per- 
fect affliction  and  horror;  the  very  historian  might  adopt  the 
words  of  our  great  dramatic  poet. 

**  Alas,  poor  country ! 
Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!  where  nothing 
But  who  knew  nothing,  was  once  seen  to  smile ; 
Where  sighs  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the  air, 
Were  made,  not  marked — the  dead  man^s  knell 
Was  there  scarce  asked  from  whom;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expired  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying  or  ere  they  sickened." 

The  lesson  of  the  whole  I  have  intimated  to  you,  and  I 
proceed  to  other  considerations.  Our  own  Henry  V.  had 
been  crowned  king  of  France  in  the  French  capital :  yet  was 
France  at  last,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  thirty  years,  enabled 
to  expel  the  English ;  and  one  acceptable  conclusion  from  the 
whole  may  at  length  be  drawn,  that  a  countiy  is  never  to  be 
despaired  of,  and  that  the  disadvantages  of  invaders  are  so 
permanent  and  irremediable,  that  in  any  tolerable  comparison 
of  strength,  all  foreign  invaders  must,  sooner  or  later,  meet 
with  their  just  overthrow,  if  a  suffering  nation  can  but  en- 
dure its  trial. 

From  such  sufferings,  however,  in  this  instance  of  France, 
there  was  one  result,  and  that  of  the  most  melancholy 
nature :  the  constitution  of  France  was  lost. 

After  the  decease  of  the  unhappy  Charles  VI.  whom  we 
have  just  mentioned,  the  English  were  expelled  by  his  son 
Charles  VII.  Charles  VII.  is  the  monarch  who  was  crowned 
by  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  an  heroine,  in  the  recital  of  whose 
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noble  and  matchless  exploits  history  appears  to  be  couTerted 
into  romance,  and  whose  merits  were  so  great  as  to  be  thought 
supernatural  by  her  contemporaries.  But  the  enemies  of 
France  were  no  sooner  driven  from  her  fields,  than  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  were  necessarily  strengthened,  and  a 
&r  more  fatal,  because  a  &r  more  lasting  enemy,  than  the 
English,  succeeded  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign  himself,  in 
the  person  of  Charles  VII.  Here  was  again  another  instance 
of  the  still  recurring  ill  fortune  of  the  constitution  of  France. 
How  was  the  nation  to  resist  a  prince  whom  they  had 
themselves  rescued  from  the  English,  and  whom  they,  rather 
than  any  spirit  of  enterprise  in  his  own  nature,  had  enabled 
to  win  his  crown  1  What  blessing  could  now  be  made  either 
desirable  or  intelligible  to  Frenchmen,  but  that  of  peace  and 
repose  ?  What  could  there  be  of  alarm  or  terror  in  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  those  who  had  seen  an  invader 
on  the  throne  ?  Before  the  ministers  of  the  power  of  Charles, 
to  the  afflicted  imagination  of  the  French  people,  must  have 
walked  the  spectres  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen,  and 
the  frowning  wan'iors  of  England ;  and  slavery  itself,  if  it 
was  not  foreign  slavery,  must  to  them  have  appeared  a  state 
of  happiness  and  triumph. 

That  fatal  measure,  fatal  for  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
was  now  taken  by  Charles  VII.,  by  which  his  reign  must  be 
for  ever  distinguished,  the  establishment  of  a  military  force, 
and  the  allotment  of  a  perpetual  tax  for  the  support  of  it, 
unchecked  by  any  representative  assembly. 

This  military  force  and  tax  might  not  be  formidable  in 
their  first  appearance ;  but,  the  principle  once  admitted,  both 
the  force  and  the  tax  were  easily  advanced  stop  by  step,  to 
any  extent  that  suited  the  views  of  each  succeeding  monarch. 
Excuses,  and  even  reasonable  considerations  (reasonable  to 
those  who  see  not  the  importance  of  a  precedent  and  a  prin- 
ciple), can  never  be  wanting  on  these  occasions ;  they  were 
not  wanting  on  this. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  vital  blow  to  the  real  great- 
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n«ffl  of  Kruice  was  mtroduced  aa  a.  reform.  If  any  of  those 
witu  yrem  liviug  at  tLo  time  hnd  epoken  of  tbc  probable 
ton»rqiunces  ot  snch  a  precedent,  and  had  in^sted  upon  its 
(bm^'or  to  the  best  intercsta  of  their  coiintry,  they  wwUd  only 
hnre  been  disregarded  or  auejiected  of  dleloyolty.  But  no 
Btroiigvr  ioBtauM  can  be  givezt,  if  nny  were  necoega.Tj,  of  the 
importauoe  of  a.  principio  at  all  timea;  a  precedent  may  not 
be  often  carried  into  all  its  consequencca  when  favourable  to 
the  Ubcrties  of  a  country,  but  it  always  is,  when  it  is  ot^jer- 
wiee. 

Even  in  a  French  historian  like  VilJnret,  the  detail  of  tiie 
great  measure  ia  very  inetru.etive.  It  is  very  instructive  to 
see  tbo  manaeF  in  which  a  nation,  from  a  sense  of  preaent 
imeiisinesB,  forgets,  aa  it  is  always  Uisposed  to  do,  all  its  more 
remote  and  esMeutiai  interests ;  and  the  more  this  tnemoriible 
transaction  could  be  eiamined,the  more  complete  and  strik- 
ing would,  no  doubt,  be  found  the  lesson  which  it  aflords. 

When  this  military  force  nnd  tai  had  been  onco  eata- 
bliahed,  and  both  removed  (whtch  ie  the  important  point) 
entirely  &om  all  check  and  control  fay  any  othw  legitimate 
anthority  in  the  state,  tiie  power  of  the  crown  had  no  more 
tempests  to  encounter ;  no  further  contest  appears  in  tbo- 
succeeding  reigns ;  the  person  of  the  king  might  be  insulted 
or  endangered,  but  not  the  royal  authority.  We  hear  of  no 
more  struggles  for  the  privileges  of  the  ^eopia,  and  fw  the 
right  of  taxation ;  uo  more  important  meetdugs  of  the  states- 
general  :  ail  hope,  at  least  all  assertion,  of  constitutional 
liberty  was  at  an  eud ;  and  the  contentions  of  the  great,  who 
were  alone  left  to  contend,  were  directed  sdely  to  the  ques- 
tions of  their  own  pergonal  ambition. 

If  any  hope  for  France  yet  remained,  it  expired  anAec  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.,  the  sou  and  succeaaor  o£  C&arlea.  This 
prince  was  of  all  others  the  most  fitted  to  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  lus  country ;  penetrating,  sagacious,  cautions,  well 
considering  the  proportion  between  bis  means  and  his  ends; 
a  finished  dissembler  of  his  own  interests  and  passions,  and  a 
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skilful  master  of  those  of  others;  decisiye,  active,  and  entirelj 
devoid  of  principle  and  feeling.  The  nohles  made  an  ineffeo- 
tual  effort  to  retain  some  of  that  political  power,  which,  if 
they  lost  it,  was  destined,  all  of  it,  to  &11  entirely  into  the 
possession  of  the  crown,  and  this  effort  was  made  in  the  war, 
for  the  public  good^  as  they  affected  to  call  it  But  Louis 
contrived  to  cajole,  overpower,  or  wield  to  the  purposes  of 
his  ambition,  the  King  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  Swiss.  Ho  increased  the  standing  army,  raised  the 
taille  to  the  most  enormous  amount^  made  this  tax  a  step  to 
the  introduction  of  other  imposts,  reunited  many  important 
fiefe  to  the  crown ;  and  if  men  could  acquire  glory  by  the 
successful  enterprises  of  ungenerous  ambition ;  if  happiness 
could  bo  the  consequence  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  deceit 
and  &aud ;  if  any  treasures  or  any  possessicms  could  be  com> 
pared  with  the  consciousness  of  being  loved  and  respected, 
then,  indeed,  Louis  XI.  might  have  been  thought  the  renowned, 
the  powerful,  and  the  happy;  and  this  detestable  tyrant 
might  have  been  held  up  by  courtiers  and  courtly  writeors,  as 
the  envy  of  all  succeeding  monarchs.  A  different  conclusion 
is,  however,  to  be  drawn  from  the  picture  of  his  life  and 
character,  which  fortunately  has  been  exhibited  to  us  by 
Philip  de  Commines,  a  fiiithM  and  confidential  minister,  who 
knew  him  thoroughly,  and  who  appears  even  to  have  been 
attached  to  his  person  and  memory,  in  defiance  of  his  better 
judgment,  by  the  influence  of  the  kind  treatment  which  he 
had  personally  received  from  him,  as  his  master. 

The  king,  it  seems,  successful  in  his  intrigues,  unresisted  in 
his  oppressions,  and  with  nothing  further  to  apprehend  from 
his  rivals  or  his  enemioEf,  was  at  last  admonished  of  the  frailty 
of  all  human  grandeur,  by  messengers  £Eur  more  ominous  and 
dreadM  than  the  caurierB  and  officers  that  announce  the 
miscarriage  of  ambitious  projects  or  the  defeats  of  invading 
armies :  he  was  seiaed  by  a  first  and  then  a  second  fit  of 
epilepsy,  so  violent  and  long  that  he  lay  without  speech,  and 
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apparently  vrithout  life,  till  his  attendants  concluded  that  he 
was  no  more.  To  life,  indeed,  he  returned,  but  all  the  com- 
forts of  existence  were  gone  for  ever.  "  He  came  back  to 
Tours  (says  the  historian  Commines,  I  quote  his  own  artless 
words),  where  he  kept  himself  so  close,  that  very  few  were 
admitted  to  see  him ;  for  he  was  grown  jealous  of  all  his 
courtiers,  and  afraid  they  would  either  depose  or  deprive  him 
of  some  part  of  his  royal  authority :  he  did  many  odd  things, 
which  made  some  believe  that  his  senses  were  impaired ;  but 
they  knew  not  his  humours.  As  to  his  jealousy,  all  princes 
are  prone  to  it,  especially  those  who  are  wise,  have  many 
enemies,  and  have  oppressed  many  people,  as  our  master  had 
done.  Besides,  he  found  that  he  was  not  beloved  by  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  nor  by  many  of  the  commons,  for  he 
had  taxed  them  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  though  he 
iiow  had  some  thoughts  of  easing  them,  as  I  said  before ;  but 
.he  should  have  begun  sooner.  Nobody  was  admitted  into 
the  place  in  which  he  kept  himself  but  his  domestic  servants 
and  his  archers,  which  were  four  hundred,  some  of  which 
•kept  constant  guard  at  the  gate,  while  others  walked  con- 
tinually about  to  prevent  his  being  surprised.  Round  about 
the  castle  he  caused  a  lattice,  or  iron  gate,  to  be  set  up, 
spikes  of  iron  planted  in  the  wall,  and  a  kind  of  crow's  feet 
with  several  points  to  be  placed  along  the  ditch,  wherever 
there  was  a  possibility  for  any  person  to  enter.  Besides 
which  he  caused  watchhouses  to  be  made,  all  of  thick  iron, 
and  full  of  holes,  out  of  which  they  might  shoot  at  their 
pleasure,  in  which  he  placed  forty  of  his  cross-bows,  who 
were  to  be  on  their  guard  night  and  day.  He  left  no  person 
of  whom  he  had  any  suspicion  either  in  town  or  country,  but 
lie  sent  his  archers  not  only  to  warn  but  to  conduct  them 
away.  To  look  upon  him,  one  would  have  thought  him  to 
be  rather  a  dead  than  a  living  man.  No  person  durst  ask 
a  favour,  or  scarce  speak  to  him  about  anything.  He  in- 
flicted very  severe  punishments,  removed  ofl&cers,  disbanded 
soldiers." 
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Sucli  is  the  picture  of  the  historian — ^the  tyrant  of  the 
poet  is  only  described  more  concisely  : 

**  He  had  lived  long  enough  t  his  way  of  life 
Was  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
He  could  not  look  to  hare;  but  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  month-hononr,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  &in  deny,  and  dare  not** 

By  clothes  more  rich  and  magnificent  than  before ;  by  pass- 
ing his  time  in  subjecting  those  around  him  to  every  variety 
of  fortune,  to  the  changes  of  his  smile  and  of  his  frown ;  by 
filling  distant  countries  with  his  agents,  to  purchase  for  him 
rarities,  which,  when  brought  to  him,  he  heeded  not;  by  every 
strange  and  ridiculous  expedient  that  his  uneasy  fancy  could 
devise ;  by  all  this  idle  bustle  and  parade  of  royalty  and 
power,  did  this  helpless,  wretched  man  endeavour  to  conceal 
from  the  w^orld  and  himself  the  horrid  characters  of  death 
■which  were  visible  on  his  frame ;  the  fearful  handwriting 
which  had  told  him,  that  his  kingdom  was  departing  from 
him.  In  vain  did  he  send  for  the  holy  man  of  Calabria,  and 
on  his  approach,  "  fall  down,"  says  the  historian,  "  on  his 
knees  before  him,  and  beg  him  to  prolong  his  life."  In  vain 
was  the  holy  vial  brought  from  Rheims ;  the  vest  of  St.  Peter 
sent  him  by  the  pope.  "  Whatever  was  thought  conducible 
to  his  health,"  says  Philip  de  Commines,  "  was  sent  to  him 
from  all  corners  of  the  world.  His  subjects  trembled  at  his 
nod,"  he  observes,  "  and  whatever  he  commanded  was  exe- 
cuted j  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  could  indeed  command  the 
beggar's  knee,  but  not  the  health  of  it ;"  and  suspicious  of 
every  one,  of  his  son-in-law,  his  daughter,  and  his  own  son, 
having  turned  his  palace  into  a  prison  for  himself;  into  a 
cage,  not  unlike  those  which  in  his  hours  of  cruelty  he  had 
made  for  others  ;  insulted  by  his  physician,  and  considered 
by  his  faithful  minister  as  expiating,  by  his  torments  in  this 
world,  the  crimes  which,  as  he  says,  would  othei-wise  have 
brought  down  upon  him  the  punishments  of  the  Almighty 
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in  the  next,  this  poor  king,  lor  sach  we  are  indaoed  at  last 
to  call  him,  expired  in  his  castle,  a  memorable  example,  that 
whatever  be  the  station  or  the  success,  nothing  can  compen* 
sate  for  the  want  of  innocence,  and  that,  amid  the  intrigues 
of  cunning  and  the  projects  of  ambition,  the  first  policj  which 
is  to  be  learned  is,  the  policy  of  virtue. 


NOTES. 
1819. 


It  18  many  yean  Bince  I  drew  up  this  lecture,  and  I  now  read  with  pleasure 
a  note  in  Mr.  Hallam^s  Middle  Ages,  when  treating  of  the  same  period. 

**  I  would  advise,"  saya  he,  **  the  historical  student  to  acquaint  himself 
with  those  transactiona  (the  Flemish  insurrections),  and  with  the  correspond- 
ing tumults  of  Paris:  they  are  among  the  eternal  lessons  of  historj'^;  for  the 
unjust  encroachments  of  courts,  the  intemperate  passions  of  the  multitude,  the 
ambition  of  demagogues,  the  cruelty  of  victorious  fisictions,  will  never  cease  to 
have  their  parallels  and  their  analogies;  while  the  military  achievements  of 
distant  forces  afford,  in  general,  no  instruction,  and  can  hardly  occupy  too 
little  of  our  time  in  hifitorical  studies.** — Page  91,  chap.  i.  part  2. 

JoinviUe  and  Fioisaart  must  be  read  for  graphic  representations  of  these 
and  former  times. 

II. 

At  the  accession  of  Philip  de  Valois,  the  great  fiefs  of  Burgundy,  Flanders, 
and  Brittany  were  all  that  had  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  connected 
with  the  crown. 

III. 

The  great  founder  of  the  French  monarchy  was  Philip-Augustus.  He 
wrested  from  the  English  th^ir  possessions,  then  amounting  to  a  third  of  the 
kingdom. 

IV. 

Whatbvbr  the  feudal  system  lost  seems,  in  France,  to  have  been  acquired 
by  the  monarchy.  The  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  barons  insensi- 
bly declined :  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  gradually  passed  into  the 
courts  of  the  sovereigns. 

The  states-general  were  occasionally  assembled,  and  appear  to  have  repre- 
sented the  weight  and  authority  of  the  whole  community. 
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In  this  body  were  found,  aa  a  distinct  part,  tlie  eontmon$^  the  repretenta- 
tives  of  the  cities  and  towns. 

If  the  power  that  was  flowing  firom  the  feudal  system  to  the  crown  eould 
have  been  in  part  intercepted  by  the  courts  of  law  and  the  assemblies  of  the 
nation,  the  result  would  have  been  a  free  and  mixed  constxtntion.  Such  was 
the  result  in  England  from  b^nnings  not  more  promising. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  circumstances  that  operated  upon  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  two  countries,  should  be  made  by  the  student,  as  he  reads  the 
history. 

The  Abb^  de  Mably  will  be  of  great  use;  and  two  notes  in  Robertson,  see 
his  Charles  V.  notes  38,  39. 

V. 

Historians,  with  the  exception  of  Hume,  are  so  ignorant  of  the  modem 
science  of  political  economy  (particularly  all  original  historians),  that  their 
narratives  can  only  be  appealed  to,  on  such  subjects,  with  the  greatest  cir> 
cumspection. 

They  state  their  facts,  and  generally  add,  without  authority,  such  conse- 
quences as  they  conceive  must  of  course  have  followed.  Their  relations  are 
therefore  filled  with  impossibilities, 

VI. 

French  History, 

Velly  is  the  great  historian  of  the  early  part  of  the  annals  of  this  great 
kingdom ;  Villaret  continued  the  work ;  afterwards  Gamier :  it  has  not  yet 
reached  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  French  history. 

Villaret  is  considered  by  Baron  Grimm  (a  very  competent  judge)  as  one  of 
those  few  writers  who  have  been  able  to  continue  a  work  with  more  success 
than  a  successful  predecessor. 

The  work  was  paid  by  the  yolume,  and  probably  thus  rendered  longer  than 
necessary. 

Jacquerie. — There  is  a  short  account  of  this  insurrection  given  by  Frois- 
sart;  t.  e.  some  of  the  shocking  facts  are  given. 

About  the  same  time  broke  out  the  rising  of  the  people  under  Wat  Tyler. 

A  more  philosophic  nodce  of  these  insurrections  in  France  and  England  is 
taken  by  Hume. 

In  these  cases  the  people  seem  in  their  claims  (not  in  their  conducl)  to  have 
been  right :  they  were  endeavouring  to  throw  off  the  state  of  villeinage,  or  at 
least  some  of  the  oppressions  of  it.  The  subject,  however,  is  of  a  general 
nature.  The  inequalities  of  condition,  as  they  take  place  in  society,  have 
always  appeared  to  the  lower  orders  an  intolerable  injustice.  From  reason- 
able  views  and  claims,  they  have  often  proceeded  to  those,  that  were  not 
reasonable  :  and  the  grossest  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality  have  often  made 
their  appearance,  as  they  always  will,  when  the  minds  of  Uie  vulgar  are  in  a 
state  of  fermentation. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  to  men  of  refinement  and  sensibility,  still 
more  to  men  of  sarcastic  nature,  the  inequalities  of  condition  seem  so  preg- 
nant with  evil,  that  the  most  affecting  declamations,  as  in  the  works  of  Rous- 
seau, have  been  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  them;  while  in  Sr  *"      * 
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not  so  pressing  ;  and  the  excuse  for  a  standing  armj  not  lo  plausible.  England 
being  a  country  less  extensive,  did  not  so  readily  fell  into  great  principalities. 
The  union  of  the  whole  was  more  natural  and  immediate.  The  different 
parts  of  the  parliament  could  sympathise  with  each  other;  and  the  whole  had 
thus  a  better  chance  to  maintain  its  existence  and  authority. 

The  crown  was  not,  as  in  France,  transmitted  from  &ther  to  son  for  three 
centuries. 

Usurpations,  disputed  successions,  &c.  were  in  England  all  favourable  ;  for 
whatever  induced  or  compelled  the  wearers  of  the  crown  to  make  use  of  the 
parliaments  was  favourable. 

This  is  the  general  principle;  the  detail  may  be  seen  in  Millar;  the 
particular  situations  of  William  Rufus,  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  &c.  were  all  &vour- 
able  to  the  existence  and  authority  of  the  parliaments.  Even  in  the  civil 
wars  the  parliaments  were  appealed  to  by  each  party  in  its  turn. 

The  danger  no  doubt  was  when  the  aristocracy  had  been  consumed  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  had  not  only  the  opportunity, 
but  the  ability,  to  seize  all  the  authority  that  seemed  now  left  without  an 
occupant;  or  rather  to  enforce  and  extend  all  the  natural  authority  of  the 
crown,  when  there  was  nothing  left  to  oppose  it. 

But  the  parliaments  had  in  the  meantime  got  established,  and  their  authority 
had  become  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  community  with  the  nature  of  all 
just  and  legitimate  goveminent. 

The  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  our  kings,  tended,  in  a  military  age,  to 
render  them  expensive ;  and  neither  their  domains  nor  exactions  could 
provide  for  their  follies,  in  the  one  instance,  or  their  ambition  in  the  other. 
They  had  continually  to  summon  parliaments  for  fresh  supplies. 

The  nation  was  thus  made  wise  (that  is,  jealous  of  the  power  of  their 
princes)  in  the  only  way  in  which  a  nation  can  ever  be  made  wise,  by  their 
own  personal  sufferings  and  inconveniences. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  parliaments  were  on  one  occasion  or  another 
guilty  of  every  crime  which  they  could  commit  against  their  countrj-,  but 
thai  of  parting  with  the  right  of  taxation. 

Reason,  justice,  humanity,  they  disposed  of  to  the  strongest.  But  in  defence 
of  their  property  they  united  the  qualities  of  the  fabled  beings  of  antiquity,  ' 
and  had  the  eyes  of  Argus  and  the  hands  of  Briarens. 

The  primitive  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  burgesses  only.  But  the 
deputies  from  the  counties  (as  being  deputies)  came  in  time  to  sit  and 
deliberate  along  with  them;  and  these  deputies  were  interested  in  the  taxes 
that  were  to  be  paid  by  the  landed  gentry.  The  great  barons  and  peers  were 
great  landed  proprietors  also. 

Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  taxes  on  private  property,  subsidies  on  real  and 
personal  property. 

The  great  proprietors  thus  fortunately  became  interested  in  opposing  the 
illegal  expedients  of  the  crown  for  raising  money  from  the  subject ;  and 
in  the  general  management  of  the  taxation  of  the  community,  no  general 
assessment  could  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the  representatives  of 
every  species  of  property. 

The  weaker  house  must  have  long  derived  considerable  advantage  from 
this  connection  and  common  interest  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  to  observe  the  language  and  feelings  of 
terrified  poverty,  with  which  the  commons  approached  their  betters, 
would  have  been  called,  when  money  was  wanted  from  them. 
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In  France,  thongli  the  national  assemblies  or  states -genend  ezpiredy  they 
could  not  be  obliterated  from  its  history. 

Some  vestiges  of  their  power  still  surmed :  among  others,  the  registering 
of  the  king^s  edicts,  which  descended  to  the  parliaments,  not  analogous  to 
our  parliaments,  but  legal  bodies,  who  claimed  the  exercise  of  this  power  in 
th§  absence,  that  is,  during  the  interval  of  the  sittings,  of  the  states-general. 

Of  this  remnant  of  their  power  advantage  was  taken,  many  centuries 
afterwards,  iu  the  revolution  of  1793.  So  important  are  even  the  decayed  forms 
of  a  free  constitution,  or  rather  so  much  docs,  and  must  always,  depend  on 
the  spirit  of  the  community,  and  the  interpretation  which  the  same  things 
receive,  according  as  that  spirit  does  or  does  not  exist. 

In  Tacitus  we  see  that  the  multitude  took  a  part  in  the  national  conncilf. 
Even  in  these  simple  and  rude  times  much  difficulty  and  delay  was  the 
result.  These  assemblies,  in  the  progress  of  society,  came  natunlly  to  be 
omiposed  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  afterwards  of  those  who  held 
benefices  and  fiefs.  The  common  people  were  thus  excluded.  But  when 
there  arose  in  the  community  a  new  part  of  the  population,  which  was 
neither  vassal  nor  lord,  nor  came  under  any  of  the  existing  distinctions;  still 
more,  when  a  contrivance  had  presented  itself  (that  of  representation),  by 
which  the  will  of  the  people,  or  any  free  port  of  it,  could  be  expressed  as  in 
the  original  assemblies,  but  without  the  originol  delay  and  difficulty;  it  then 
became  clear,  that  an  addition  ought  to  be  mode  to  the  existing  national 
assemblies  whatever  they  might  be,  not  only  on  the  grounds  of  civil  expe- 
diency or  natural  right,  but  even  of  (original  prescription  ;  that  is,  the  people 
were  now,  through  the  medium  of  their  representatives,  to  be  readmitted. 

Paragraphs  are  often  to  be  foimd  in  Hume  inconsistent  with  the  general 
effect  produced  by  his  history. 

At  the  end  of  his  reign  of  Edward  III.  he  sums  up  his  general  estimate 
thus : — "  A  great  prince  rendered  the  monarchical  power  predominant. 
The  weakness  of  a  king  gave  reins  to  the  aristocracy — a  superstitious  age 
saw  the  clergy  triumphant.  The  people,  for  whom  government  was  chiefly 
instituted,  and  who  chiefly  deserve  consideration,  were  the  weakest  of  the 
whole." 

^'  Naturam  expeUas  fiircl,*^  &c.  Hume,  though  a  party  writer,  was  still 
a  man  of  humanity  and  good  sense. 

The  following  specimen  may  be  given  of  the  discordance  that  often  exists 
between  different  historians;  between  Rapin  and  Hume,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  account  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  and  of  the 
articles  of  accusation  exhibited  against  him,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vation:— "There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  in  which  his  conduct  is 
visibly  different  from  that  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.  He  is  not  accused 
of  having  imposed  one  arbitrary  tax  without  consent  of  parliament  during  his 
whole  reign." 

But  on  turning  to  the  history  of  Ropin,  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  accu- 
sation of  the  Commons  as  there  exhibited,  expressly  charges  Richard  with 
illegal  impositions — ^  Qu^il  avoit  impost  des  taxes  sur  ses  sujcts  de  sa  seule 
autorite." 

The  student  is  now  desired  to  observe  the  extreme  nicety  which  belongs 
to  all  investigations  of  this  nature,  and  to  all  quotations  of  historians. 

For  another  or  second  reader  of  history  might  now  come  and  say,  that 
Rapin  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind :  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  fifteenth  arti- 
cle, as  given  by  Rapin,  runs  thus :— 
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"  Art  15.  Whereas  tlie  kings  of  England  iu«d  to  lire  npon  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  and  patrimony  of  the  crown  in  time  of  peace,  without  oppres* 
sion  of  their  people ;  that  the  same  king,  during  his  whole  time,  gave  the 
greatest  part  of  his  revenue  to  unworthy  persons,  and  imposed  burdens  upon 
his  subjects,  granted  as  it  toere  every  year,  by  which  he  excessively  oppressed 
his  people  and  impoverished  his  kingdom ;  not  employing  these  goods  to  the 
advantage  of  the  nation,  but  prodigally  wasting  them  in  ostentation,  pomp, 
and  glory ;  owing  great  sums  for  victuals  and  other  necessaries  of  his  own 
house,  though  his  revenues  were  greater  than  any  of  his  progenitors.** 

What  is  there  here,  the  second  student  would  say,  of  the  king^  imposing 
taxes  on  his  otvn  authority  ? 

And  while  these  two  students  might  stand,  each  quoting  Rapin,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  very  books  they  had  perhaps  seen  not  an  hour  before,  another 
and  a  third  reader  of  history  might  also  come  forwanU  and  say  that  the  first 
student  was  right ;  that  he  had  just  read  the  fifteenth  article  in  Rapin's  his* 
tory,  and  that  it  was  expressed  as  he  had  stated,  in  the  following  words :— 
*'  That  he  had  imposed  taxes  upon  his  subjects  on  his  own  authority.'* 

What  a  perplexity  and  contradiction  are  here !  Yet  it  would  turn  out, 
upon  examination,  that  these  three  students  or  readers  of  history  were,  in  s 
certain  sense  of  the  word,  all  right. 

For  the  first  had  quoted  the  folio  edition  of  Rapin,  given  in  the  original 
French, 

The  second  had  quoted  the  folio  edition  of  Rapin,  as  trandaitd  by  Tindal. 
But  it  happens  that  Tindal  very  properly  takes  the  tiouble,  on  this  occasion, 
not  of  translating  Rapin,  but  of  trandaiing  the  original  articles  of  accusation 
from  the  rolls  of  pariuiment;  and  the  fifteenth  article^  when  translated  from 
the  real  original,  gives  not  the  words  of  Rapin,  but  runs  to  the  length  and 
exhibits  the  words,  as  presented  by  Tindal,  ^'  Whereas  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land," &c. 

Finally,  the  third  student  might  have  been  quoting  the  common  odavo 
edition  of  Rapin  in  English,  where  the  fifteenth  article  is  not,  as  in  Tindal*f 
folio  translation,  a  translation  of  the  original  roll  of  parliament,  but  a  mere 
translation  of  the  French  of  Rapin j  the  French  of  the  first  folio  edition,  which 
is  wrong,  and  Rapin's  own  view  of  the  case : — **  Qu'il  avoit  impost  des  tazei 
de  sa  seule  autorite." 

Supposing  now,  therefore,  that  recourse  was  had,  after  the  example  of  Tin- 
dal, to  the  only  real  authority,  the  rolls  of  parliament  (they  are  pubUshed  with 
the  journals,  and  therefore  easily  accessible) ;  and  then  the  important  words 
in  the  fifteenth  article  will  be  found  to  be  these : — 

'^Non  solum  magnam,  immo  maximam  partem  dicti  patrimonii  sui 
donaret  etiam  pcrsonis  iudignis,  verum  etiam  propterea  tot  onera  concessioniB 
suhditorum  imposuit  quasi  annis  singulis  in  regno  suo,  quod  valde  et  nimium 
et  excessive  populum  suum  oppresserit  in  depauperationem  regni  sui,**  &c. 

Now  in  these  words,  ''tot  onera  concessionis  subditorum,**  &c.  there  is 
a  sufficient  obscurity  to  admit  of  a  different  interpretation  by  a  Whig  like 
Rapin,  or  a  Tory  like  Hiune,  though  the  latter  seems  iax  more  justified  in 
his  representation  than  the  former;  for  it  is  the  prodigality  oi  the  king,  rather 
than  the  illegality  of  his  conduct,  that  is  evidently  all  throughout  the  articles 
the  great  burden  of  the  accusation — that  he  had  wasted  the  money  of  the 
people  of  England,  rather  than  that  he  had  offended  against  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

There  is  a  history  of  Louis  XI.  by  Duclos,  a  work  that  was  mucb  v 
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in  France;  but  it  seems  to  be  justly  observed  by  a  late  Fiencli  writer  (Cham- 
fort),  that  it  is  written  in  a  spirit  far  too  complaisant,  very  different  from 
that  with  which  the  '*  Memoirs  of  Louis  XIV.,**  &c.  (by  the  same  author) 
are  composed. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  this  reign  (Louis  XI.) 
cannot  be  found  in  the  work  of  Duclos. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  reign  to  break  down  the 
power  of  the  great,  and  to  keep  them  from  tyrannising  over  the  people ; 
which  is  probably  what  was  said  by  Louis  himself,  for  it  is  always  aaid  on 
such  occasions. 

It  is  observed,  too,  that  the  royal  authority  has  ever  since  been  advancing 
by  the  motion  which  was  impressed  upon  St  by  Louis  XI. 

But  the  steps  by  which  all  this  was  done,  and  the  consequences,  are  no* 
where  exhibited  to  the  reader. 

Duclos,  before  his  history  went  to  publication,  had  to  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  a  licenser;  and  it  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  he  was  competent 
both  to  write  well  and  think  well. 

Philosophical  instruction  must  still  be  gathered  from  Commines,  whose 
omissions  Duclos  intended  to  supply,  as  well  as  to  correct  his  mistakes; 
**  though  they  are  not  commonly  of  great  consequence,"  he  tells  us. 

Duclos  had  all  the  facts  before  him,  and  he  gives  them. 

Montesquieu  is  understood  to  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  subject;  but 
there  is  a  strange  story  of  his  losing  his  MSS.  by  an  accident,  and  of  his  then 
abandoning  all  further  thoughts  of  the  work. 

Philip  de  Commines  is  the  author  read. 

Much  of  his  work,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  it,  should  be  read.  The 
important  features  of  it  are  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  the  unjust 
encroachments  of  Louis  XI.  on  the  dominions  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country. 

Commines  came  not  into  the  service  of  Louis  till  he  had  been  twelve  years 
on  the  throne. 

It  cannot  be  now  understood  by  what  felicity  of  original  temperament,  or 
by  what  influence  of  reflection,  the  historian  himself  could  be  a  lover  of  the 
people  and  a  lover  of  virtue,  though  a  courtier  from  his  infancy,  the  servant 
of  the  most  base  and  selfish  of  princes,  and  living  in  habits  of  business  and 
society  with  many  of  the  most  licentious  and  unprincipled  of  men. 

**  Is  there  any  king,"  he  says, "  or  prince  upon  earth,  who  has  power  to 
raise  one  penny  of  money,  except  his  domains,  without  the  consent  of  the 
poor  subject  who  is  to  pay  it,  but  by  tyranny  and  violence  ?" 

"  King  Charles  VII.,"  he  says,  in  another  place,  "  has  laid  a  great  load 
both  upon  his  own  and  the  souls  of  his  successors,  and  given  his  kingdom  a 
wound  which  shall  bleed  a  long  time ;  and  that  waSf  by  establishing  a  stand- 
ing army." 

The  manners  of  these  dreadful  times  in  France,  during  the  factions  of  the 
houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XL, may  be  seen  in 
Brantome ;  and  more  conveniently  in  Wraxall's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Valois. 
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In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  constitutional  history  of  France.  I  did  so,  because  this 
is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  &om  the  effects  which  that  great  kingdom  has  always 
been  fitted,  from  its  situation  and  natural  advantages,  to  pro- 
duce upon  every  other.  Such  must  always  have  been  the 
influence  of  its  arms  and  its  example,  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  history  of  the  civilised  world  would  have 
been  changed,  and  most  favourably  changed,  if  Franco  had 
not  lost  its  constitutional  liberties,  and  sunk  into  an  arbitiury 
monarchy. 

But  the  same  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  ourselves,  from 
the  illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  merits  and  the  good 
fortune  of  our  ancestors.  This  island  lost  not  its  liberties  in 
like  manner,  because  it  retained  its  public  assemblies,  and 
because  they  retained  the  right  of  taxation. 

How,  therefore,  or  why,  arose  this  difference  in  the  fate  of 
the  two  kingdoms  ? 

It  is  this  question  that  I  am  so  anxious  that  you  should 
bear  along  with  you  in  your  thoughts,  while  you  read  the 
annals  of  every  other  country  of  Europe;  and  the  more 
strongly  to  impress  it  on  your  minds,  I  pointed  out  to  you, 
in  my  last  lecture,  a  very  remarkable  epoch  in  the  French 
history,  during  which  there  was  evidently  some  great  effort 
made  for  the  constitution  of  France,  by  the  members  of  the 
states-general,  and  particularly  by  the  third  estate,  and  by 
Marcel  and  the  Parisians. 

I  next  alluded  to  those  parts  of  the  subsequent  reigns 
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he  liberlie*  of  tliat  country  woro  more  slowly  under- 
but  nat  low  fatally  attacked,  particularly  duviog  the 
>f  Charlea  VII,  aud  Louia  XL 

yiiWy  will  ixiwnys  apprise  you,  by  the  tone  and  nature 
Dbsorvationa,  what  aro  the  transiictions,  and  what  the 
1  of  importance ;  and  these  you  should  examine  through 
ir  detaik  in  some  of  the  great  French  historians.  I 
mud  the  history  of  TcHy  the  most  elaborate  and  com- 

ist  remind  you,  tliat  the  constrtiitional  history  of  France 
ced  by  itobertson,  in  his  introduction  to  Charles  V., 
:B  text  is  accompanied  by  three  Taluable  notes,  the 
Eighth,  thirty-ninth,  and  fortieth, 
the  same  qnestion  which  I  have  thus  recommended  to 
th  re^ieiit  to  France  and  England,  an  inquiry  into  their 
utional  histories,  may  be  eitonded  to  the  other  king- 
»f  Europe ;  and  we  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  Spain, 
try  which,  like  England,  might  luiTO  ohtnined  a  free 
led  government,  as  the  elements  of  its  constitution 
riginally  similar  (monarchy,  feudal  lords,  and  national 
lies),  but  which,  like  France,  from  Tsrious  untoward 
stances,  loet  its  liberties,  and  has  had  to  deeoend 
h  different  stages  of  degradation,  &t  last  idmoet  to  ex- 
a  and  ruin. 

list  repeat  to  you,  before  we  advert  to  Spain,  that  it  is 
7  inquiries  of  this  sort  into  the  histories  of  other  coun- 
bat  yoa  caa  learn  properly  to  understand  how  slowly 
government  can  be  formed  ;  hy  what  attention  and 
J  it  can  be  alone  maintained ;  what  are  the  exact  points 
Bulty  in  the  formation  of  a  good  government ;  and  the 
r  [often  the  singular  and  unexpected  manner)  in  which 
Lifficnlties  itre  evaded  or  modified,  or  ov^'oome,  more 
ilarly  ia  your  own. 

,  to  tSiai^  as  we  have  proposed,  to  the  history  of  Spain. 
i  fifth  volume  of  Gibbon  may  be  found  an  account  rf 
n  of  the  Moora  into  tiiat  oouater,  of  their  set^ 
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influence  of  its  arms  and  its  example,  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  history  of  the  civilised  world  would  have 
been  changed,  and  most  favourably  changed,  if  France  had 
not  lost  its  constitutional  liberties,  and  sunk  into  an  arbitiury 
monarchy. 

But  the  same  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  ourselves,  from 
the  illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  merits  and  the  good 
fortune  of  our  ancestors.  This  island  lost  not  its  liberties  in 
like  manner,  because  it  retained  its  public  assemblies,  and 
because  they  retained  the  right  of  taxation. 

How,  therefore,  or  why,  arose  this  difference  in  the  fate  of 
the  two  kingdoms  ? 

It  is  this  question  that  I  am  so  anxious  that  you  should 
bear  along  with  you  in  your  thoughts,  while  you  read  the 
annals  of  every  other  country  of  Europe;  and  the  more 
strongly  to  impress  it  on  your  minds,  I  pointed  out  to  you, 
in  my  last  lecture,  a  very  remarkable  epoch  in  the  French 
history,  during  which  there  was  evidently  some  great  effort 
made  for  the  constitution  of  France,  by  the  members  of  the 
states-genei-al,  and  particularly  by  the  third  estate,  and  by 
Marcel  and  the  Parisians. 

I  next  alluded  to  those  parts  of  the  subsequent  reigjua 
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I  miist,  therefore,  observe,  that  great  diligence  appears  to 
have  beeu  employed  on  his  portion  of  history  by  the  authors 
of  the  Modem  History ;  and  the  Spanish  historians  Mariana, 
Ferraras,  Roderick,  and  others,  are  continually  referred  to. 
The  student  may,  therefore,  consider  the  subject  as  placed 
within  his  reach  by  the  detail  which  he  will  find  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  volumes  of  the  Modem  History.  But 
it  is  a  detail  which,  however  great  may  be  its  interest  in 
chivalry  and  romance,  he  will  never  read ;  and  he  will  pro- 
bably cast  over  it  that  passing  glance  with  which  we  may 
consent  to  survey  such  sanguinary  scenes  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

In  Mr.  Gibbon's  outlines,  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Memoirs,  there  are  a  few  notices  of  this  part  of  the 
Spanish  history,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  hasten 
through  the  nairative  in  the  Modem  History  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  his  time. 

In  the  eleventh  centuiy,  the  Christian  princes,  who  had 
fiillen  back  upon  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
advanced  southward.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  intes- 
tine divisions  of  the  Mahometans,  who  had  now,  for  a  few 
centuries,  exhibited  their  superiority  in  war  and  their  magni- 
ficence in  peace. 

The  siege  of  Toledo,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Spanish 
general,  Don  Roderigo  Dias  de  Bivar,  form  the  next  ob- 
jects of  attention.  Roderigo  is  the  Cid  whom  history, 
and  still  more  the  muse  of  Corneille,  have  consigned  to  im- 
mortality. A  history  of  the  Cid  was  published  by  Mr. 
Southey. 

The  great  battle  of  Toloso,  from  which  the  Moors  never 
recovered,  and  their  subsequent  stand  in  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  are  the  next  points  of  importance.  About  this 
time  also  flourished  the  King  Alphonso,  who  is  remembered 
rather  for  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  astronomy,  than  for 
the  superiority  of  his  talents  in  government. 

For  some  time  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and 
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the  four  Christian  monarchies  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Navarre, 
and  Portugal,  wore  distinguished  from  each  other,  each  re- 
taining its  respective  laws  and  limits;  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  is,  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castillo  and  Arra- 
gon,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  defence,  capitu- 
lation, and  expulsion  of  the  Moors. 

Both  the  Christians  and  Moors,  in  the  course  of  this  great 
contest,  had  similar  advantages  and  impediments :  friends  and 
allies  behind  them;  intestine  divisions;  personal  bravery, 
and  love  of  glory,  and  the  animation  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical rage.  But  the  north  of  Spain  was  more  fitted  than  the 
south  to  produce  active  and  hardy  waniors.  Among  the 
Cliristians,  the  warlike  ardour  of  chivalry  was  advancing  or 
at  its  height :  on  the  contrary,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fol- 
lowei's  of  Mahomet  had  now  spent  itself  in  conquest,  and 
the  fiercer  passions  of  their  nature  were  lost  in  the  bland- 
ishments of  pleasure:  riches  and  luxury  had  probably 
abated  their  fierceness,  without  adding  proportionably  to 
their  skill  in  the  science  of  war;  and  finally  the  Spaniards 
were  fighting  for  a  country  of  which  they  must  have  consi- 
dered themselves  as  the  rightful  possessors. 

The  narrative  of  Gibbon  and  the  detail  of  the  authors 
of  the  Modem  History  will  gradually  conduct  the  student 
to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  introductory 
volume  to  the  History  of  Charles  V.  From  the  reseai'ches 
of  this  excellent  historian,  he  will  find  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  conquest  of  the  Moors,  and  the  long  sti'uggles  which 
had  followed,  a  situation  of  things  obtained  similar  to  what 
he  has  observed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  therefore  con- 
taining some  promise  of  subsequent  prosperity  and  freedom. 
The  Gothic  manners  and  laws  still  survived,  from  the  tole- 
rance of  the  Moorish  conquerors ;  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
having  been  slowly  wrested  from  the  Moors,  were  divided 
among  military  leaders  ;  and  the  feudal  lord  in  no  country 
appeared  more  powerful  and  independent. 

The  same  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  cities  in  other 
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parts  of  Europe  were  assisted  in  Spain  bj  ciroumBtances  pe- 
culiar to  itselE  These  are  well  explained  by  Robertson; 
and  in  this  manner  we  arrive  at  the  same  great  distinctions 
of  policy :  a  limited  monarch ;  feudal  lords ;  the  Cortes  or 
national  assembly,  and  of  that  assembly  the  towns  making 
a  constituent  part.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  high,  and 
the  love  of  liberty  great ;  and  they  who  have  a  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  democratic  part  of  a  mixed  government  strongly 
predominant  may  consider  the  very  remarkable  institution 
of  the  Justiza  or  the  supreme  judge  of  Arragon.  They  may 
see,  at  the  same  time,  the  high  prerogatives  which  the  Ar- 
ragonese  Cortes  possessed ;  so  that  in  this  manner  was  rea- 
lised all  that  could  well  be  proposed  in  theory  by  those  who 
are  disposed  to  rest  a  government  very  much  on  a  popular 
basis. 

The  justiza  was  in  reality  the  guardian  of  the  people,  and, 
when  necessary,  the  controller  of  the  prince ;  and  every  pre- 
caution, as  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  the  better  to  control  in  his  turn  the  justiza  himself 
and  to  provide  against  the  powers  of  this  singular  representa- 
tive of  the  general  interests  of  the  commimity. 

The  Arragouese  Cortes  themselves  were  also  as  proud  in 
principle,  and  as  strong  in  power,  as  could  be  wished  by  the 
most  popular  reasoner.  The  compact,  for  instance,  between 
the  king  and  his  barons  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus 
expressed  :  "  We  who  are  each  of  us  as  good,  and  who  are 
altogether  more  powerful  than  you,  promise  obedience  to 
your  government,  if  you  maintain  our  rights  and  liberties ; 
if  not,  not."  Finally,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Arragonese  to  this  singular  constitution  of 
government  is  said  to  have  approached  to  superstitious  vene- 
ration, and  to  have  reconciled  them  to  their  consciousness  of 
poverty,  and  to  the  barrenness  of  their  country. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  more  information  could  be  pro- 
cured with  respect  to  these  remarkable  institutions  and  their 
effects.    It  should  seem,  however,  that  the  obvious  difficulties 
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occurred.  It  is  easy  to  dispose  of  power,  bat  not  therefore 
easy  to  make  a  good  goyernment^  not  therefore  to  render 
power  so  disposed  either  salutary  or  even  harmless.  The 
justiza  might  be  made  the  supreme  judge  of  the  concerns  both 
of  tlie  king  and  of  the  nobles ;  but  who  then  was  to  appoint 
the  justiza?  Who  afterwards  to  censure  or  control  him?  Or 
the  nobles  might  be  supreme.  But  by  whom  then  were  the 
nobles  to  be  restrained?  And  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
in  either  case  the  monarch  either  could  or  ought  to  be  con- 
tented and  at  rest  ?  What,  after  all,  seems  to  have  been  the 
result?     A  continued  struggle,  open  or  concealed. 

In  1264  the  nobles  insisted  that  the  king  should  not 
nominate  the  justiza  without  their  consent.  This  was  in  fiict 
to  assume  the  whole  power  to  themselves;  for  he  whose 
consent  is  necessary  to  an  appointment,  appoints. 

Before  this  time  the  justiza  had  been  nominated  by  the 
choice,  and  held  his  office  at  the  pleasure,  of  the  king;  but 
this  last  circumstance  was  to  make  the  justiza  not  a  little 
useless,  and  to  give  the  real  power  to  the  crown. 

The  power  of  the  king  was,  however,  to  be  corrected,  it 
seems,  by  the  prerogative  which  the  nobles  enjoyed,  of  what 
was  called  the  "  union,"  or  of  confederating  formally  and 
legally  to  give  law  to  the  king. 

This  was,  however,  only  to  constitute  two  pow  which 
were  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  collision  with  each  other. 

Afterwards  this  privilege  of  the  nobles  was  abolished  as  too 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society;  and  then  the  justiza  was 
continued  in  office /or  life.  But  this  was  to  render  him  the 
monarch,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  wearers  of  the  crown; 
and  therefore  attempts  were  perpetually  made  by  the  kings 
to  remove  such  justizas  as  were  obnoxious  to  them. 

Subsequently,  in  1442,  the  Cortes  ordained  that  the  justiza 
should  not  be  removed  but  at  their  pleasure. 

Again.  So  late  as  1461  contrivances  were  adopted  to  foim 
a  tribimal  before  whom  the  justiza  was  to  appear  and  answer 
for  his  conduct. 
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But  all  these  cxx)edicnts,  and  all  expedients  of  the  kind, 
are  only  the  efforts  of  men  who  are  struggling  with  a  diffi- 
culty which  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  remove.  Events  such 
OS  we  have  thus  briefly  collected  from  Robertson  (and  the 
history  itself  would  no  doubt  furnish  many  more  if  it  had 
been  philosophically  written  by  the  Spanish  historians)  par- 
take in  fact  of  the  nature  of  revolutions — the  varying  tri- 
umphs of  contending  principles  of  government ;  contests 
which,  however  natuml  they  may  be  in  any  elementary  state 
of  society,  or  however  tolerable  among  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  violence  and  bloodshed,  are  the  great  evils  to  be 
avoided  if  men  are  to  bo  rendered  happy  by  the  institutions 
of  government,  or  are  supposed  to  exist  in  any  state  of  civi- 
lisation and  improvement.  To  throw  the  power  decidedly 
into  the  hands  of  07ie  great  magistrate,  or  of  one  great  body 
of  nobles,  or  of  one  great  assembly  of  the  people,  is  to 
cut  the  knot,  not  to  loose  it :  it  is  to  face  and  despise  all 
the  evils  which  are  most  deserving  of  our  alarm  and  avoid- 
ance. 

I  must  observe,  that  evils  and  difficulties  like  these  show 
the  value  of  any  constitution  already  established  where  these 
elementary  principles  of  rivalship  ai'C  tolerably  well  improved, 
and  the  unspeakable  value  of  any  like  our  own,  where  they 
are  on  the  whole  well  composed. 

Among  the  Castilians,  from  what  little  can  now  be  col- 
lected of  tlieir  laws  and  constitution,  the  interests  of  mankind 
had  a  better  prospect.  The  Cortes  consisted  of  three  estates, 
and  possessed  powers  analogous  to  those  of  our  parliaments 
in  England.  But  everywhere  in  Spain,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  (with  the  exception  of  England),  the  powers  of  the 
crown  were  too  limited;  the  barons  enjoyed  prerogatives  in- 
consistent with  the  order,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity. These  it  was  impossible  for  the  monarchs  to  endure. 
A  constant  struggle,  secret  or  avowed,  was  the  consequence; 
and  the  question  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  only — What  was  to 
be  the  result "?     How  was  the  power  to  be  hereafter  shared  ? 
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Were  the  people,  or  the  monarchs,  or  the  nobles,  to  predomi- 
nate, and  to  what  extent? 

Inquiries  of  this  nature  must  be  followed  up  through  the 
pages  of  Robertson,  and  Watson  in  his  history  of  Philip  II., 
through  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  11. 
I  cannot  here  enter  into  such  inquiries.  I  have  pointed  them 
out  to  you. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  wrote  this  lecture,  and  there  has 
lately  appeared  a  work  by  Mi*8.  Calcott,  a  popular  History  of 
Spain,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  It  may  be  recommended  to 
the  student,  for  the  author  has  made  everything  of  the  sub- 
ject  that  was  possible.  But  the  tnith  is,  that  the  subject  is 
impi-acticable.  There  are  so  many  Moorish  dynasties  and 
Christian  dynasties,  and  the  whole  is  such  an  intermingled 
scejie  of  etenial  confusion  and  bloodshed  ;  the  heroes  and 
great  personages  concerned  so  constantly  come  like  shadows 
and  so  depart ;  that  the  student  can  scarcely  be  required  to 
eudeavoiu*  to  remember  the  events  and  the  characters  that 
he  reads  of,  for  any  such  attempt  would  be  impossible.  Ho 
must  tm-n  over  the  pages  one  after  another ;  he  will  observe 
many  interesting  scenes  of  a  dramatic  nature,  but  he  must 
look  more  attentively  at  those  subjects  which,  from  what  he 
has  read  in  Gibbon,  and  heard  on  different  occasions,  he 
may  be  aware,  deserve  consideration.  Everything  is  done 
by  Mrs.  Calcott  that  can  be  done  by  good  sense  and  good 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  by  commendable 
diligence  in  the  collection  and  display  of  the  materials  which 
her  subject  supplied;  and  the  student  will  see  the  main 
points  presented  to  his  view  and  reasonable  observations 
made,  and  on  the  whole  feel  his  mind  left  in  a  state  of  suffi- 
cient repose  and  satisfaction  with  respect  to  this  portion  of 
his  course  of  historical  reading.  But  it  is  impossible  that  his 
original  expectations  from  this  part  of  history  can  be  grati- 
fied, more  particularly  if  he  is  a  person  of  poetical  tempera- 
ment, and  has  got  his  imagination  excited  by  all  the  enchant- 
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ing  dreams  that,  by  means  of  ballads,  romances,  histories, 
and  dramas,  are  for  ever  associated  with  this  reno\yned  land 
of  magnificence,  chivalry,  and  love. 

Spain  has  now  been  added  to  our  former  enumeration  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  of  France  and  England.  To  what 
country  shall  we  next  advert  ?  We  cannot  but  feel  a  melan- 
choly interest  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  greatness,  in  Constanti- 
nople and  in  the  Empire  of  the  East :  it  is  natural,  it  is  fit, 
that  we  should  cast  our  eyes  on  this  celebrated  city  :  and  if 
we  have  recourse  to  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  we 
shall  find  that  the  genius  of  the  historian  survives,  while  the 
majesty  of  his  subject  has  expired.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
tiun  to  Greece  while  wc  arc  inquiring  after  the  hopes  or  the 
interests  of  the  human  race.  The  eastern  empire  is  at  this 
period  sinking  deeper  into  decline  with  each  succeeding  age. 
Without,  are  new  barbarians  of  a  strange  aspect  and  hostile 
religion,  pressing  forward  to  accomplish  its  destruction; 
within,  are  enemies  still  more  formidable,  slavery,  dissension, 
and  licentiousness;  and  no  benefit  can  be  expected  to  be 
derived  to  mankind  from  an  empire,  a  nation,  a  city,  thus 
gradually  reduced,  enfeebled,  and  destroyed ;  capable  of  no 
generous  effort  or  permanent  defence,  and  every  moment  de- 
scending to  a  final  and  merited  extinction. 

From  Constantinople,  the  Empire  of  the  East,  we  may  turn 
once  more  to  Rome,  so  long  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  the 
West.  We  may  turn  to  the  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  chap- 
ters of  Gibbon  :  these  are  very  accessible,  and  appear  to  me 
sufficient.  In  these  chapters  the  historian  casts  a  last  look 
on  the  original  object  of  his  labours,  the  Roman  city,  declined 
and  fallen  from  her  height,  and  no  longer  mistress  of  the 
world;  yet  interesting  from  the  monuments  which  she  still 
retained  of  heroism  and  genius,  and  from  the  melancholy  con- 
trast of  present  degradation  with  ancient  glory  and  renown. 

In  these  chapters  he  reviews  the  state  and  revolutions  of 
Rome  till  she  finally  acquiesced  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
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a  these  pages  we  are  enabled  to  collect  veiy 
matioQ  on  those  pointo  which  are  more  imme- 
of  our  attention. 
I  wrote  this  lecture,  the  work  of  Sfr.  Sismondi, 
0  Italian  Bepublics,  has  appeared,  and  tho 
I  hare  so  often  alluded  to  of  Ur.  Hollam. 
Kith  the  chapters  of  I£r.  Gibbon,  therefore,  I  muat 
e  to  you  tho  two  chapters  of  Mr.  Hallam  on  Italy, 
i  ho  ililigently  read.    In  his  note,  which  you  will 
y  valuable,  you  will  see  him  apeak  of  the  work  of 
Midi,  and  iu  the  following  terms: — 

e  publication  of  Mr.  Sismondi's  History  has  thrown  a 

e  of  light  around  the  most  iutei-esting  (at  least  in  many 

)  of  European  countries  (Italy)  during  the  middle 

.   happy  to  bear   witness,  ho  far  as  my  own 

Btudiea  have  enahled  me,  to  the  learning  and  diligence  of 

B  writer  ;  qualities  which  the  worlJ  is  sometimea  ai)t  not 

o  suppose,  where  they  perceive  so  much  eloquence  and  phi- 

r  losophy." 

Mr.  Hallam  theu  goes  on  to  state  why  he  conaidera  Sia- 
mondi  as  ha^'ing  almost  superseded  the  Annals  of  Uuratori, 
from  the  twelfth  ccntm-y  at  least,  and  only  thinks  it  proper 
to  vhser\e,  iii  lLi:>  ns,j  of  criticism,  that  lirom  details  too  re- 
dundant, and  sometimes  from  unnecessary  reflections,  Mr. 
Sismondi  has  run  into  a  prolixity,  which  will  probably  intimi- 
date the  languid  studenta  of  our  age,  "  This,"  he  says, "  ia  tho 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  histoiy  is  fitted  to  communicate 
to  the  reader's  bosom  some  spoika  of  the  dignified  philosophy, 
the  same  love  for  truth  and  virtue,  which  lives  along  its  elo- 
quent pages." 

This  is  very  high  praise  from  Mr.  Hallam,  no  very  ready 
or  promise  pon^yrist  at  any  time ;  and  my  hearer  must 
therefore  turn  to  the  volumes  that  have  won  such  important 
approbation. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  he  should  find  hinwelf, 
after  a  sight  and  trial  of  these  fifteen  volumee,  ready  to  sink 
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I  clow  of  the  lan^id  students  of  the  age  ;  and  I  xin- 
wndi  1  could  provide  a  litUe  agaiiwt  a  circuinntiinco 
a  tlie  preseut  state  of  literuturo  aud  of  the  woild,  I 
:o»sider  na  nltugetfaer  uniiatural. 
will  oboeire,  tLen,  that  on  the  fall  of  the  western  em- 
ring  the  first  MX  nges,  the  barbftrinna  and  degenerate 
were  mixed  together,  and  from  this  jsort  of  union  was 
a  uow  nation  to  succeed  to  the  Romans, 
lent  republics  appeared  in  difierent  parts  of  Italy.  To 
;  are  not  a  little  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
s  of  antiquity,  and,  ae  Siemondi  contends,  it  'n'os  in 
publics  that  were  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  sub- 
glory  and  jnteUettual  eminence  of  Europe.  You  see 
once  the  subject  and  the  interest  of  it 
ief,  Italy  before  the  twelfth  century  was  subjected  to 
oks,  then  to  the  Germans,  and  then  came  four  cen- 
if  gnmdeiir  and  glory ;  during  which  four  oeuturies, 
100  to  1530,  Italy  gave  iiiMtnictJon  to  the  rest  of 
in  every  art,  scienoo,  iind  Kj^ocioa  uf  knowledge.  Rut 
,  Italy  was  overpowered  by  Charles  V.,  and  total  in- 
nce  has  been  the  result.  That  is,  in  the  course  of 
flji  century,  Italy  acquired  its  liberties,  enjoyed  them 
the  tiiirteenth  and  fourteenth,  and  lost  them  soon 
B  dose  of  the  fifteenth. 

iiteenth,  seyenteenth,  and  eighteenth,  have  since  been 
«  of  slavery,  indolence,  effeminacy,  oblivion, 
le  whole,  as  far  aa  the  subject  of  repiiblics  is  con- 
you  will  find  your  general  conclusionK,  drawn  from 
iple  of  these  Italian  i-cpublica,  much  what  you  woidd 
)ccted  them  to  be  from  your  classical  readiug,  from 
rusal  of  tlie  annals  of  the  Grecian  republics  and  of 
that  they  reward  and  therefore  awaken  the  fncnlties 
uman  mind  and  the  energies  of  the  human  character ; 
it  storms,  and  dissensions,  and  revolutions  are  the 
ry  result.  This  is  confessed  by  Sismondi  himself. 
rful  colunities,  the  4Keadful  price  ttiat  is  paid  for  the 
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production  of  men  of  great  talents  !  By  such  men,  it  may 
be  added,  such  forms  of  government  are  naturally  favoured, 
as  affording  them  a  theatre  on  which  such  talents  may  bo 
displayed;  but  whether  the  general  happiness  is  thus  best 
consulted,  is  quite  another  question. 

Such  then  is  the  subject  of  Sismondi's  history—the  history 
of  these  republics  between  the  fall  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  power  of  Charles  V.  The  age  of  merit 
unknown — for  the  history  is  unknown — ^because  it  has  never 
been  wiitteu  in  any  general  or  summary  way,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  particular  details  of  it. 

Now  I  fear  this  impossibility  neither  is  nor  ever  can  be 
escaped.  Mr.  Sismondi  has  himself  attempted  it.  He  has 
made  a  small  volume,  published  by  Lardner,  and  it  is  a 
fiulure.  I  must  venture  to  say  that  even  now,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Sismondi's  eloquence  and  skill,  hb  love  of  liberty, 
and  his  learning,'  it  is  very  well  for  his  work,  that  there  is  a 
good  index  eveiy where  accompanying  the  original  volumes; 
and  I  would  advise  my  hearers,  and  more  particularly  the 
languid  students,  to  read  and  consider  well  the  two  chapters 
of  Hallam,  and  then  turn  to  Sismondi,  making  full  use  of 
his  index,  which  the  prior  perusal  of  Hallam  will  enable  him 
to  do. 

I  must  be  content  in  this  unworthy  manner  to  dismiss 
this  subject  of  Italy,  and  the  work  of  Sismondi;  but  origi- 
nally I  drew  up  many  pages  on  the  subject  of  both,  par- 
ticularly of  the  latter :  they,  however,  began  to  assume  the 
bulk  and  appearance  of  a  separate  lecture;  and  I  now 
think  it  best  to  leave  the  student,  as  I  have  done,  to  his  own 
exertions. 

Certainly  everything  regarding  Italy,  and  the  character  of 
the  Italians,  is  most  interesting.  They  appear  to  me,  even  as 
we  now  sec  them,  to  have  intelligence  and  talents,  equal  to 
any  study;  a  versatility  that  would  fit  them  at  once  for 
music  and  painting,  for  politics  and  war;  an  imagination, 
which  enables  them  still  to  retain  the  empire  of  the  fino 
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;titlenefi3  of  muniier^  in  other  cooatries  foand  onl^  in 
Mr  lunks  of  Hocicty;  &  eobrietj,  irliicti  keeps  them 
u  any  vulgiir  excess;  and  on  tlie  whole  sTich  gifts 
Jitiee  OS  would  enenre  great  uattonal  suporioritj  and 
lal  ciceUeace.  if  proper  opportunities  could  but  be 
tbom — opportuuitiea  wliich  uevor  were,  or  could  be 
them,  fram  the  division  of  tlieir  country  into  re- 
or  Be])amte  govemmcntP,  and  tlio  impossihUity  of 
[  tbera  from  their  inherited  antipathies  and  rivaJ- 

le  peace  of  Aii  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  Italy  might, 
be  lelt  to  repose,  but  to  repose  on  the  eupposition  of 

mthout  freedom  and  national  spirit.  No  proTision 
ie  for  her  libcrtieB  and  tudependenoe. 

is,  therefore,  now  only  a  Taat  museum,  where  the 
ants  of  tlie  genius  of  the  dead  are  presented  to  the 
ion  of  the  living.  No  one  asks  what  the  prince.s  and 
)f  Italy  arc  doing;  an  iron  sceptre  is  extended  over 
The  intelligent  Italian  feck  that  he  hi\s  no  couiitiy, 
iglefi  his  sighs  and  regrets,  his  indignation  and  his 

with  the  sublime  lamentations  of  the  poet  of  Eng- 

auBt  now  turn  to  Germany.  I  must  leave  Pfefifel  to 
yon  from  the  accession  of  Bodolph,  to  the  opening 
tiistory  of  Robertson.  His  work  may  be  read  with 
leas  attention,  according  to  the  varying  importance 
ubjoot-matter.  But  the  first  observation  that  occurs 
from  this  era  the  history  of  Germany  assumes  a 
ispect,  and  that  onr  attention  must  be  directed,  not 
the  empire  itself,  but  to  the  rise,  growth,  and  subse- 
redominance  of  the  House  of  Austria.  A  work  has 
een  published,  executed  with  every  appearance  of 
B  and  precision,  by  Mr.  Cose  {Coxe's  History  of 
),  and  fiimiahing  the  English  reader  with  a  complete 
.  of  the  political  history  of  that  celohrated  family. 
labours,  and  those  of  PfefFel  and  Robertson,  we  may 
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consider  ourselves  as  furnished  with  information,  which  we 
must  otherwise  have  extracted  with  great  pain  and  labour,  if 
at  all,  from  those  documents  and  historians  in  different  hm- 
guages,  to  which  they  refer.  These  writers  will  be  found  to 
illustrate  each  other  and  may  be  read  together — Pfeffel,  Ro- 
bertson, and  Coxe. 

From  several  details  and  particulars  that  belong  to  this 
portion  of  history,  and  which  may  be  perused,  I  conceive, 
somewhat  slightly,  there  are  some  which  should  be  consi- 
dered more  attentively  :  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  as  it  is  noted  by  Pfeffel,  and  more 
especially  the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV.  This  Golden  Bull 
was  the  first  among  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
was  published  by  the  emperor,  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  the 
consent  and  concurrence  of  the  electors,  princes,  counts, 
nobility,  and  towns  imperial. 

But  by  this  famous  bull,  as  by  all  the  prior  regulations  of 
the  Germanic  constitution,  the  emperor  was  still  left  the 
elective,  the  limited,  and  almost  the  inefficient  head  of  an 
aristocracy  of  princes;  each  of  whom  seems  to  have  remained 
the  real  monarch  in  his  own  dominions;  and  the  vast 
strength  and  resources  of  Germany,  dissipated  and  divided 
among  a  variety  of  interests,  could  at  no  time,  even  by  the 
most  able  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria,  be  combined  and 
wielded  against  the  enemies  of  the  empire  with  their  proper 
and  natural  effect. 

Apparently,  indeed,  and  on  great  public  occasions,  the 
majesty  of  the  emperor  was  sufficiently  preserved  and  dis- 
played. The  princes  and  potentates  of  Germany  officiated 
as  his  domestics;  the  count-palatine  of  the  Ehine,  as  his 
steward,  placed  the  dishes  on  his  table;  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburgh,  as  his  chamberlain,  brought  the  golden  ewer 
and  bason  to  wash;  the  king  of  Bohemia,,  as  his  cup-bearer, 
presented  the  wine  at  his  repast ;  and  each  elector  had  his 
appropriate  duty  of  apparent  servility  and  homage. 

Such  are  the  whimsical  and  contradictory  scenes  of  arro- 
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gance  and  debasement,  of  ostentation  and  meanness,  of  grave 
folly  and  elaborate  inanity,  which  are  produced  among  man- 
kind, when  in  a  state  of  civilised  society,  by  the  intermingled 
operation  of  the  various  passions  of  our  nature.  History  is 
full  of  them ;  and  private  life,  as  well  as  public,  presents  the 
same  motley  exhibition  of  compliments  paid,  by  which  no  one 
is  to  be  flattered ;  trouble  undertaken,  by  which  no  one  is  to 
be  benefited;  and  artifices  practised,  by  which  no  one  is  to 
be  deceived. 

But  we  now  approach  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  history,  and  one  that  is  connected  with  Germany,  and 
more  particularly  the  House  of  Austria,  —  the  formation 
of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  the  growth  and  establishment 
of  the  independence  and  political  consequence  of  Switzer- 
land. 

The  historians  you  are  to  read  are  Planta,  and  Coxe  in  his 
House  of  Austria.  There  is  a  history  by  Naylor,  who  is 
more  ardent  than  either  in  his  love  of  liberty,  but  seems 
less  calm,  and  less  likely  to  attract  the  confidence  of  his 
reader. 

Switzerland  is  a  name  associated  with  the  noblest  feelings 
of  our  nature,  and  we  turn  with  interest  to  survey  the  rise 
and  progress  of  countries  which  we  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  mention,  but  with  sentiments  of  respect.  In  the 
history  of  the  world,  it  has  been  the  distinction  of  three 
nations  only,  to  be  characterised  by  their  virtue  and  their 
patriotism — the  early  Romans,  the  Spartans,  and  the  Swiss. 
We  speak  of  the  splendour  of  the  Persians,  of  the  genius  of 
the  Athenians;  but  we  speak  of  the  hardy  discipline  and  the- 
inflexible  spirit  of  Sparta,  and  of  ancient  republican  Rome ; 
"  the  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame."  So 
in  modem  times  we  speak  of  the  treasiures  of  Peru,  of  the 
luxuries  of  India,  of  the  commerce  of  Venice  or  of  Holland, 
and  of  the  arts  of  France ;  but  it  is  to  Switzerland  that  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  turn,  when,  as  philanthropists  or 
moralists,  we  sought  among  mankind  the  unbought  charms 
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of  nativo  innocence,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  severe  and 
contented  virtue. 

More  minute  examination  might  possibly  compel  us  to 
abate  something  of  the  admiration  which  we  have  paid  at  a 
distance  :  yet  our  admiration  must  be  ever  due  to  the  sin- 
gular people  of  Switzerhmd;  and  it  must  always  remain  a 
panegyric  of  the  highest  kind,  to  owe  renown  to  merit  alone; 
to  have  earned  their  independence  by  valour,  and  to  have 
maintained  their  prosperity  by  virtue;  to  be  quoted  as  ex- 
amples of  those  qualities  by  which  men  may  be  so  ennobled, 
that  they  are  respected  even  amid  their  comparative  poverty 
and  rudeness ;  to  be  described  as  heroes  who,  though  too  few 
to  be  feared  by  the  weak,  were  too  brave  to  be  insulted  by 
the  strong.  The  student,  while  he  reads  the  history  of 
Switzerland,  finds  himself,  on  a  sudden,  restored  to  his 
earliest  emotions  of  virtuous  sympathy,  and  he  will  almost 
believe  himself  to  be  once  more  surrounded  by  the  objects  of 
his  classical  enthusiasm;  the  avengers  of  Lucretia,  and  the 
heroes  of  Thermopyla).  Insolence  and  brutality  he  wHl  see 
once  more  resisted  by  the  manly  feelings  of  indignant  nature. 
A  few  patriots  meeting  at  midnight,  and  attesting  the  justice 
of  their  cause  to  the  Almighty  disposer  of  events,  the  God  of 
equity  and  mercy,  the  protector  of  the  helpless  :  calm  and 
united,  proceeding  to  the  delivery  of  their  country;  over- 
powering, dismissing,  and  expelling  their  unworthy  rulers, 
the  agents  and  representatives  of  the  House  of  Austria,  with- 
out outrage  and  without  bloodshed  :  retaining  all  the  serene 
forbearance  of  the  most  elevated  reason,  amid  the  energies 
and  the  fury  of  vindictive  right ;  and  magnanimously  reserv- 
ing the  vengeance  of  their  arms  for  those  of  their  rulers 
who  should  dare  to  approach  them  in  the  field,  with  the 
instruments  of  war,  and  the  bloody  menaces  of  injustice  and 
oppression. 

Such  a  trial  indeed  awaited  them;  but  these  inimitable 
peasants,  these  heroes  of  a  few  valleys,  were  not  to  be  dis- 
mayed.    They  united  and  confirmed  their  union  by  an  oath; 
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and  if  their  enemy,  as  he  declared,  was  determined  to  trample 
the  audacious  rustics  under  his  feet,  they  would  unawed  (they 
said)  await  his  coming,  and  rely  on  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty.  Their  enemy  came ;  and  he  came  according  to  his 
language,  in  his  council  of  war,  to  take  some  by  surprise ;  to 
defeat  others ;  to  seize  on  many ;  to  surround  them  all,  and 
thus  infallibly  extirpate  the  whole  nation.  Three  separate 
attacks  were  prepared,  and  the  Duke  Leopold  himself  con- 
ducted the  main  army ;  but  he  was  met  at  the  straits  of 
Morgarten  by  this  band  of  brothers.  Like  one  of  the  ava- 
lanches of  their  mountains,  they  descended  upon  his  hoef^ 
and  they  beat  back  into  confusion,  defeat,  and  destruction, 
himself,  his  knights,  and  his  companions;  the  disdainful 
chivalry,  who  had  little  considered  the  formidable  nature  of 
men  who  could  bear  to  die,  but  not  to  be  subdued;  men, 
whom  nature  herself  seemed  to  have  thrown  her  arms  around, 
to  protect  them  fix)m  the  invader,  by  encompassing  them 
with  her  inaccessible  mountains,  her  tremendous  precipices, 
and  all  her  stupendous  masses  of  eternal  winter. 

The  Three  Forest  Cantons,  five  and  twenty  years  after  the 
assertion  of  their  own  independence,  admitted  to  their  union 
a  fourth  canton;  eighteen  years  after,  a  fifth;  and  soon  a 
sixth,  seventh,  and  an  eighth. 

These  eight  ancient  cantons,  whose  union  was  thus  gradually 
formed  and  perfected  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  from 
1307,  were  afterwards  joined  by  five  other  cantons ;  and  the 
Helvetic  confederacy  was  thus  in  the  course  of  two  centuries 
finally  augmented  to  a  union  of  thirteen. 

But  many  were  the  difl&culties  and  dangers  through  which 
the  cantons  had  to  struggle  for  their  independence,  and  the 
strength  of  the  oppressor  was  more  than  once  collected  to 
overwhelm,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  existence,  this  vir- 
tuous confederacy.  Seven ty-oue  years  after  the  defeat  at 
Morgarten,  another  Duke  of  Austria,  a  second  Leopold,  with 
a  second  host  of  lords  and  knights,  and  their  retainers,  expe- 
rienced once  more  a  defeat  near  the  walls  of  Sempach ;  but 
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the  battle  was  long  suspended  :  these  Austrian  knights  were 
unwieldly  indeed  from  their  armour,  but  they  were  thereby 
inaccessible  to  the  weapons  of  the  Swiss ;  and  as-  they,  too, 
were  brave,  and  deserved  a  better  cause,  they  were  not  to  be 
broken. 

'<  I  will  open  a  passage,"  said  the  heroic  Arnold,  a  knight 
of  Underwalden :  "  provide  for  my  wife  and  children,  dear 
countrymen  and  confederates,  honour  my  race."  At  these 
words  he  threw  himself  upon  the  Austrian  pikes,  buried 
them  in  his  bosom,  bore  them  to  the  ground  with  his  own 
ponderous  mass,  and  his  companions  rushed  over  his  expiring 
body  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  a  breach  was  made  in 
this  wall  of  mailed  warriors,  and  the  host  was  carried  by 
assault. 

Such  were  long  the  patriots  of  Switzerland;  such  they  con< 
tinned  to  the  last.  They  received  privil^es  and  assistance 
from  the  empire,  while  the  empire  was  jealous  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  The  paucity  of  then*  numbers  was  compensated 
by  the  advantages  of  their  Alpine  country.  Their  confedera- 
cies were  artless  and  sincere ;  their  lives  rural  and  hardy  ; 
their  manners  simple  and  virtuous ;  eternally  reminded  of 
the  necessity  of  a  common  interest,  every  peasant  was  a 
patriot,  and  every  patriot  a  hero.  Human  prosperity  must  be 
always  frail,  human  virtue  imperfect ;  yet  we  can  long  pursue 
their  history,  though  with  some  anxiety  and  occasioned  pain, 
on  the  whole,  with  a  triumph  of  virtuous  pleasure. 

The  most  disagreeable  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Swit- 
zerland is  their  constant  appearance  as  mercenaries  in  the 
armies  of  foreign  countries. 

In  excuse  of  the  Swiss  from  the  natural  reproaches  of  the 
reasoners  and  moralists  of  surrounding  nations,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  a  poor  country  emigration  is  the  natural 
resource  of  every  man,  whose  activity  and  talents  are  above 
the  ordinary  level ;  that  the  profession  of  arms  was  the  ob- 
vious choice  of  those  who  could  pretend  to  no  superiority  but 
in  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  military  character. 
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That,  with  respect  to  tbe  Swiss  mogiBtracles  they  could 
have  no  right  to  prevent  their  youth  from  endeavouring  to 
better  their  condition ;  and  that,  while  part  of  the  population 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  different  monai'chies  of 
Europe,  a  part  which  could  always  be  recalled  on  any  urgent 
occasion,  Switzerland  supported,  in  fact,  at  the  expense  of 
those  monarchies,  not  at  its  own,  the  disciplined  troops  which 
were  necessaiy  to  its  security,  and  might  otherwise  have  been 
dangerous  to  its  liberties.  It  may  be  added,  that  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  remained  at  home,  were  thus  saved  from  all  the 
vices  and  calamities  which  result  from  the  redundant  popula- 
tion of  every  bounded  community. 

No  great  legislator  ever  appeared  in  Switzerland.  The 
spcciilatist  will  find  no  peculiar  symmotiy  and  grace  in  their 
systems,  and  may  learn  not  to  be  too  exclusive  in  his 
theories.  Times  and  circumstances  taught  their  own  les- 
sons; civil  and  religious  establishments  were  imperfectly 
produced,  roughly  moulded, and  slowly  improved;  and  what- 
ever might  be  their  other  merits,  they  w^ere  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  dispense  the  blessings  of  government  and  religion 
to  a  brave  and  artless  people.  The  great  difficulty  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  was  at  all  times,  no  doubt,  to  judge 
how  far  they  were  to  mix,  on  the  principles  of  their  own 
security,  with  the  politics  of  their  neighbours. 

A  second  difficulty  was,  to  keep  the  states  of  their  con- 
federacy from  the  influence  of  foreign  intrigue  and  private 
jealousy.  A  third,  to  make  local  and  particular  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  prescription  conform  to  the  interests  of  the  whole. 
And  finally,  to  preserve  themselves  simple  and  virtuous.  In 
a  word,  publicly  and  privately  "  to  do  justice,  and  to  love 
mercy ;"  and  again,  "  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the 
world."  This  was  indeed  a  task  which,  perfectly  to  execute, 
"Was  beyond  the  compass  of  human  virtue.  But  with  all  their 
ft'ailties  and  mistakes,  their  faults  and  follies,  they  existed  for 
iieai-Jy  QvG  hundred  years  in  a  state  of  great  comparative  in- 
^^epeuc/cixcc  and  honour,  security  and  happiness;  and  they 
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only  perished  amid  the  ruthless  and  unprincipled  invasions  of 
revolutionary  France,  and  the  general  niin  of  Europe. 

I  must,  in  my  next  lecture,  turn  to  the  great  event  of 
modem  history,  the  Reformation;  but  before  I  do  so  I  must 
again  remind  my  hearer,  that  since  I  wrote  the  lectures  I  have 
just  delivered,  several  works  have  appeared,  which  he  must 
consider  with  the  greatest  attention,  particularly  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hallam  on  the  Middle  Ages.  All  the  subjects  that  have 
been  glanced  at  in  these  earher  lectures  are  there  thoroughly 
considered  by  this  author  with  all  the  patience  of  an  antiqua- 
rian, and  the  spirit  and  sagacity  of  a  philosopher.  The  French 
history ;  the  feudal  system ;  the  histoiy  of  Italy ;  the  history 
of  Spain;  the  history  of  Germany;  of  the  Greeks  and  Sara- 
cens ;  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  power  ;  the  constitutional 
history  of  England;  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man; afterwards  to  the  end  of  the  civil  wars  between  the 
Roses,  with  a  concluding  dissertation  on  the  state  of  society 
during  the  middle  ages.  I  should  have  been  saved  many  a 
moment  of  fatigue,  some  almost  of  despair,  if  these  volumes 
had  appeared  before  I  began  my  lectures. 

In  like  manner  I  have  since  read,  and  should  have  been 
most  happy  to  have  read  before,  the  first  volume  of  the 
history  of  England  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  volume, 
though  it  may  not  be  what  the  common  reader  may  have 
expected,  is  totally  invaluable  to  those  who  have  read  and 
thought  on  the  subject  before,  and  who  therefore  can  duly 
estimate  the  value  of  the  comprehensive  estimates  of  an  en- 
lightened and  superior  understanding.  The  same,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  the  chai'acter  of  the  vohimes  that  are  to  follow. 

I  have  since,  too,  looked  over  the  three  volumes  of  tho 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  for  the  student  to  read  every  paii;  with  equal 
attention,  or  some  parts  with  any  ;  but  there  is  good  infor- 
mation to  be  found  in  the  book,  such  as  he  cannot  well  pro- 
cure for  himself,  and  may  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Turner  for 
offering  him  so  completely  and  so  agreeably.     What  can  be 
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now  known  of  Alfred,  more  particularly  of  the  sea  kings  and 
sea  banditti  of  the  north  ;  of  the  laws,  languages,  and  man- 
ners of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  so  connected  with  our  own  ;  their 
religion  and  their  superstitions ;  the  constitution  of  their 
government;  their  kings ;  their  wittenagemote ;  their  offices; 
their  aristocracy  and  population ;  their  poetry,  literature, 
and  arts.  These  are  all  subjects  veiy  interesting,  and  can 
only  Iw  now  exhibited  to  a  student  by  an  antiquarian,  whose 
merits  he  may  not  be  disposed  to  emulate,  and  should  there- 
fore grateftilly  acknowledge. 

I  have  also  looked  at  the  first  volume  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
History  by  Palgrave,  which,  though  interspersed  with  some 
trivial  remarks,  may  be  read  with  entertainment  and  advan- 
tage. The  second  volume,  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
English  constitution,  will  probably  be  well  worthy  attention, 
coming  as  it  does  from  so  celebrated  an  antiquarian. 

For  the  history  of  Switzerland  I  have  referred  to  Planta  ; 
but  there  has  been  since  published  a  work  by  Mr.  Naylor. 

Mr.  Naylor  writes  with  a  much  more  lively  sensibility  to 
the  value  of  popular  privileges;  but  in  his  work  I  have  been 
on  the  whole  disappointed. 

His  preface  is  unsatisfactory;  he  gives  no  reason  for 
writing  a  new  history  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  or  state- 
ment of  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied,  or  the  new  representa- 
tions that  are  to  be  offered  of  events  and  characters. 

Mr.  Naylor,  however,  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
value  both  of  his  own  history  and  that  of  Mr.  Planta  must 
arise  from  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  original  authors. 

The  dramatic  manner  also,  it  must  be  observed,  in  which 
Mr.  Naylor  writes,  is  not  fitted  to  induce  the  reader  to 
withdraw  his  confidence  from  the  more  regular  and  sober 
history  of  Mr.  Planta. 

Mr.  Naylor's  work,  which  reaches  down  to  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  must  no  doubt  be  contrasted  with  Planta's,  when 
any  particular  transaction  is  inquired  into;  for  it  is  written 
on  more  popular  principles. 
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But  for  the  general  purposes  of  historical  information, 
I  must  still  refer  to  Planta,  who  seems  sufficiently  animated 
with  proper  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  independence,  at 
least  while  he  is  describing  the  origin  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy j  and  his  distaste  to  popular  feelings  and  forms  of 
government  may  be  suffered  to  evaporate  in  notes  ajid  ob- 
servations on  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  is  considered 
how  atrocious  has  been  the  interference  of  the  French  rulers 
and  their  emissaries  in  the  concerns  of  his  native  oountry. 
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jeots  to  which  we  adverted  in  the  course  of  the  hist 
would  bo  found,  if  eiamiued,  immediately  to  intro- 
to  others  of  sueh  general  importance  that  the  par- 
listories  of  the  different  States  of  Europe  can  now  iio 
■e  eeparately  surveyed. 

new  BubjectB  of  snch  general  and  extraordinary  im- 
;  are  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the  Reformation. 
be  present,  therefore,  we  must  leave  these  particular 
I  of  England,  of  France  and  Germany,  and  endeavour 
liarisQ  tlie  student  to  those  general  remarks  which 
te  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  ahove  all,  to  ioduco 
fix  his  view  very  earnestly  on  the  events  I  have  just 
.ed,  the  greatest  of  modem  history,  the  revival  of 
;  and  the  Reformation. 
■  preliminary  ohscrvations  may,  however,  be  suggested 

In  the  course  of  your  reading,  as  you  come  down 
le  histoiy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  you  will  be  brought 

the  history  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
1  era,  you  will  perceive,  was  the  era  of  inventions  and 

ide  more  particularly  to,  1st,  the  art  of  turning  linen 
)er.  2ndly,  the  art  of  printing.  3dly,  the  coraposi- 
1  application  of  gunpowder,  more  especially  to  the 
3  of  war.  4thly,  the  discovery,  or  at  least  the  general 
.ion,  of  the  sti'ange  property  of  the  magnetic  needle  to 
poses  of  navigation.  The  importance  of  such  disco- 
?ill  be  BufBciently  obvious  to  your  own  reflections. 
sach  of  these  inventJona  and  discoveries  belongs  an 
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appropriate  history  highly  deserviDg  of  curiosity  (of  moi'O 
curiosity  indeed  than  can  now  be  gratified),  and  each  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  human  mind ;  creeping  on  from  hint  to 
hint,  like  the  Portuguese  mariner  from  cape  to  cape,  owing 
something  to  good  fortime,  but  far  more,  and  even  that  good 
fortime  itself,  to  enterprise  and  perseverance.  You  will  see 
some  notice  taken  of  these  inventions  and  discoveries  in 
Koch. 

As  the  study  of  the  dark  ages  conducts  us  to  the  ages 
of  inventions  and  discoveries,  so  do  these  last  to  the  era 
which  was  marked  by  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  Refor- 
mation. All  these  periods  mingle  with  each  other,  the  prior 
with  the  succeeding  one,  and  no  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
traced  to  separate  or  define  them;  yet  may  they  be  known, 
each  by  its  more  prevailing  characteristic  of  darkness,  dis- 
covery, and  progress ;  and  as  we  are  now  supposed  to  have 
passed  through  the  first  two,  we  must  next  proceed  to  the 
last,  the  era  of  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  Reformation. 

To  this  era  we  shall  be  best  introduced  by  adverting  to  the 
general  situation  of  Europe  ;  more  particularly  by  turning  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  it :  for  we  shall  here  be  presented  with 
a  train  of  events,  which,  if  we  could  but  transport  ourselves 
in  imagination  to  this  fearful  period,  would  almost  totally 
overpower  us,  by  appearing  to  threaten  once  more,  as  in  the 
in-uption  of  the  barbarians,  the  very  civilisation  of  society. 
For  what  are  we  here  called  to  witness  ?  The  progress  of  the 
Turks  ;  the  terror  of  Bajazet ;  the  danger  of  Constantinople; 
and  then  again  the  imexpected  appearance  of  savages  still 
more  dreadful  than  the  Turks,  Tamerlane  and  his  Tartars; 
the  extraordinaiy  achievements  of  these  tremendous  con- 
querors ;  afterwards  the  revival  of  the  Ottoman  power ;  and 
at  last  the  destruction  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  of  Constanti- 
nople itself 

This  series  of  memorable  events  has  been  detailed  by 
Mr.  Gibbon  with  that  spirit  and  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
that  compression  and   arrangement,  which  so  particularly 
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diatioguiali  thono  chapters  of  bis  work,  where  his  theme  is 
bpletiJid  or  important,  anil  which  render  Ihem  ao  mes- 
baustible  a  study  to  hia  more  intelligent  readers.  I  must 
refer  you  to  the  work,  making,  however,  in  the  menntime,  a 
few  (ibscrvationa. 

In  contemplating  the  final  extinction  of  the  eaBtem  empire 
it  may  be  some  ooosolation  to  us  to  think  that  Constant!' 
boplo  did  not  fall  without  a  blow;  that  the  city  was  not  but- 
tendered  without  a  defence,  which  was  worthy  of  this  last 
tepresentative  of  human  greatneaa;  that  the  emperor  was  a 
hero,  and  that,  amid  the  general  baseuess  and  degeneracy,  he 
Goiild  collect  around  him  a  few  at  Ica^t,  whom  tho  RomanG, 
^hom  tho  conquerors  of  mankind,  might  not  have  disdained 
to  consider  as  their  descendants. 

Some  melancholy  must  naturally  arise  at  the  termination 
of  this  memorablo  si^  :  the  extinction  of  hnman  gloiy,  the 
distress,  the  sufferings,  the  parting  agonies  of  tiiis  mistreaa 
of  the  world. 

Eut  siich  sentiments,  though  in  themsdvea  neither  useless 
nor  ftToidable,  it  is  in  Tain  entirely  to  indulge,  lite  Gredau 
as  well  as  the  Roman  empire,  and  Constantinople,  the  last 
image  of  both,  must  for  ever  remain  amongst  the  innumerable 
instances  presented  by  history,  to  prove  that  it  is  m  Tain  for 
a  state  to  expect  prosperity,  in  the  absence  of  priyate  and 
public  virtue ;  and  that  every  nation,  where  the  honourable 
qualities  of  the  human  ehai-acter  are  not  cultivated  and 
respected,  however  fortified  by  ancient  renown,  prescriptive 
veneration,  or  established  power,  sooner  or  later  must  be 
levelled  with  the  earth  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the 
despoiler. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  became,  when  too  late,  a  subject 
of  the  moat  universal  terror  and  affliction  to  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Yet  such  is  the  intermingled  nature  of  all  good  and  evil, 
that  some  benefit  resulted  to  the  world  from  the  calamities 
of  the  en^iie.    Conatantinople  had  always  been  the  great 
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repository  of  the  precious  remains  of  ancient  genius.  The 
Greeks  had  continued  to  pride  themselves  on  theu*  national 
superiority  over  the  Barbarians  of  the  west,  and  they  cele- 
brated, as  exclusively  their  own,  the  great  original  masters  of 
speculative  wisdom  and  practical  eloquence,  the  dramatists 
who  could  awaken  all  the  passions  of  the  heart,  and  the  poets 
who  could  fire  all  the  energies  of  the  sotd;  Plato  and  Demo- 
sthenes, Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Pindar  and  Homer.  But 
though  they  admired,  they  cotdd  not  emulate,  the  models 
which  they  possessed.  Century  after  century  rolled  away, 
and  these  inestimable  treasures,  however  valued  by  those  who 
inherited  them,  were  lost  to  mankind. 

Yet  as  the  fortunes  of  the  Greek  empire  declined,  the 
intercourse  between  Constantinople  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
loug  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  latter;  and  the 
splendour  of  the  Greek  learning  and  philosophy,  even  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  had  touched  with  a  morning 
ray  the  summits  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  west  In  the 
public  schools  and  universities  of  Italy  and  Spain,  France 
and  England,  distinguished  individuals,  like  oiu:  own  Bacon 
of  Oxford,  applied  themselves  with  success  to  the  study  of 
science,  and  even  of  the  Grecian  literature.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  generous  emulation  of  Petrarch  and  his 
friends  gave  a  distinct  promise  of  the  subsequent  revival  of 
learning.  While  the  Turks  were  encircling  with  their  toiler 
and  closing  roimd  their  destined  prey,  the  scholars  of  the 
east  were  continually  escaping  from  the  terror  of  their  anus 
or  their  oppression,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  metro- 
polis of  tiiie  east,  it  was  in  the  west  alone  they  could  find 
either  freedom  or  aflBluence,  either  dignity  or  leisure. 

In  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  amid  the  destruction  of  the 
libraries,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  MSS.  are  said 
to  have  disappeared ;  but  the  scholars,  and  such  of  the  MSS. 
as  escaped,  were  transferred  to  a  new  sphere  of  existence;  to 
nations  that  were  excited  by  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
emulation,  and  to  states  and  kingdon^  that  were  not  retro* 
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gitidc  and  degenerating,  as  wns  the  empire  of  the  Greeks. 
The  result  was  fiivoiinible  to  the  world;  like  the  idol  of  a 
pagan  temple,  the  city  of  the  east,  though  honoured  and 
revered  by  succeeding  generations,  was  still  but  an  object  of 
worship  without  life  or  use.  When  overthrown,  however, 
and  broken  into  fragments  by  a  bai'barian  assailant,  its 
riches  were  disclosed,  and  i-estored  at  once  to  activity  and 
value. 

This  gi-eat  event,  the  revival  of  learning,  is  a  subject  that, 
from  its  importance  and  extent,  may  occupy  indefinitely  the 
liberal  inquiry  of  the  student. 

There  has  been  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  or  a  his- 
tory of  the  moix)  eai*ly  appearance  of  the  revival  of  learning, 
published  in  1798  at  Cadell's,  which  seems  written  by  some 
autlior  of  adequate  information,  and  which  is  deserving  of 

pei-usal. 

I    shall,    however,   more    particularly   refer  you   to   the 
notices  of  Robertson,  in  his  introduction  to  Charles  V.,  to 
those  of  Mosheim  in  his  State  of  Learning  in  the  Thu'teenth 
and  Fourteenth  Centuries;  above  all,  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifty-third,  and  of  the  sixty-sixth  chapter  of  Gibbon ;  and 
to  the  lives  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and   Leo  X.,  by  Mr. 
lioscoe.     The  observations  and  inquiiies  of  writers  like  these 
will  leave  little  to  be  sought  after  by  those  who  consider 
this  great  event  only  in  connection  with  other  events,  and 
attribute  to  it  no  more  than  its  relative  and  philosophic 
i^poi-tance.     Those  who  wish  to  do  more  will,  in  the  refer- 
ences of  these  eminent  historians,  find  original  authors  and 
guides  very  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  and  amuse  the  whole 
leisure  even  of  a  literary  life. 

J^^ie  leading  observations  on  this  subject  will  not  escape 
your  reflections.  That  Constantinople  was  attacked  by  the 
Arabs  iu  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  might  have 
ooen  swept  away  from  the  earth  by  any  of  the  various 
oai'barians  that  infested  it  at  an  earlier  time;  when  her 
ficholai-s  and  her  MSS.  could  have  had  no  effect  on  the  rest 
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of  maDkind^  and  'when  the  seeds  of  future  improvement 
would  have  fallen  on  a  rocky  soil,  when  no  flower  would 
have  taken  root,  and  no  vegetation  quickened.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  how  long  the  darkness  of  Europe  might 
in  this  case  have  continued,  and  how  little  we  might  have 
known  of  the  sages,  the  poets,  and  the  orators  of  antiquity. 

Even  the  Latins  themselves,  after  besieging  and  capturing 
Constantinoi)le  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  in  possession  of  the  city,  and  of  all  that  it  could  boast 
and  display,  for  sixty  years,  and  in  vain.  Their  rude  and 
martial  spirits  were  insensible  to  any  wealth  which  glittered 
not  in  their  garments  or  on  their  board;  and  warriors  like 
these  could  little  comprehend  the  value  of  those  intellectual 
treasures  that  can  give  tranquillity  to  the  heart,  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  understanding.  But  at  a  still  later  period, 
when  the  same  city  was  once  more  and  finally  subdued  by 
the  Turks,  the  same  western  nations  had  been  prepared  for 
the  due  reception  of  what  had  to  no  purpose  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  their  more  uncivilised  forefathei'S ;  and 
then  followed  what  has  been  justly  denominated  the  revival 
of  learning. 

Wo  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  fall  of  the 
empire  was  postponed  so  long,  and  observe  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  how  diflferent  is  the  efiFect  of  the  same  causes 
and  events  at  different  periods  of  society. 

Again,  we  may  observe  with  admiration  and  with  grati- 
tude the  curiosity  and  zeal  of  the  human  mind  at  this 
interesting  era.  The  munificence  of  the  patron  and  the 
labour  of  the  scholar,  the  wealth  of  the  great  and  the 
industry  of  the  wise,  could  not  then  have  been  more  usefully 
directed ;  and  if  the  readers  of  MSS.  are  now  more  rare ; 
if  the  rivals  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  now  seldom  appear,  and  if  our  late 
Greek  professor,  the  celebrated  Person,  for  instance,  could 
no  longer  see  the  princes  and  potentates  of  the  earth 
contending  for  the  encouragement  of  his  genius,  it  must 
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ombered  that,  tliuiigli  men  like  these  cun  nercr  be 

tlieir  use  or  tiiclr  adiuimtion,  much  of  the  Eervice 
hey  otSec  to  eooioty  has  beca  already  rcadered;  that 
Boe  bos  boon  already,  to  a  considerable  degfeo,  per- 
tbat  we  have  been  for  name  timo  pat  In  possessioQ 
great  clasucal  authors;  of  tbe  models  of  taste  and 
terialq  of  thought,  and  that  we  must  now  labour  to 

what,  sii&icteiitly  for  our  improvement,  wo  already 
Dud.      We  must  reQect  that  were  mankind  not  to 

their  uuccremomouB  and  often  eomewhat  unfeeling 
3  upon  merit  of  overy  description,  and  applaud  it 
y  to  the  extent  in  which  it  contributes  to  their 
Bouiety  would  soon  retrograde,  or  be,  at  best,  but  sto- 

and  each  eucceediug  age  worJd  no  longer  be  marked 
own  appropriate  ealargement  of  the  boundaries  of 


■ndutUng  obaervation  seems  to  be  that  an  obWous 
)n  has  been  made  in  the  Eituation  of  men  of  genius, 
jed  no  l<mger  hang  upon  the  smiles  of  a  patron;  they 
'  longer  debase  the  muses  or  themselves;  the  progresa 
tn  prosperity  has  given  them  a  public  who  can  appre- 
d  reward  their  labours;  and  even  from  that  pablic,  if 
B  im  intellect,  or  too  poor  in  virtue,  an  appeal  has 
■ened  to  posterity  by  the  invention  of  printing;  and 
i  may  see  bis  volumes  stigmatised  and  burnt,  or  a 
L  the  alow  progress  of  his  reasonings,  with  tbct  tran- 
which  is  the  privilege  of  genuine  merit,  and  with 
ifident  anticipation  of  the  future,  which  may  now  be 
)yment  of  all  those  who  are  conscious  that  they  have 
d  well,  and  that  they  deserve  to  be  esteemed  the 
tors  of  mankind. 

yon  will  not  long  be  engaged  in  the  histories  I  have 
led,  before  you  will  perceive  that,  at  the  openii^  of 
teenth  century,  a  new  and  indeed  fearful  experiment 
be  made  upon  mankind;  a  spirit  not  only  of  literary 
r,  but  of  riligioua  inquiry,  was  to  go  forth ;  the  minda 
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of  men  were  everywhere  to  be  agitated  on  concerns  the  most 
dear  to  them,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  was  to  be  attacked, 
not  only  in  its  discipline,  but  in  its  doctrine;  not  only  in  its 
practice,  but  in  its  faith. 

Opposition  to  the  papacy  in  these  points,  or  what  was 
then  called  heresy,  had  indeed  always  existed.  The  student 
will  be  called  upon,  as  he  reads  the  preceding  history,  to 
notice  and  respect  the  more  obvious  representatives  of  this 
virtuous  struggle  of  the  human  mind,  the  Albigenses,  our 
own  Wickliffe,  and  the  Lollards,  as  well  as  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia.  But  as  it  was  in  vain  that  the  works  of  literature 
were  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  Franks,  who  first  cap- 
tured Constantinople,  so  the  doctrines  of  truth,  and  the 
rights  of  religious  inquiry,  were  to  little  purpose  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nations  of  Europe  by  the  more 
early  reformers ;  "  the  light  shone  in  the  darkness,  but  the 
darkness  comprehended  it  not."  At  the  opening,  however, 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  condition  of  Europe  was  in 
some  respects  essentially  improved;  and  it  now  seemed 
possible  that  they  who  asserted  the  cause  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  dearest  interests  might  at  least  obtain  attention, 
and  probably  see  their  laudable  exertions  crowned  with 
success. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  virtues  or  the  success  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals  in  establishing  their  opinions,  it  was 
but  too  certain  that  a  reformation  in  the  doctrines  of  religion 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  most  serious  evils; 
these  might  be  indeed  entirely  overbalanced  by  the  good 
that  was  to  result,  but  the  most  afflicting  consequences  must 
necessarily  in  the  first  place  ensue. 

In  discussing  this  great  subject  of  the  Beformation  (too 
vast  to  be  properly  treated  but  in  a  distinct  work  for  the 
pm-pose),  I  shall  first  endeavour  briefly  to  show  why  these 
serious  evils  were  to  be  expected ;  and  then,  what  was  the 
benefit  which  it  was  probable  might  also  accrue.  In  the 
next  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  such  particular 
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tmnsnetiona  ja  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  as  illustrate 
the  reprcsentationa  which  I  shall  thus  make.  Thiit  is,  if  I 
may  venture,  for  the  purposes  of  esjtlonation,  to  adopt  lan- 
guage so  assumiug,  I  shall,  in  the  remaintJer  of  this  lecture, 
propose  to  your  consideration  the  theory  of  the  events  of  the 
Heforraation ;  and  iu  tlie  nest,  I  shiill  endeavour  to  bIiow 
hon-  this  theoiy  nnd  the  facts  coiTcsjiond.  Lastly,  I  shall 
mention  such  books  and  treatises  aa  may  be  sufficient  to 
fiiniish  you  with  proper  informalioii  on  every  part  of  tliia 
momentous  subject. 

Now  the  great  reason  why  the  most  eerioua  and  extensive 
evils  were  to  be  espected  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rofonnfttion  was,  first,  the  natural  intolerance  of  the  human 

But  this  is  BO  important  a  principle  iu  eveiy  part  of  the 

histoiy  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  whole  is  bo  unintelligible 
unless  this  principle  be  first  thoroughly  understood,  that  I 
must  consider  it  more  at  length  than  I  could  wish,  or  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear  nccessaiy.  It  U  necessary,  how- 
ever, for  no  human  mind,  in  its  sound  state  of  reosonablenesa 
und  humanity,  can  possibly  conceive  the  scenes  that  took 
place  in  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  and  evcD  in  those  that 
pi-eceded  and  followed  them ;  and  it  is  quite  a  problem  in 
the  Bcieucc  of  human  nature  to  account  for  the  astonishing 
barbarity  and  even  stupidity  of  which  men  on  these  occasions 
proved  themselves  to  be  cajmble. 

A  celebrated  autJior  (A.  Smith),  in  the  most  delightful  of 
all  philosophical  boots,  has  referred  the  origin  of  all  our 
moi-al  scntiinents  to  sympathy.  Without  presuming  to  decide 
how  far  such  a  solution  is  complete,  it  will  be  readily  allowed 
that  he  has  fully  shown  how  powerful  is  the  principle  itself, 
how  early  and  how  universal.  It  would  he  strange,  if  it 
affected  not,  as  it  certainly  does,  the  opinions  we  form,  and 
the  sentiments  we  utter. 

Suppose  a  person  to  have  taken  the  same  view  of  a  subjeet 
with  ourselves,  how  p1ease|fl^k^to  observe  this  concur- 
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rence  with  our  own  decisions.  Does  he  speak  1  how  agree- 
able is  his  manner !  Does  he  reason  ?  how  solid  are  his 
arguments  !  We  admire  the  reasoning,  we  love  the  reasoner ; 
his  thoughts  are  like  our  thoughts,  his  feelings  like  our  feel- 
ings :  throughout  there  is  a  pleasure,  for  throughout  there  is 
a  sympathy.  Such  a  man  has  a  claim  on  our  attention,  our 
kindness,  our  friendship ;  we  applaud  and  honour  him ;  wo 
wish  every  one  to  listen  to  him,  and  imbibe  like  ourselves 
sentiments  which  we  are  now  more  than  ever  convinced 
should  be  entertained  by  all  men. 

But  reverse  the  supposition,  and  how  different  is  tho 
picture !  How  unmeaning  are  the  observations,  how  poor 
the  arguments  of  him  who  is  an  advocate  for  a  cause  which 
we  disapprove  !  We  listen,  and  we  can  only  hear  inadmissible 
statements,  intolerable  assertions,  throughout,  nothing  but 
mistake,  declamation,  and  delusion. 

The  reasoner,  it  seems,  finds  no  longer  an  echo  in  our 
bosoms,  and  giving  us  no  pleasure ;  we  declare  it  to  be  a  loss 
of  time  to  listen  to  him.  We  question  his  infonnation,  his 
ability;  proceed,  perhaps,  to  suspect  his  motives;  suspect 
indeed  anything  but  an  error  in  our  own  judgment.  It  is 
indeed  a  pity,  we  cry,  that  such  fallacies  should  be  heai-d ; 
they  may,  after  all,  if  repeated,  gain  gi-ound ;  men  should 
not  be  suffered  to  propagate  such  Mse  opinions.  Surely,  we 
conclude,  the  cause  of  propriety  and  truth  is  of  some  conse- 
quence to  the  world,  and  ought  by  all  wise  and  good  men  to 
be  vindicated. 

From  beginnings  like  these,  to  what  extent  may  not  the 
mind  be  carried  by  contest  and  collision.  When  men  speak, 
or  write,  and  at  every  word  there  is  a  discord,  and  pain  at 
every  moment  given  or  received,  how  soon  is  dispute  con- 
verted into  dislike,  hardened  into  hatred,  exasperated  into 
rage  !  What  folly  and  what  outrage  may  not  be  expected  to 
ensue ! 

But  any  effect  thus  described  is  proportionally  accelerated 
and  increased,  whenever  the  object  of  discussion  either 
is,  or  can  be  supposed  to  be,  interesting  and  importan 
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The  duty  of  toleration  is  very  intelligible ;  it  is  founded 
on  the  great  axiom  of  all  morality,  that  we  are  to  do  to  others 
as  we  should  think  it  just  should  be  done  to  ourselves. 

There  is  no  want  of  evidence  in  this  truth ;  it  instantly 
finds  admission  to  the  understanding ;  but  truths  must  do 
much  more  than  find  admission  to  the  imderstanding,  or  the 
conduct  will  not  be  afiected. 

The  history  of  mankind  has  been  a  continual  illustration 
of  the  natural  intolerance  of  the  human  mind.  I  shall  men- 
tion a  few  examples. 

The  most  memorable  instance  of  suffsring  from  intolerance 
is  that  of  our  Saviour  himself.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pilate 
asked  the  Jews,  "  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  1  *'  The  only 
answer  that  could  be  obtained  was,  "  Crucify  him !  crucify 
him!" 

A  true  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  on  these 
subjects  at  all  times. 

"Which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your  fathers  perse- 
cuted?" said  the  martyr  Stephen,  in  his  last  moments  of 
peril.  To  the  death  of  this  innocent  man  was  Paul  consent- 
ing, and  he  stood  immoved  by  the  spectacle  of  his  faith  and 
sufferings. 

The  same  Paul  was  still  exhibiting  the  natural  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  he  was  still  "  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter"  against  the  disciples,  when  it  pleased  the 
Almighty,  by  a  particular  interposition  of  his  power,  to  check 
the  unrighteous  labours  of  his  ardent  mind,  and  to  purify  for 
his  service  a  man  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  destined  to  be 
the  apostle  of  benevolence  and  truth. 

The  subsequent  sufferings  of  the  disciples  and  the  early 
Christians  attested,  indeed,  the  sincerity  of  their  own  faith, 
but  show  too  forcibly  the  intolerance  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  very  evidence  of  our  religion,  in  one  point  of  view,  is 
thus  measured  by  the  measure  of  human  intolerance,  and 
might  serve,  if  anything  could  serve,  as  an  eternal  warning 
to  those  who  presume  to  offer  violence  to  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  their  fellow  creatures. 
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When  the  younger  Pliny  was  governor  of  Bithynia,  the 
Christians  were  brought  before  him  as  men  who  would  not 
conform  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  national  worship. 
Two  remarkable  letters  passed  between  him  and  the  good 
Trajan  on  the  subject ;  letters  well  known  to  those  who  have 
considered  the  evidences  of  their  religion^  and  which  exhibit 
a  very  valuable  picture  of  the  first  suggestions  of  the  human 
mind  in  concerns  of  this  particular  nature.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was,  that  Pliny  ordered  the  Christians  to  bo  led  out  to 
execution ;  he  had  no  objection,  nor  had  the  Romans,  to 
their  worship  of  Christ ;  but  when  the  Christians  refused  to 
pay  homage,  in  like  manner,  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  this  sort 
of  perverscness,  says  Pliny,  was  evidently  a  crime,  and  de- 
serving of  condign  punishment ;  that  is,  when  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Christian  appeared  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  own,  these  opinions  were  to  bo  put  down  by  force. 

The  ancients  have  been  sometimes  represented  as  tolerant, 
but  this  is  lightly  said;  they  were  never  put  to  any  trial  of 
the  kind ;  from  the  natm-e  of  their  polytheism  they  never 
could  be.  Had  Pliny  been  questioned  at  the  time  by  a  man 
more  enlightened  than  himself,  he  would  no  doubt  have  made 
the  answer  which  others,  with  less  excuse  than  Pliny,  have 
but  too  frequently  offered,  that  it  was  one  thing  to  allow  the 
Christians  to  sacrifice  to  Christ,  and  another  thing  to  allow 
them  to  contradict  the  religion  of  the  state ;  that  he  was 
ready  to  permit  them  to  worship  the  Deity  according  to  their 
own  notions,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  suffer  tlicm  to  de- 
stroy the  faith  of  others ;  and  that  he  could  see  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  toleration  in  religion,  and  indifference  to 
true  religion. 

The  necessity  of  free  inquiry,  as  a  means  of  attaining  to 
truth;  the  equal  eye  with  which  the  great  Creator,  it  must 
be  presumed,  will  survey  the  sincere  though  varying  efforte 
of  his  creatures  in  pursuit  of  it ;  the  injustice  of  doing  to  the 
Christians  what  he,  as  a  Christian,  would  think  unreasonable 
and  cruel;  topics  of  this  obvious  natiu-e  would  have  been 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  Pliny,  probably  with  the  same 
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ill  success  which  has  accompanied  them  on  every  occasion, 
when  the  rights  of  religion  and  humanity  have  been  pleaded. 

Can  two  contradictory  opinions,  says  the  pious  man,  be 
equally  true  1  May  they  not,  it  may  be  answered,  may  they 
not  be  equally  accepted  by  the  Almighty  Father,  if  offered 
to  him  with  equal  sincerity  and  humility  of  spirit,  and  after 
the  same  petitions  for  his  grace  and  assistance  ?  But  at  all 
events  it  is  not  for  human  beings  to  attempt  to  propagate 
truth  by  force. 

From  the  time  of  Pliny  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
under  Constantine,  from  Constantino  to  the  establishment  of 
the  papal  power,  from  that  fatal  event  to  the  destruction  of 
Constantinople,  the  Christian  world  was  rent  into  divisions, 
each  in  its  turn  persecuting  the  other.  The  student  may  see 
in  the  pages  of  Gibbon  the  disgraceful  and  often  bloody 
hostilities  of  contending  sects;  and  he  will  much  more  easily 
comprehend  the  guilt  of  the  rival  disputants  than  the  subjects 
of  their  imchristian  animosity. 

1  do  not  detain  you  with  any  allusions  to  particular  pas- 
sages in  Qibbon,  in  Mosheim,  or  in  any  other  ecclesiastic 
historian.  You  will  read  them  yourselves ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  many  occasions  that  will  occur  in  the  delivery  of  these 
lectures,  where  I  am  obliged  to  despatch  in  a  single  sentence 
a  mass  of  reading  that  may  afterwards  very  properly  occupy 
you  for  many  days  and  weeks.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  at  pre- 
sent, that  I  may  safely  assume  the  general  fiict,  that  the 
specimens  of  the  natural  intolerance  of  the  human  mind  to 
be  found  in  such  writers,  are  perfectly  innumerable. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken,  first,  of  the  intolerance  of  the 
Jews  to  the  early  Christians ;  afterwards  of  the  pagans  to 
the  followers  of  Christ;  lastly,  of  the  Christians  to  each 
other.  But  as  we  descend  throu^  the  history  of  Europe^ 
we  shall  next  have  to  observe  how  lamentable  and  totally  un- 
relenting has  been  the  persecutions  which  the  Christians  have 
in  their  turn  exercised  upon  the  JewBi  To  speak  literally 
and  without  a  figure,  this  unhappy  noe  seems  not  to  have 
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been  considered  by  our  ancestors  as  within  the  pale  of 
humanity :  and  our  great  poet,  who  drew  mankind  just  as 
he  found  them,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Shylock  a  train  of 
reasoning  that  proceeds  upon  this  dreadful  supposition  : — 
"  Has  not  a  Jew  eyes  1  has  not  a  Jew  hands?"  &a  "  Fed  with 
the  same  food,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer,  as  a  Christian  is  T 

As  we  descend  to  times  a  little  later,  we  at  length  perceive 
even  a  regular  tribunal  created  for  the  avowed  purposes  of 
persecution,  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 

And  who,  let  us  ask,  was  among  its  earliest  approvers? 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  the  most  generous  and  just  of  men. 

And  here  I  pause ;  it  cannot  be  necessary  that  I  should 
proceed  any  further. 

Calling,  therefore,  to  mind  what  we  have  passed  througli 
in  this  brief  review,  and  what  we  before  endeavoured  to  show, 
I  may  now  finally  observe,  that  such  appears  to  me,  in  the 
first  place,  the  explanation  and  the  theory  of  the  natural  in- 
tolerance of  every  human  mind  on  every  subject,  and  more 
particularly  on  religious  subjects;  and  such,  in  the  second 
place,  the  leading  facts  of  history  to  exemplify  this  last 
intolerance  on  religious  subjects,  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
Beformation. 

At  that  epoch,  therefore,  mankind  had  very  fully  exhibited 
their  real  nature  ;  and  it  was  very  evident,  if  differences  in 
religious  opinions  were  to  arise,  how  afflicting  would  be  the 
consequences. 

But  it  must  have  been  clear,  in  the  next  place,  that  such 
differences  must  arise ;  for  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  was 
to  be  called  into  action  :  and  upon  what  was  it  to  be  exer- 
cised 1  Upon  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  upon  the  works 
of  the  fathers  :  writings  composed  in  what  to  the  inquirers 
were  dead  languages. 

Now,  whenever  the  human  mind  exercises  its  powers  with 
freedom,  different  men  will  take  different  views  of  the  same 
subject ;  they  will  draw  different  conclusions,  even  where  the 
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materials  presented  to  their  judgment  are  the  same.  Not  only 
this,  but  in  points  of  religious  doctrine,  from  the  very  awl  ill- 
ness of  the  subject,  the  mind  scarcely  presumes  to  exercise  its 
Acuities;  and  in  these  disquisitions  men  have  no  longer  the 
chance  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  they  have  on  other  subjects 
of  arguing  themselves  into  agreement.  Again,  the  evidence 
which  the  reformers  had  to  produce  to  each  other  for  their 
respective  opinions,  was  their  respective  interpretation  of  one 
or  many  diflferent  texts  of  Scripture,  of  one  or  many  different 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

Now,  of  all  such  evidence  it  must  be  observed,  that  it 
never,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  could  be  demonstrative. 
In  mathematical  questions,  where  the  relations  of  quantity 
are  alone  concerned,  a  dispute  can  be  completely  terminated ; 
because  from  wrong  premises  or  fidse  reasoning,  a  contra- 
diction can  be  at  last  shown  to  result ;  some  impossibility 
appears;  the  greater  is  equal  to  the  less,  or  the  less  to  the 
greater. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  parts  of  the  sciences,  be- 
cause a  question  can  here  always  be  asked  which  admits  of  a 
precise  answer,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  decisive  of  the  con- 
test— What  is  the  fact? — ^what  says  the  experiment? 

But  when  a  question  is  to  depend  on  the  interpretation  of 
texts  and  passages  in  Scripture,  the  case  is  totally  altered; 
for  of  the  diftierent  meanings  that  can  be  affixed,  no  one  can 
be  shown  to  be  (strictly  speaking)  impossible.  They  may  be 
shown  to  be  more  or  less  reasonable,  but  no  more  :  the  scale 
of  evidence  here  is  reasonableness;  metaphysically  speaking, 
is  probability.  Men  cannot  be  proved  in  these,  as  in  mathe- 
matical disquisitions,  to  be  totally  right  or  totally  wrong; 
they  cannot  be  left  at  once  without  an  argument  or  without 
an  opponent.  A  reasoner  on  such  subjects  may  from  inferio- 
rity of  judgment,  or  what  is  called  perversity  of  judgment, 
or  any  other  cause,  adopt  that  meaning  which  is  the  less 
sound  and  just  of  any  two  that  may  be  proposed  to  him ;  but 
if  he  does,  he  can  never,  by  any  consequent  impossibility,  be 

b2 
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absolutely  compelled  to  admit  the  more  reasonable  opinion  of 
his  opponent 

It  is  very  true  that  this  probable  evidence  is  sufficient  for 
men  to  reason  and  act  npon ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  dispute ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  here 
contended  for.  When  the  nature  of  the  evidence  is  this  of 
probability,  the  varying  powers  of  judgment  and  the  ready 
passions  of  mankind  have  full  liberty  to  interfere ;  men  may 
be  more  or  less  reasonable,  as  these  causes  direct.  No  such 
interference  is  possible  in  discussions  that  concern  matters  of 
experiment  and  fact,  and  the  relations  of  quantity. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  sects  or  parties  in  mathematics, 
but  they  abound  in  every  other  department  of  human 
opinion. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  present  to  the  consideration  of 
the  student  two  observations;  they  are  these;  not  only,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  human  mind  was  naturally  intolerant ; 
but,  that,  in  the  second  place,  the  evidence  that  could  be  laid 
before  it  never,  from  the  nature  ot  it,  could  bo  demonstrative ; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  intolerance  had  full  opportunity  to 
act. 

But  there  is  yet  another  observation  to  be  made. 

It  was  not  only  that  disputes  could  not  be  necessarily  ter- 
minated even  when  exercised  upon  the  great  and  proper  topics 
of  debate,  but  it  was  clear,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  and  from  the  testimony  of  history,  that  men,  when 
awakened  to  the  consideration  of  religious  subjects,  would 
assuredly  engage  in  the  most  subtle  metaphysical  inquiries, 
and,  by  their  vain  efforts  to  know  and  to  teach  more  than  the 
Scriptures  had  taught  them,  or  than,  it  may  be  presumed,  the 
Almighty  Creator  intended  their  faculties  to  comprehend), 
would  involve  themselves  and  their  followers  in  disputes, 
which  it  would  be  more  than  ever  impossible  to  set  at  rest  by 
reasoning,  and  which,  on  that  very  account,  would  be  only 
the  more  calculated  to  exasperate  their  passions. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  there  is  another ;  we 
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must  reflect  on  the  situation  of  the  world  at  this  particular 
epoch. 

Europe  had  no  doubt  improved  during  several  of  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,  and  was  even  rapidly  improving  at  the 
time.  But  it  must  still  be  noted,  that  literature  had  made 
as  yet  little  progress,  science  still  less ;  men  had  not  been 
softened  by  the  fine  arts,  and  the  peaceful  pleasures  which 
they  afford ;  they  had  not  been  humanized  by  much  inter- 
course with  each  other ;  martial  prowess  was  their  virtue ; 
superstitious  observances  their  religion.  In  this  situation, 
they  were  on  a  sudden  to  have  their  passions  roused,  and 
their  intellectual  talents  exercised,  upon  subjects  which  re- 
quire to  their  adjustment  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  improve- 
ment of  which  the  human  character  is  capable. 

On  these  accounts  the  prospect  for  mankind  on  the  open- 
ing oftheRefo  r  nati(  n  was  very  awful ;  it  was  evident  much 
misery  must  result  from  the  natural  intolerance  of  the  mind, 
from  the  materials  with  which  that  intolerance  was  now  to 
be  supplied,  and  from  the  general  ignorance  and  rudeness  of 
society. 

But  there  was  yet  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

We  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  evils  to 
which  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation  would  give  occa- 
sion, by  stating  its  more  natural  and  appropriate  effects  upon 
the  human  mind;  but  the  religious  principle  which  was  thus 
to  be  awakened  was  sure  to  intermingle  itself  in  all  earthly 
concerns ;  it  was  sure  to  give  names  to  parties,  to  multiply 
afresh  the  causes  of  irritation  and  offence,  and  to  add  new 
restlessness  and  motion  to  the  politics  of  the  world. 

Again,  there  was  even  an  inherent  and  inevitable  difficidty 
in  the  subject,  by  whatever  unexpected  influence  of  modera- 
tion and  reason  mankind  had  chosen  to  be  controlled.  The 
Roman  hierarchy  were  the  spiritual  instructors  of  the  people, 
and  as  such  had  ecclesiastical  revenues.  But  it  was  evident, 
that  if  there  arose  a  set  of  men  who  disputed  the  doctrines  of 
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that  hierarchy,  these  last  would  no  longer  think  it  reasonable 
that  such  revenues  should  be  so  applied  ;  they  would  repre- 
sent them  as  devoted  only  to  the  unrighteous  purposes  ot 
superstition  and  error ;  they  would  insist  upon  at  least  a 
share,  if  not  the  whole,  for  the  support  of  themselves,  while 
engaged  in  the  propagation  of  truth  and  genuine  Christi- 
anity. The  established  teachers  would,  therefore,  be  disturbed 
in  their  possessions,  deprived  of  their  benefices,  some  perhaps 
thrown  naked  and  defenceless  into  the  world  at  advanced 
periods  of  age  and  infirmity.  Such  mutations  of  property, 
it  was  but  too  clear,  could  neither  be  attempted  nor  executed 
without  violence  :  and  violence  so  exercised,  could  not  but 
bo  attended  by  the  most  furious  animosities,  disturbance,  and 
calamity. 

Again,  when  these  revenues  had  been  converted  to  the 
support  of  the  first  reformed  preachers,  these  were  likely  to 
be  in  their  turn  opposed  by  new  and  succeeding  descriptions 
of  religious  inquirers ;  the  same  reasoning  would,  therefore, 
again  be  urged,  the  same  struggle  be  repeated,  the  same 
force  be  employed.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  statesmen,  and 
princes,  and  warriors  were  sure  from  the  first  to  be  engaged 
in  all  these  disputes,  and  to  kindle  in  the  general  flame;  and 
the  controversies  of  religion  were  sure  to  be  decided,  like  the 
ordinary  contests  of  mankind,  by  the  sword — ^by  the  sword, 
indeed,  but  amid  a  conflict  of  passions  rendered  more  than 
ever  blind  and  sanguinary  from  the  materials  which  were  now 
added  of  more  than  human  obstinacy,  intrepidity,  and  rancour. 

Such  were  the  evils  that  were  to  be  expected  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Reformation,  from  the  intolerance  of  men, 
from  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  could  be  produced  to 
them  in  their  new  subjects  of  dispute,  from  the  particular 
metaphysical  timi  which  these  disputes  would  probably  take, 
from  the  unimproved  state  of  society  in  Europe,  from  the 
intermixture  of  the  earthly  politics  of  the  world  with  religi- 
ous concerns,  and  from  the  inevitable  and  difficult  question 
of  the  disposal  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
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But  what  was  then  the  benefit  that  mankind  was  likely  to 
receive  which  might  compensate  for  the  evils  to  which  they 
were  to  be  thus  exposed  ?  The  benefit  that  it  was  probable 
would  result  was  above  aU  price ;  it  was  this ;  that  they  who 
disputed  the  doctriues  of  the  Romish  churchy  however  they 
might  for  a  time  appeal  to  the  pope  or  general  councils, 
must  at  length  appeal  to  the  Bible  itself;  that  the  saored  text 
would  be  therefore  examined,  criticised,  and  understood;  that, 
however  violent  or  imjust  the  force  which  the  hierarchy  or 
the  civil  magistrate  might  attempt  to  exercise,  still,  as  the 
human  mind  was  capable  of  the  steadiest  resistance,  when 
animated  by  the  cause  of  truth ;  as  men  were  equal  to  the 
contemj)t  of  imprisonment,  tortures,  or  death,  for  the  sake  of 
their  religious  opinions  ;  as  history  had  borne  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  the  exalted  constancy  of  our  nature  in  these  respects; 
— that,  therefore,  the  reformers  must  in  all  probability  succeed 
in  establishing  a  purer  faith,  and  must  at  all  events  contri- 
bute to  improve  both  the  doctrines  and  the  conduct  of  their 
opponents ;  that  from  the  general  fermentation  which  would 
ensue,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  the  Bihle  would  be 
opened;  that  doctrines  would  no  longer  be  taken  upon  au- 
thority ;  that  religion  would  no  longer  consist  so  much  in 
vain  ceremonies  and  passive  ignorance ;  that  devotion  would 
become  a  reasonable  sacrifice ;  and  that  the  gospel  would,  in 
fact,  be  a  second  time  promulgated  to  an  en-ing  and  sinful 
world. 

Now,  what  further  benefit  might  attend  this  emancipation 
of  the  human  mind  from  its  spiritual  thraldom,  it  might  have 
been  difficult  at  the  time  properly  to  estimate.  But  this  new 
gift  of  Christianity  to  mankind  was  a  blessing  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh  all  temporal  calamities,  of  whatever  extent. 
To  be  the  humble  instruments,  imder  Divine  Providence,  of 
imparting  such  a  benefit  to  the  world,  was  the  virtuous  am- 
bition, the  pious  hope,  of  the  early  reformers.  It  was  this 
that  gave  such  activity  to  their  exertions,  such  inflexibility 
to  their  fortitude.     This  sacred  ardour,  this  holy  energy  i^ 
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the  cause  of  religious  truth,  is  the  remaining  principle  which, 
in  conjunction  with  those  I  have  mentioned,  will  be  foimd  to 
have  actuated  mankind  during  the  ages  we  are  now  to  consi- 
der. As  the  principles  before  mentioned  gave  occasion  to  all 
that  was  dark  and  afiiicting  in  the  scene,  so  did  the  principle 
now  mentioned  give  occasion  to  all  that  was  bright,  and 
cheering,  and  elevating  to  the  soul ;  united,  they  may  serve, 
when  followed  up  through  their  remote  as  well  as  immediate 
effects,  to  explain,  as  I  conceive,  the  events  of  the  Reforms 
tion,  and  for  some  ages  all  the  more  important  part  of  the 
history  of  Europe. 


LECTURE  X. 

REFORMATION. 

I  ENDEAVOURED  in  my  last  lecture  to  describe  the  evils  to 
which  mankind  would  probably  be  exposed  by  any  attempts 
to  produce  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  benefits  by 
which  such  evils  were  likely  to  be  overbalanced. 

I  must  now  consider  how  far,  in  point  of  feet,  such  evils 
and  such  benefits  were  really  experienced. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  of  one  of 
the  difficulties  which  I  announced  to  you  in  my  introductory 
lecture,  as  more  particularly  belonging  to  all  lectures  on 
history ;  the  impossibility  that  a  lecturer  must  find  of  pre- 
senting to  his  hearer  all  that  has  passed  in  review  before  his 
own  mind,  and  the  blank  that  must  therefore  be  left,  till  the 
subsequent  diligence  of  the  student  has  furnished  him  with 
the  same  materials  of  judgment  which  the  lecturer  had  before 
him.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  opinions  which  were 
presented  to  your  reflection,  in  the  lecture  of  yesterday,  were 
suggested  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  facts,  an  assemblage  which 
in  reality  constitutes  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  How, 
then,  are  these  to  be  presented  to  you  ?  The  history  cannot 
be  given  here,  nor  any  part  of  it :  a  few  allusions  and  refer- 
ences are  all  the  expedients  I  can  have  recourse  to.  These 
will  at  present  convey  to  your  minds  little  that  can  operate 
upon  them  in  the  way  of  evidence,  but  you  must  consider 
them  as  specimens  of  evidence;  you  must  recollect  that  nothing 
more  can  be  now  attempted,  and  you  must  be  contented 
with  expecting  to  find,  as  you  certainly  will  find  hereafter, 
when  you  come  to  read  the  history  for  yourselves,  that  the 
general  import  of  the  fects  has  not  been  misrepresented,  and 
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that  the  theories  I  have  proposed  might  have  been  very 
amply  illustrated,  if  the  proper  incidents  and  transactions 
could  have  been  conveniently  exhibited  to  your  consideration. 

Thus,  first,  with  respect  to  the  effects  which  I  conceived 
could  not  but  result  from  the  natural  intolerance  of  the 
human  mind. 

Of  this  the  proof  will  hereafter  appear  to  you  but  too  com- 
plete. It  will  be  even  visible  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the 
lectures  which  I  shall  have  next  to  deliver,  on  the  religious 
wars ;  the  wars  that  accompanied  and  followed  the  progress 
of  the  Eeformation.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  can  only  refer 
you  to  the  testimony  of  the  historians  who  remark  upon  this 
particular  pointy  while  writing  imder  the  immediate  impres- 
sion of  all  the  transactions  which  they  have  had  occasion  to 
relate. 

I  shall  produce,  as  one  of  the  most  unobjectionable  that 
can  be  mentioned,  the  judgment  that  has  been  delivered  by 
Robertson. 

"  The  Eoman  Catholics,"  says  Robertson,  "as  their  system 
rested  on  the  decisions  of  an  infallible  judge,  never  doubted 
that  truth  was  on  their  side,  and  openly  called  on  the  civil 
power  to  repel  the  impious  and  heretical  innovators,  who  had 
risen  up  against  it.  The  Protestants,  no  less  confident  that 
their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required,  with  equal  ardour, 
the  princes  of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to 
impugn  or  to  oppose  it  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Knox,  the 
founders  of  the  reformed  churches  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, inflicted,  as  fiir  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  the 
same  punishments,  which  were  denounced  against  their  own 
disciples  by  the  church  of  Rome,  upon  such  as  called  in  ques- 
tion any  article  of  their"  creed.  To  their  followers,  and  per- 
haps their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared  a  symptom  of 
diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not  employed 
in  its  defence  all  those  means  which  it  was  supposed  truth 
had  a  right  to  employ." 
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This  passage  from  Robertson  I  conceive  to  be,  in  the  main^ 
just,  though  I  think  Luther  might  have  been  favourably  dis- 
tinguished from  Calvin  and  others.  There  are  passages  in 
his  writings,  with  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  magistrate 
in  religious  concerns,  that  do  him  honour;  but  he  was  favour- 
ably situated,  and  lived  not  to  see  the  temporal  sword  at  his 
command.     He  was  never  tried. 

The  language  of  other  historians  is  similar  to  that  of  Ro- 
bertson, but  in  general  more  strong.  I  need  not  detain  my 
hearers  with  detailing  to  them  those  passages  in  their  account 
which  must  necessarily  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  any 
regular  perusal  of  their  narratives. 

I  shall,  however,  enumerate  a  few  instances  taken  from  dif- 
ferent periods  and  different  countries. 

One  of  the  most  early  and  noted  of  the  reformers  was 
Huss.  He  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  Nominalists  at  the 
council  of  Constance.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  when 
he  had  been  himself  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  he 
had  persecuted  the  Nominalists  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
because  he  was  himself  a  Realist  These  terms  are  known 
to  those  who  have  engaged  in  metaphysical  inquiries,  and 
to  tkose  only ;  and  if  explained,  would  show,  what  need  not 
be  shown,  that  intolerance  is  never  at  a  loss  for  materials. 

By  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  heroic 
Ziska  had  been  driven  into  such  paroxysms  of  indignation 
and  gloom,  that  he  was  at  last  observed  by  Winceslaus,  and 
encouraged  to  excite  his  coimtrymen  to  resist  and  punish 
these  unprincipled  persecutors  and  destroyers  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

But  a  few  years  afterwards  we  find  from  Mosheim  that  he 
himself  fell  upon  the  Beghards,  a  miserable  sect  of  fanatics, 
putting  some  to  the  sword,  and  condemning  the  rest  to  the 
flames,  because  he  gave  fiill  credit,  probably  without  any 
proper  examination,  to  the  charges  tliat  had  been  brought 
against  them  of  some  immoral  practices. 

Yet  must  Ziska  be  considered  as  a  hero,  in  the  best  sense 
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History  of  the  Reformation,  "  he  pressed  the  king  much  to 
put  the  laws  against  heretics  into  execution,  and  suggested 
that  the  court  of  Rome  would  be  more  wrought  upon  by  the 
king's  supporting  the  church  and  defending  the  fiaith  vigo- 
rously, than  by  threatenings." 

The  most  eminent  person  who  suffered  about  this  time  was 
Thomas  Bilney.  "  More,"  says  Burnet,  "  not  being  satisfied 
to  have  sent  the  writ  for  his  burning,  studied  also  to  defame 
him." 

In  December  one  John  Tewksbury  was  taken  and  tried  in 
Sir  Thomas  More's  house,  where  sentence  was  given  against 
him  by  Stokesley,  the  chancellor's  assistant  in  this  work  of 
blood,  and  he  was  burnt  in  Smithfield. 

"James  Bainham,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  was  car- 
ried," say  Burnet  (I  quote  his  words),  "  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's house,  where  much  pains  were  taken  to  persuade  him 
to  discover  such  as  he  knew  in  the  Temple  who  favoured  the 
new  opinions;  but  fair  means  not  prevailing,  More  made 
him  be  whipt  in  his  own  presence,  and  after  that  sent  him  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  looked  on  and  saw  him  put  to  the  rack ; 
at  last  he  was  burnt  at  Smithfield."  "There  were  also  some 
others  burnt,"  says  Burnet,  "a  little  before  this  time,  of 
whom  a  particular  account  could  not  be  recovered  by  Fox, 
with  all  his  industry.  But  with  Bainham,  More's  persecu- 
tions ended,  for  soon  after  he  laid  down  the  great  seal,  which 
set  the  poor  preachers  at  ease."  Such  are  the  words  of 
Burnet. 

The  lectures  that  you  are  now  listening  to,  on  the  Refor- 
mation, were  drawn  up  by  me  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Lately  there  has  been  published  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  it  is  very  consoling  to  think  that 
Sir  James  has  been  able  to  rescue  the  fame  of  More  from  any 
charge  of  positive  cruelty,  and  even  from  materially  forgetting  * 
the  sentiments  of  mercy  and  justice,  which  nature  and  reflec- 
tion had  implanted  in  his.  bosom.  More  says  positively  in  his 
Apology,  "  Of  all  that  ever  came  in  my  hand  for  heresy,  as 
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help  me  God^  never  had  any  of  thera  any  stripe  or  stroke  given 
them^  so  much  as  a  fillip  on  the  forehead;**  and  again^  "  that 
he  never  did  examine  any  with  torments."  The  date  of  the 
work  in  which  More  denies  the  charge  was  1533,  "after  he 
had  given  over  tlie  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,"  and  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  being  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  book  is 
entitled  the  Apology  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Defenceless  and 
obnoxious  as  he  was,  no  one  disputed  its  truth.  Fox  was  the 
first  who,  thirty  years  afterwards,  ventured  to  oppose  it  in 
statements  which  we  know  to  be  in  some  respects  inaccurate. 
His  charges  are  copied  by  Burnet,  and  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation by  Strype.  Burnet  could  never  have  seen  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Apology.  As  More  died  to  maintain  his  veracity,  his 
assertion  must  be  believed. 

Of  all  the  reformers  the  most  exemplary  for  the  mildness 
of  his  temperament  was  Melancthon;  yet  Melancthon  could 
approve  and  justify  the  conduct  of  Calvin  in  his  atrocious 
punishment  of  Servetus. 

What  man,  all  his  difficulties  considered,  more  estimable, 
at  least  what  man  less  fitted  by  nature  for  intolerance,  than 
Cranmer  ?  yet  when  Joan  of  Kent  had  pronounced  some  opi- 
nion, which  was  judged  heretical,  concerning  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  she  was  by  the  sentence  of  a  commission, 
where  Cranmer  presided,  adjudged  a  heretic,  and  "  delivered 
over,"  as  it  was  called,  to  the  secular  power;  that  is,  sent  to 
be  murdered  at  the  stake  by  fire. 

The  youth  of  the  king,  Edward  VI.,  had  not  as  yet  ad- 
mitted of  a  sufficient  progress  in  the  doctrines  of  intolerance. 
He  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  sign  the  warrant.  "He 
thought  it,"  says  the  historian,  "  a  piece  of  cruelty  too  like 
that  which  they  had  condemned  in  Papists,  to  bum  any  for 
their  consciences."  Cranmer  was  employed  to  reason  away, 
if  possible,  the  sentiments  of  mercy  and  justice.  He  argued 
and  refined,  and  produced  his  authorities ;  "  but  his  reasons," 
says  Burnet,  "  did  rather  silence  than  satisfy  the  young  king, 
who  still  thought  it  a  hard  thing  (as  in  truth  it  was)  to  pro- 
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ceed  80  severely  in  such  cases ;  so  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
warrant  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying  to  Cranmer  that  if  he 
did  wrong,  since  it  was  in  suhmission  to  his  authority,  he 
should  answer  for  it  to  God."  The  archbishop  paused :  he 
might  well  pause.  Some  effect  had  been  produced  by  the 
humane  terror  and  artless  sensibility  of  his  youthful  sove- 
reign, and  the  horror  of  the  scene  that  was  to  ensue  had  been 
presented  to  the  imagination  at  least,  if  not  to  the  under- 
standing, of  Cramner.  The  sentence  was  delayed,  was  sus- 
pended for  a  year;  but  was  at  last  executed. 

It  is  surely  remarkable  that  under  such  jfovourable  cir- 
cumstances the  principles  of  toleration  seem  never  to  have 
occurred  either  to  Cramner  or  to  Kidley.  They  sent  for  the 
unfortunate  woman  immediately  after  the  conference  with  the 
king,  not  to  dismiss  her  with  their  advice,  but  to  persuade 
her  to  recant;  to  save  her,  if  possible,  from  being  the  proper 
object,  as  they  conceived,  of  their  punishment  Their  humar 
nity  and  good  sense,  for  they  possessed  both,  could  see  no 
further  into  this  subject;  and  as  the  woman  was  not  less 
attached  to  what  she  thought  the  truth  than  they  were  them- 
selves, it  is  probable  that  they  conceived  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  put  her  to  death. 

Two  years  after,  one  George  Vampare,  being  accused  for 
some  heretical  opinion  concerning  another  of  the  mysteries, 
was  condemned  in  the  same  manner,  and  burnt  in  Smith- 
field. 

The  Papists  observed,  says  the  historian,  that  the  Reformers 
were  only  against  burning  when  they  were  in  fear  of  it  them- 
selves. Cranmer  was  said  by  them  to  have  consented  both 
to  the  death  of  Lambert  and  Anne  Askew.  These  instances 
were  appealed  to  in  Queen  Mary's  time  to  justify  a  retaliation 
of  persecution;  to  justify  a  repetition  of  proceedings  that  are 
as  degrading  for  their  stupidity  as  they  are  horrible  for  their 
cruelty.  It  is  even  contended,  though  imnecessarily,  that 
Edward  VI.  was  himself  thinking  only  of  the  eternal  happiness 
of  the  unhappy  woman  who  was  to  be  burnt,  which  he  thought 
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would  be  endangered  if  she  died  a  heretic;  and  that  he  was 
not  thinking  of  her  earthly  sufferings.  But  if  so^  if  even  his 
gentle  and  youthful  nature  could  be  insensible  to  the  claims 
of  humanity  in  its  practical  application  to  this  life^  how  much 
stronger  is  the  general  reasoning  now  insisted  upon. 

Now,  to  forget  for  a  moment  all  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
history;  to  mention  neither  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
by  the  Heathens,  nor  of  the  Christians  by  each  other;  not 
to  anticipate  what  remains  yet  to  be  told  of  Philip  11.  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  or  of  minor  instances  of  persecution, 
such  as  the  deprivation  of  benefices,  and  the  imprisonment 
and  exile  of  each  sect  in  its  turn,  let  the  student  pause  and 
meditate  on  the  nature  of  such  men  as  have  been  mentioned. 
Pliny,  Louis  IX.  (before  the  Reformation),  Melancthon  and 
Cranmer  and  Eidley  (after  the  Reformation).  If  there  be 
any  characters  in  history  that,  in  every  other  respect  but 
this  of  intolerance,  are  the  ornaments  of  their  nature,  they 
are  these.  If  these  are  not  favourable  specimens  of  mankind, 
none  can  be  found  :  vigorous  in  their  understandings,  culti- 
vated in  their  minds,  gentle  in  their  nature,  conversant  with 
the  world  and  its  business,  refined  and  pure  and  perfect, 
as  far  as  in  this  sublunary  state  perfection  can  be  found. 
These  are  certainly  most  awful  lessons. 

I  cannot  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  different  degrees 
of  intolerance  which  different  sects  have  exhibited.  It  is 
possible,  it  might  be  naturally  expected,  that  the  Protestant 
would  be  less  deeply  criminal  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  or 
rather  the  Papist;  but  I  cannot  now  stay  to  appreciate  this 
•relative  criminality,  or  point  out  its  causes.  I  speak  of  the 
guilt  of  all,  of  mankind,  of  human  nature,  of  the  inherent 
intolerance  of  the  human  heart,  be  the  bosom  in  which  it 
beats  of  whatever  character  or  description.  Pagan  or  Chris- 
tian, Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic. 

Much  improvement  has  no  doubt  taken  place  in  society 
on  this  momentous  subject;  much,  since  the  fii-st  breaking 
out  of  the  Reformation. 
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As  in  the  solitude  of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  the  Lord  passed 
hj,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains^  but 
he  was  not  in  the  wind ;  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake, 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake;  and  after  the  earth- 
quake a  fire,  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire ;  and  after  the 
fire  a  still  small  voice,  and  the  Lord  was  in  that  voice  :  so,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  moment  that  the 
spirit  of  religious  inquiry  had  reached  it,  and  the  Lord  had 
passed  by,  the  visitations  of  intolerance  have  succeeded,  and 
there,  has  been  the  dispute  of  the  polemio,  and  the  embattled 
field  of  the  warrior,  and  the  stake  of  the  persecutor,  the  wind 
and  the  earthquake  and  the  fire,  and  the  Lord  was  not  in 
these;  and  at  last  the  mild  and  benevolent  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  the  still  small  voice,  has  been  slowly  heard,  and  it  is 
perceived  that  the  Lord  is  in  that  voice.  Blessed  be  the  God 
of  mercy,  that  thus  far  an  advancement  in  religion,  a  new 
reformation,  has  been  at  length  accomplished!  It  is  no 
longer  supposed  that  to  persecute  is  to  please  God;  the 
rights  of  conscience  are  acknowledged  at  least,  and  there 
is  here  some  hope  and  some  victory  over  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. 

The  misfortune  still  is  that  men  honour  the  doctrines  of 
toleration  with  their  lips,  while  they  seem  not  aware  that 
their  heart  is  far  from  them.  The  principles  of  intolerance, 
that  is,  the  principles  of  their  nature,  still  maintain  their 
hold,  though  they  may  be  awed  and  tamed  and  civilised,  and 
reduced  to  assume  forms  less  frightful  and  destructive  in 
these  later  ages. 

Uncharitable  insinuations,  mutual  accusations,  mutual  con- 
tempt and  ignorance  of  the  arguments  and  tenets  of  each 
other,  these,  in  both  the  superior  and  inferior  sects,  have 
supplied  the  place  of  the  virulence  and  fury  of  earlier  times ; 
and  unnecessary  exclusions,  penal  laws,  and  civil  disabilities, 
are  now  the  milder  representatives  of  their  horrible  predeces- 
sors, the  dungeon  and  the  stake. 

These  paragraphs  were  written  twenty  years  ago,  and  a 
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most  important  amelioration  of  the  situation  of  inferior  sects 
has  been  since  accomplished. 

I  must  now  refer  to  the  second  observation  which  I  pro- 
posed to  your  consideration.  It  was  this,  not  only  that  dis- 
putes would  necessarily  arise  from  the  particular  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  but  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  points  of  doctrine  must  necessarily  rest, 
they  never  could  be  expected  to  appear  exactly  terminated  ; 
that  this  evidence  could  never,  as  in  mathematical  subjects, 
be  demonstrative ;  that  it  might  be  fitted  to  convince  a  can- 
did inquirer  after  truth,  but  could  never  bear  down  the  mind 
and  insuperably  extort  conviction.  The  history  of  the  Re- 
formation, like  all  prior  ecclesiastical  history,  confirms  this 
remark. 

No  efibrts  of  princes  or  divines  could  ever  produce  an 
uniformity  of  religion.  The  contrariety  of  opinion  even  be- 
tween Luther  and  Zuingliu£f,  the  great  Swiss  reformer,  v^aa 
foimd  irremediable.  In  vain  were  these  venerable  men  (surely 
no  ordinary  inquirers  after  truth)  brought  together  to  accom- 
modate their  differences,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  their  followers.  "  After  a  conference  of  four  days, 
their  dissensions,"  says  Mosheim,  "  concerning  the  manner  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist  still  remained,  nor  could 
either  of  the  contending  parties  be  persuaded  to  abandon,  or 
even  to  modify,  their  opinion  of  the  matter." — Mosh.  (vol.  iv. 
p.  76).  "  The  real  fact  was,  that  Luther  even  hazarded  (as 
hx  as  human  conduct  could  hazard)  the  success  of  the  Eefor- 
mation  itself,  because  he  could  not  be  brought  to  comprehend 
within  the  general  confederacy  the  followers  of  Zuinglius  and 
Bucer." — (Vol.  iv.  p.  98.)  Again, — At  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
the  Reformers  exhibited  the  articles  of  their  faith,  to  which 
the  Romanists  replied.  "  Various  conferences,"  says  Mosheim, 
"  were  held  between  persons  of  eminence,  piety,  and  learning ; 
nothing  was  omitted  that  might  have  the  least  tendency  to 
calm  the  animosity,  heal  the  divisions,  and  unite  the  hearts  of 
the  contending  parties,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  since  the  differ- 
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ence^"  say&  the  historian,  '' between  their  opinions  was  too 
considerable  and  of  too  much  importance  to  admit  of  a  re- 
conciliation."— (Vol.  iv.  p.  96.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  difference  might  be  considerable  and 
important,  as  the  historian  here  describes,  but  tha  result  would 
have  been  the  same  had  it  been  otherwise. 

Again, — the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  published  a  system,  called 
the  Interim,  which  he  fondly  imagined,  as  being  a  medium 
between  the  two  parties,  might  be  acceded  to  by  both. 

The  pope  was  surprised  that  a  man  who  knew  the  world 
like  Charles,  should  indulge  for  a  moment  so  vain  a  delusion ; 
and  observed,  that  it  was  imnecessary  to  disturb  himself 
about  the  success  of  a  project,  which,  not  belonging  to  any 
party,  would  be  n^lected  by  all,  and  soon  forgotten :  and 
such  indeed  was  the  event. 

Again, — "  At  a  conference  at  Worms,  between  persons  of 
learning  and  piety,  Eccius  and  the  excellent  Melancthon  (voL 
iv.  p.  107)  disputed  during  the  space  of  three  days ;  but  this 
conference,"  says  Mosheim,  "  produced  no  other  effect  than  a 
reference  to  a  general  counciL" 

The  student,  as  he  peruses  the  volumes  of  Mosheim  on  the 
progress  of  the  Beformation  through  different  countries,  will 
see  instances  like  these,  only  multiplied  as  he  proceeds ,  and 
it  will  be  natural  for  him  to  conclude  that  a  fete  not  very 
dissimilar  will  attend  the  efforts  of  learned  men,  whenever 
they  are  employed,  not  in  contending,  as  were  the  first 
reformers,  for  the  opening  of  the  Bible  and  the  freedom  of 
religious  opinion,  but  for  the  particular  doctrines  by  which 
their  sects  and  churches  are  distinguished.  An  unprejudiced 
inquirer  may  be  convinced  by  their  reasonings,  but  their 
reasonings  will  be  lost  upon  each  other.  The  celebrated 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  Father  Paul,  may  be 
referred  to ;  the  book  is  now  chiefly  valuable  on  this  very 
accoimt  Let  the  student  open  it  wherever  he  chooses,  let 
him  consider  the  nature  of  such  subjects,  and  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind;  the  abstruseness  of  the  one,  and  the  man- 

t2 
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ner  in  which  the  operations  of  the  other  are  always  prompted, 
or  at  least  modified,  by  the  influence  of  the  feelings ;  and  he 
will  then  no  longer,  like  the  vulgar,  stand  amazed  to  see  that 
the  learned  and  the  wise  can  dispute  so  much  and  decide  so 
little. 

My  third  observation  was,  that  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  disputes  of  mankind  would  immediately  involve  them  in 
the  most  inextricable  labyrinths  of  metaphysical  subtlety, 
and  that  most  serious  evils  must  inevitably  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  religious  animosi- 
ties of  mankind  had  always  turned  on  speculative  points  of 
doctrine ;  they  did  so  afterwards. 

The  first  reformers  had  scarcely  attacked  with  success  such 
doctrines  and  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  were  more 
or  less  destructive  of  morality  and  real  religion,  but  they 
plunged  into  discussions  of  the  most  mysterious  and  impene- 
trable nature.  This  will  be  but  too  obvious  to  those  who  read 
even  the  history  of  the  Reformation;  it  will  be  only  the  more 
obvious  to  those  who  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
theological  writings  of  the  reformers. 

The  celebrated  book  written  by  Father  Paul,  the  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  may  be  again  referred  to ;  it  may 
serve  as  a  general  specimen  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  read  the  whole  of  it,  but  of  the  eight 
books  which  constitute  the  work,  the  second  more  particu- 
larly, and  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth,  should  at  least  be 
read.  Observation  should  be  made  on  the  nature  of  those 
Protestant  tenets,  which  were  drawn  out  for  examination,  or 
rather  for  condemnation,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Fathers. 
Their  abstruse  nature  will  be  very  apparent,  and  the  reader 
cannot  but  be  reminded  of  the  controversial  discussions  that 
he  has  before  seen  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  tendency,  therefore,  of  theological  inquiries  and  dis- 
quisitions, to  run  into  the  speculations  of  metaphysical 
divinity,  is  thus  visible,  both  before  and  after  the  Reforma- 
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tioD,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  quite  a  characteristic  of 
the  human  mind. 

I  observed,  too,  that  disputes  of  this  nature  were  not  the 
more  likely,  on  account  of  their  real  difl&culty,  to  be  treated 
with  calmness  and  pronounced  upon  with  hesitation ;  but  that 
the  contrary  would  be  the  event ;  and  that  these  very  points 
of  difficulty  were  those  for  which  men  would  contend  with 
the  greater  fury,  and  on  which  they  would  decide  with  the 
more  ready  dogmatism. 

Now,  on  looking  at  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  abun- 
dant evidence  will  be  found  to  substantiate  this  assertion. 
By  whatever  mysterious  abstractions,  by  whatever  controver- 
sial subtleties,  by  whatever  unaccoimtable  observances  and 
ceremonies  the  faith  of  any  sect  was  distinguished,  followers 
were  never  wanting  to  glory  in  those  particular  characteristics 
of  discipline  or  doctrine  ;  for  the  sake  of  them  to  submit  to 
any  privations,  to  march  to  battle,  to  languish  in  imprison- 
ment, or  to  expire  in  the  flames. 

The  great  orator  of  Rome  was  compelled  to  sigh  over  the 
inanity  of  all  human  contentions.  Something  of  a  similar 
sentiment  may,  perhaps,  pass  across  the  mind,  when  we  sur- 
vey the  volumes  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  the  monument  of 
the  unavailing  warfare  of  the  learning  and  ability  of  the 
times  j  but  we  may  sigh  more  deeply  when  we  consider  that, 
among  the  thousands  and  the  ten  thousands  that  suflered 
persecution  and  death,  most  of  them  were  guilty  only  of  some 
supposed  error  in  speculative  doctrine ;  of  taking  the  literal 
or  figurative  sense  of  some  passages  in  Scripture ;  of  inter- 
preting a  text  in  a  manner  different  from  its  accepted  sense ; 
or  of  drawing,  from  a  comparison  of  several  texts,  a  different 
conclusion  from  that  which  they  were  understood  to  warrant. 
The  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  for  instance,  was  the 
great  point  on  which  the  lives  of  men  depended.  The  student 
should,  by  all  means,  turn  to  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs ;  let 
him  look  at  the  doctrines  for  the  affirmation  or  denial  of 
which  men,  and  even  women,  were  thrown  into  the  flamOB  ^ 
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particularly  let  him  look  at  the  disputation  held  before 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  again  by  Cranmer,  Latimer^  and  Bidley, 
at  Oxford :  he  will  see,  and  if  he  is  inexperienced  in  such 
subjects,  he  will  see  with  astonishment,  the  preposterous 
manner  in  which  logic  and  metaphysics  were  made  the 
ceremonies  that  preceded  the  execution  and  agonies  of  these 
eminent  martyrs.  Let  him  consider,  again,  what  were  the 
reasons  for  which  Cranmer  himself  had  before  tied  his  victims 
to  the  stake. 

I  do  not  detail  the  points  upon  which  the  prelate  disputed, 
or  th6  reasons  for  which  he  put  an  unhappy  woman,  and  an 
inoffensiye  foreigner,  to  death*  They  are  to  be  found,  the 
first  in  Fox,  the  second  in  Burnet.  I  cannot  detail  to  you 
particulars  of  this  natiire. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  difficulties  I  encounter  at  this  moment, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  this  lecture,  is  the  impropriety  of 
quoting  in  any  manner,  however  concise,  any  portion  of  the 
records  or  books  to  which  I  allude.  The  reason  is  this  : — 
In  the  course  of  such  transactions  as  I  have  to  mention,  the 
most  mysterious  terms  of  our  religion  were  brought  forward, 
examined,  analysed,  and  made  the  subjects  of  the  most  subtle 
and  perplexing  disquisitions  and  disputes.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  very  manner  in  which  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  unfortu- 
nately displayed  itself  during  these  singular  ages.  A  due 
sense  of  religion  with  ris  takes  a  different,  and  surely  a  more 
reasonable  direction;  and  the  awful  reserve  which  it  prescribes 
in  every  public  allusion  to  such  sacred  subjects,  and  to  the 
mysteries  of  our  faith,  the  Incarnation  for  instance,  it  can  be 
no  wish  of  mine,  even  for  a  moment,  or  however  innocently, 
to  violate  or  offend.  But  to  return.  Men,  it  will  be  said, 
are  not  now  tormented  or  deprived  of  life,  for  metaphysical 
distinctions  in  divinity.  It  may  be  so  :  we  shall,  however,  do 
well  to  note,  as  I  have  before  observed,  what  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  really  is.  Thus  much  may  be  certainly  affirmed, 
that  there  never  was,  and  there  never  will  be,  a  time  when 
the  multitude  will  not  suppose  that  all  these  questions  are 
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perfectly  intelligible.  The  real  and  matured  scholar,  indeed^ 
may  hesitate,  while  he  assents  to  particular  points,  but  the 
multitude  have  no  di£Sculties :  the  mazes  which  look  intri- 
cate and  dark  to  the  man  of  sense  and  learnings  are  to  them 
without  a  thorn,  and  even  arrayed  in  all  the  sunshine  of 
heaven. 

Such  was,  indeed,  the  spectacle  sometimes  displayed  dur- 
ing the  progress,  and  long  after  and  before  the  Reformation. 
Erasmus  might  distinguish  and  refine,  the  excellent  Chilling- 
worth  might  debate  and  decide,  decide  and  debate  again, 
and  lose  and  disquiet  himself  in  the  shifting  and  uncertain 
shadows  of  his  learning.  St.  Augustin  might  confess  with 
what  labour,  with  what  sighs,  the  truth  coidd  be  at  last 
elicited.  No  such  unintelligible  embarrassments  disquieted 
the  vulgar,  or  men  who  were  like  the  vulgar ;  to  be  dogmatic 
it  was  only  necessary  then,  as  it  is  iiowy  to  be  sufl&ciently 
ignorant  or  unfeeling ;  and  Europe  everywhere  exhibited  a 
proof,  which  will  on  every  occasion  be  repeated,  that  the 
mass  of  mankind,  though  they  understand  not  the  contro- 
vei*sies  of  theologians,  can  easily  be  inflamed  about  them,  can 
readily  seize  upon  badges  of  distinction,  and  invent  terms  of 
reproach  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  hostility ;  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  associating  with  their  own  vindictive  passions  the 
cause  of  the  Most  High ;  and  in  this  frightful  state  of  pre- 
sumption and  blindness,  stand  prepared  for  any  outrage  that 
can  be  proposed  to  them,  and  bid  defiance  alike  to  every  ex- 
postulation of  reason  and  precept  of  religion. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  the  statesmen  of  the  world  are 
always  so  justly  alarmed,  when  they  foresee  the  interference 
of  the  religious  principle  in  the  concerns  over  which  they 
preside  :  and  the  true  Christian  is  more  than  ever  compelled 
to  examine  the  religious  spirit,  and  the  practical  precepts  of 
any  denomination  of  Christians,  by  the  great  criterion  of 
their  consistence  with  morality ;  and  if  he  once  discerns  that 
this  spirit,  and  these  precepts,  oppose  themselves  to  our 
moral  feelings,  to  that  great  religion  which  the  Almighty  has, 
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from  the  fii'st,  written  upon  the  hearts  of  all  men,  that  great 
original  code  of  mercy  and  justice,  to  which  our  Saviour  him- 
self so  constantly  appeals  in  his  parables  and  discourses ;  if 
he  once  discovers  that  there  are  any  speculative  or  practical 
conclusions,  which  clash  with  these  great  laws  of  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  world,  such  conclusions  will  need  with  him 
no  further  refutation :  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  from 
their  very  nature,  that  they  must  be  derived  from  some  mis- 
apprehension, or  some  exaggeration,  or  some  exclusive  consi- 
deration of  particular  passages  in  Scripture,  and  that,  assur- 
edly they  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  revelation. 

I  have  in  my  lecture  of  yesterday,  next  observed,  that 
great  evils  were  to  be  expected  from  the  mixture  that  would 
necessarily  take  place,  of  the  politics  of  the  world  with  the 
more  spiritual  concerns  of  the  religious  principle  ;  and  more 
pai-ticulorly,  that  the  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  afflicting  animosities,  and 
irremediable  confusion. 

These  observations  will  be  found  but  too  well  illustrated  by 
those  parts  of  the  history  of  Europe,  which  we  are  next  to 
advert  to.  To  prove  the  truth  of  them  would  be  to  relate 
the  transactions  which  you  are  now  immediately  to  read. 
The  civil  and  religious  wars  in  France,  the  wars  in  Germany, 
down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  wars  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  even  in  our  own  island  j  everywhere  you  will  see 
the  ordinary  motives  of  contest  and  ambition,  acting  and  re- 
acted upon,  by  the  religious  principle,  and  all  the  more 
theoretical  causes  for  contention  and  rage,  continually  exas- 
perated and  perpetuated  by  the  more  practical  considerations 
of  the  disposal  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

I  need  not  further  insist  on  this  point ;  the  history  will 
show  you  what  you  may  already  easily  conceive. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  last  of  the  observations  which 
I  proposed  to  your  consideration — That  to  compensate  for 
these  evils,  particular  benefits  might  probably  result  to  man- 
kind from  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Keformation. 
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On  recurring  to  the  history,  and  to  the  £i^ts,  these  benefits 
will  be  found  such  as  might  have  been  expected ;  such  as 
have  been  already  described  as  likely  to  ensue.  The  Bible 
was  opened ;  those  particular  pretensions  and  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  were  so  destructive  of  the 
morality  and  religion  of  mankind,  were  successfully  com- 
bated ;  the  chain  of  authority  was  broken,  and  the  appeal 
was  transferred,  from  popes  and  general  councils,  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves. 

Such  were  the  immediate,  the  invaluable  blessings  that 
resulted.  But  a  distinction  is  now  to  be  made  between  those 
good  effects  that  more  immediately  and  those  that  more 
remotely  followed  the  Reformation ;  between  those  that  Luther 
and  the  first  reformers  meant  to  produce,  and  «aur  produced, 
and  those  which  they  did  not  see,  and  might  not  perhaps 
mean  to  produce. 

Now  the  first  we  have  already  mentioned — the  opening  of 
the  Bible — the  establishment  of  a  purer  &ith.  We  must 
therefore  next  advert  to  the  latter.  The  first  reformers,  while 
they  were  struggling  to  deliver  themselves  and  mankind  from 
the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  asserted  the  right  of 
private  judgment. 

When  this  emancipation  from  the  authority  of  the  pope 
was  once  effected,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  lay  down,  in 
their  turn,  what  they  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of  religious 
truth.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  conceive,  that  those  who 
opposed  their  new  creeds,  so  evidently  deduced,  as  they 
thought,  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  misused,  and  dangerously 
misused,  that  right  of  private  judgment  which  had  thus  been 
procured.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  call  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  legislative  authority,  for  the  assistance  of  the  secular 
arm,  and  to  endeavour  to  become,  in  their  turn,  a  new  church 
of  Rome  ;  though  certainly  very  distinguishable  in  religious 
doctrine,  and  in  moral  practice. 

But  when  the  right  of  private  judgment  had  been,  by  the 
reformers,  once  happily  exerted,  it  was  in  vain  to  prescribe 
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limits  to  its  activity.  A  spirit  of  inquiiy  had  arisen,  and  who 
was  to  stay  its  progress  1  Who  was  to  define  the  boundaries 
within  which  the  human  heart  was  to  hope  and  fear — ^within 
which  the  human  understanding  was  to  doubt  and  discover  9 
The  earthly  means  by  which  this  second  emancipation  of  the 
human  mind  was  effected,  this  second  emancipation  which 
the  first  reformers  did  not  mean  to  produce,  are  sufficiently 
evident  They  were  found  in  the  revival  of  learning  and  the 
invention  of  printing :  these  secured  the  victory  that  had 
been  obtained  over  the  Roman  see.  The  reformers  had  every- 
where encouraged  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament  was  thus  brought 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
society.  Men  of  education  (though  laymen)  could  no  longer 
distinguish  between  themselves  and  their  spiritual  teachers. 
With  the  same  longings  after  immortality,  the  same  terrors 
of  the  future,  the  same  revelation  proposed  to  them,  and  the 
means  of  interpreting  its  doctrines  and  its  precepts  now 
common  to  both,  no  further  distinction  remained  between 
them — ^between  the  laymen  and  the  priest — none  but  that 
of  superiority  of  learning  in  the  clerical  character,  or  greater 
purity  of  manners ;  no  further  spiritual  influence  but  such  as 
did  and  ought  to  belong  to  more  regular  and  extensive  eru- 
dition, and  more  settled  and  anxious  piety. 

The  action  and  reaction  of  this  freedom  of  private  judg- 
ment has  been  productive  of  the  most  salutary  consequences 
both  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The  two  characters  have 
been  more  assimilated  to  each  other,  materially  to  the  benefit 
of  both.  This  is  that  silent  and  still  more  important  refor- 
mation which  slowly  succeeded  to  the  more  visible,  and  to 
the  important  reformation  in  the  days  of  Luther,  of  Calvin, 
and  of  Cranmer ;  and,  it  is  not  the  less  real  because  it  may 
or  may  not  stand  acknowledged  in  the  creeds  or  legislative 
acts  of  the  different  churches  or  states  of  Christendom. 

But  the  same  freedom  of  the  mind  which  had  been  success- 
fully asserted  by  the  reformers  in  religious  subjects,  extended 
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itself  afterwards  to  every  department  of  human  inquiry.  The 
nature  and  different  provinces  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
were  examined  and  ascertained ;  and  the  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  concerns  of  mankind  were  delivered  from  their  long 
and  injurious  bondage. 

The  world  of  science  too  was  now  thrown  open,  and  men 
had  no  longer  to  be  checked  in  their  curiosity  or  debarred 
the  exercise  of  their  natural  faculties,  while  investigating  the 
laws  of  nature,  by  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  or  the  dis- 
approbation of  their  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers.  The  same 
right  of  private  judgment  came  at  length  to  be  exercised  on 
the  more  abstruse  subjects  of  speculative  inquiry,  on  the 
original  principles  of  metaphysics  and  morals.  Even  the  evi- 
dences of  religion  itself  became  subjects  of  discussion,  and 
they  who  had  not  the  means  of  investigating  truth  them- 
selves, the  illiterate  and  the  busy,  might  be  consoled  by  per- 
ceiving that  such  means  were  amply  in  the  possession  of 
others,  and  that  belief  in  authority  might  now  be  reasonable, 
when  no  authority  was  evidently  acknowledged  but  the 
authority  of  truth. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  although  the  religious 
principle  mingled  itself  most  unhappily  with  the  temporal 
politics  of  Europe,  its  interference  was  in  some  respects  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  permanent  and  beneficial  eftects.  The 
reformers,  through  all  their  different  varieties  of  opinion,  were 
necessarily  (till  they  became  themselves  the  established  sect) 
the  friends  of  religious  liberty.  But  with  the  rights  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  rights  of  civil  liberty  were  naturally  con- 
nected ;  the  cause,  therefore,  of  civil  freedom  was  always  the 
cause  of  the  reformers ;  a  cause  most  dear  to  them  while  they 
were  the  inferior  sect,  and  more  congenial  to  them  whenever 
they  became  the  superior. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  salutary  influence  that  came 
thus  to  operate  upon  the  different  constitutions  of  civil  polity 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  our  own  island.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  animating  spark,  the  civil 
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rights  of  mankind,  on  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system,  would 
have  expired  under  the  increasing  power  which  the  sovereign 
at  that  critical  period  everywhere  obtained. 

The  Reformation,  when  considered  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  all 
these  points  of  view,  may  be  reasonably  represented  as  one  of 
the  gi-eatest  events,  or  rather  as  the  greatest  event,  in  modem 
history.  To  the  Reformation  we  owe,  not  only  the  destruction 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  thraldom  of  the  papacy,  the 
great  evil  with  which  Europe  had  to  struggle,  but  to  the  Re- 
formation we  may  be  said  to  owe  all  the  improvements  which 
afterwards  took  place,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  legislation, 
in  science,  and  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Acuities  and  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind ;  in  other  words,  all  that  can  dis- 
tinguish the  most  enlightened  from  the  darkest  periods  of 
human  society. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  mention  such  books  and  treatises  as 
may,  I  think,  be  suflBcient  to  give  proper  information  with 
respect  to  this  memorable  struggle  for  the  purity  of  religion 
and  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  But  I  must  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation,  above 
all  others,  it  is  not  for  me  to  offer  any  limits  to  the  ardour  of 
the  student  or  the  extent  of  his  inquiries.  Endeavouring, 
however,  as  usual,  to  make  what  I  recommend  as  practicable 
as  possible,  and  to  mention  as  few,  not  as  many  books,  as  the 
subject  admits  of,  I  am  inclined  to  propose  to  the  student  to 
read  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  first,  in  Robertson's 
Charles  V. ;  next,  the  history  of  Charles  V.  in  Coxe's  Austria ; 
next,  that  of  the  Reformation  in  Mr.  Roscoe's  Leo  X. ;  and, 
lastly,  the  same  subject  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  Gibbon. 
After  these  have  been  considered,  I  would  have  him  turn  to 
Mosheim,  and  read  the  introduction  and  first  four  chapters 
that  relate  to  the  Reformation  in  the  fourth  volume  of  our 
English  edition.  He  may  then  begin  at  the  second  part,  and 
read  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches ; 
turning  afterwards  to  the  first  part  to  consider,  more  particu* 
larly  at  the  close  of  it,  the  history  of  the  Romish  church. 
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He  will  then,  I  conceive,  have  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  first  rise  of  the  Reformation^  of  the 
events  that  attended  its  progress,  and  of  its  consequences ; 
nor  is  the  course  of  reading  thus  proposed  long. 

Each  of  the  writers  mentioned  have  their  separate  and  dif- 
ferent merits,  and  you  will  find  the  original  authors  referred 
to,  and  all  the  respectable  writers  on  the  sabject  mentioned, 
if  you  choose  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  modem  historians  I 
have  recommended^  or  of  those  who  were  themselves  actors 
in  these  memorable  scenes. 

In  the  general  subject  of  the  Reformation  there  are  three 
great  divisions : — The  causes  which  led  to  it ;  the  events  that 
attended  its  progress ;  the  consequences  which  resulted  from 
it.  I  do  not  detain  you  with  commenting  here  upon  topics 
which  you  will  find  regularly  considered  in  the  writers  I  have 
referred  to.  But  the  last  is  the  most  extensive.  Efiects  have 
been  produced,  so  many  and  so  important,  upon  the  morals 
and  the  manners,  upon  the  arts,  literature,  sciences,  know- 
ledge, religion,  and  politics  of  Europe,  that  properly  to  display 
them,  would  require  a  work  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
subject,  and  for  which  no  ability  or  information  would  be 
entirely  adequate.  Some  notion  of  the  nature  of  such  a  sub- 
ject may  be  formed,  not  only  from  the  writings  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  more  particularly  from  a  work  which  I  may  now 
mention,  the  Prize  Essay  of  Mr.  Villars,  on  the  Spirit  and 
Influence  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther.  The  reader  will 
find  the  author  a  man  of  talents,  and  soon  perceive  that  he 
is  a  Frenchman.  The  essay  is  written,  as  might  be  expected, 
not  in  a  manner  sufficiently  composed  and  modest;  but  from 
the  midst  of  those  imposing  views  and  sweeping  assertions 
which  are  so  grateful  to  French  authors,  when  they  write 
exclusively  on  any  particular  subject,  and  which  are  so  justly 
troublesome  and  embarrassing  to  the  more  natural  mind  of  an 
English  reader,  some  rational  views  may  be  after  all  selected, 
and  the  student  will  on  the  whole  find  his  mind,  by  the  ^^ 
perusal  of  the  essay,  enlarged  and  enriched,  and  far  bettflG|^H 
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enabled  to  form  his  own  judgment  than  before.  Mr.  YiUars 
lays  down  the  happy  effects  of  the  Reformation  on  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  the  liberty  of  thought,  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner,  and  he  may  be  compared  in  these  points 
with  some  of  our  own  English  writers,  Gibbon  and  Boscoe^ 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  who  think  very  differently  on 
this  particular  part  of  the  subject.  The  great  divisions  of 
the  essay  are,  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  1st,  on  the 
political  situation  of  the  states  of  Europe ;  and  2ndly,  on  the 
progress  of  knowledge. 

The  first  will,  I  think,  be  found  of  most  value.  There  is  a 
good  life  of  Luther  prefixed,  borrowed  from  Robertson  and 
others,  and  an  appendix  which  contains  a  sketch  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  which,  as  a  sketch,  seems  able,  and  on  the 
whole  may  not  be  without  its  use.  The  section  which  treats 
of  Reformations  in  general  is  the  worst  part  of  the  whole ;  I 
see  in  Mr.  Hallam's  last  work  that  he  does  not  think  YiUars 
an  original  inquirer. 

Thus  much  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  general, 
and  here  I  might  close  all  further  disquisition  on  these  objects 
of  our  inquiry.  But  an  English  student  will  naturally  turn 
with  more  peculiar  interest  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Reformation 
in  his  own  country ;  and  I  must  therefore  say  a  few  words 
before  I  conclude  my  lecture  on  this  more  particular  portion 
of  the  general  subject. 

The  student  must,  in  the  first  place,  have  been  much 
pleased,  when  he  was  considering  the  causes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Robertson  and  other  wtiters,  to  observe  the  striking 
merits  of  his  countryman,  John  Wicklifie.  He  will  find  an 
account  of  him  in  Henry's  History  of  England;  in  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans ;  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs ;  and  in 
the  third  volume  of  Mosheim ;  where  he  will  see  a  reference 
given  to  a  more  complete  and  regular  history  of  his  life ; 
lastly,  in  Milner's  Church  History.  Nothing  can  be  more 
creditable  to  any  man  than  to  anticipate  the  discoveries  of  a 
subsequent  age,  to  be  already  as  enlightened  as  those  who  live 
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a  century  and  a  half  afterwards.  Sach  was  the  exalted  merit 
of  Wickliffe ;  the  reformers  seem  in  no  respect  to  have  sur- 
passed, many  not  to  have  equalled  him.  What  is  still  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  he  was  allowed  to  die  as  peaceably  as  if 
he  had  not  been  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  student 
may  now  turn  to  the  History  of  the  Reformation^  as  given  by 
Mr.  Hume. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  consider  a  subject  in  as  simple  a 
form  as  possible ;  and  on  this  accoimt  I  would  recommend 
you  to  pause  at  the  end  of  his  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James ; 
for  the  materials  afforded  for  your  reflection  in  the  subsequent 
reigns  will  remain  the  same,  only  exhibited  to  your  view  in 
colours  still  more  striking. 

Turning  to  the  accoimt,  which  now  remains  in  Mr.  Hume's 
work  after  his  last  corrections  and  omissions  (for  those  who 
wrote  against  him  wrote  against  passages  which  you  will  now 
not  find),  I  have  the  following  observatioDS  to  submit  to  your 
reflection. 

The  cause  of  the  reformers  in  their  first  struggle  with  the 
church  of  Eome,  which  I  distinguish  from  their  subsequent 
contests  with  each  other,  was  the  cause  of  truth,  of  religion, 
and  of  all  the  best  interests  of  society.  Now,  the  proper  and 
just  and  natural  influence  of  so  sacred  a  cause  on  the  human 
mind  is  not  duly  observed  or  properly  respected  by  Mr. 
Hume,  and  the  student  must  not  sufler  himself  to  be  insensi- 
bly led  into  so  striking  an  injustice  to  such  virtuous  men,  and 
into  BO  thoughtless  an  indiflerence  to  such  sacred  principles. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  try  Mr.  Hume  by  a  single  sentence 
which  may  have  been  inconsiderately  written,  but  the  reader 
may  proceed  through  all  the  causes  of  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  which  are  mentioned  in  this  part  of  his  history, 
and  he  will  see  those  that  are  secondary  and  those  that  are 
not  creditable  to  the  reformers  chiefly  and,  indeed,  alone 
insisted  upon.  It  is  not  that  causes  are  mentioned  that  did 
not  operate,  but  that  the  natural  and  just  eflBcacy  and  in- 
fluence of  truth  and  religious  inquiry,  when  opposed  to  the 
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gross  doctrines  and  abuses  of  the  papacy,  are  overlooked. 
The  fitult  here  is  considerably  analogous  to  the  fault  com- 
mitted by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters, 
with  respect  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  He  pro- 
duces and  dwells  upon  every  cause  but  the  main  and  the 
right  one;  that  on  which  the  rest  depended. 

Again, — Objections  that  belong  to  some  of  the  reformers  are 
transferred  to  all,  and  made  characteristic  of  the  whole  cause. 

In  all  questions,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  there  is  no  species 
of  injustice  against  which  the  student  should  be  so  much  on 
his  guard  as  this.  None  is  so  common ;  good  and  wise  men 
are  continually  made  to  answer  for  the  bad  principles  and 
bad  conduct  of  others,  with  whom  they  indeed  agree,  but 
agree  only  as  to  certain  points.  It  is  often  the  ungenerous 
artifice  of  their  opponents,  and  always  the  custom  of  the 
vulgar,  to  confound  these  distinctions,  however  real. 

Again, — Improper  motives  are  sometimes  imputed  to  the 
reformers.  Our  nature  is  made  up,  as  it  is  well  known,  of 
various  ingredients ;  our  best  principles  readily  associating 
with,  and  often  assisted  by  motives  not  the  most  dignified. 
But  it  is  not  philosophical,  neither  is  it  a  part  friendly  to 
mankind,  to  rob  our  virtues  of  their  due  share  in  those 
actions  which  they  so  contrihiUe  to  produce,  if  they  do  not 
entirely  produce.  A  species  of  injustice  like  this,  is  one  of 
the  chief  fallacies  in  the  works  of  Bochefoucault,  Mandeville, 
and  the  licentious  moralists. 

Again, — The  people  are  represented  by  Mr.  Hume  as 
passive  with  respect  to  religion,  and  as  ready  to  receive  any 
form  or  description  of  it.  But  the  student  is  not  from 
thence  to  conclude,  as  too  many  have  done,  that  this  is  an 
argument  against  all  religion.  True  religion  as  well  as  false 
religion  may  be  taken  upon  authority.  The  original  question 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  religion  remains  the  same. 

An  argument  indeed  may  be  hence  adduced  for  the  free- 
dom of  religious  inquiry,  that  the  people  may  see  that  others 
inquire,  though  they  cannot ;  but  this  is  the  proper  conclu- 
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sion,  not  an  iudiscriminate  conclusion  against  all  religion 
whatever. 

Lastly,  there  is  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hume's  recital 
a  certain  air  of  carelessness  with  respect  to  religion,  and  a 
readiness  to  represent  all  warmth  on  the  subject,  even  in 
these  very  peculiar  times,  as  fanaticism.  Mr.  Hume's  opi- 
nions in  religion  are  well  known,  and  all  this  might  have 
been  expected.  You  will  therefore  take  into  your  account 
these  particular  opinions.  Assuredly  Mr.  Hume,  as  an  his- 
torian, should  not  have  taken  his  own  view  of  the  question 
of  religion  for  granted,  and  should  not  have  confounded  the 
warmth  of  men,  when  opposed  to  the  abuses  of  religion,  with 
their  fury  when  encoimtering  each  other ;  when  contending 
not  for  the  opening  of  the  Bible,  but  for  some  speculative 
point  in  divinity,  or  when  persecuting  each  other  on  accoxmt 
of  some  vestment  or  ceremony,  in  itself  of  no  importance.- 

When  these  cautions  have  been  premised,  I  am  not  awai*e 
that  you  can  be  otherwise  than  materially  instructed  by  the 
penetrating  remarks  of  this  historian  on  the  effects  of  the 
religious  principle  during  these  singular  times.  No  man 
should  turn  entirely  away  from  the  criticisms  even  of  his 
enemy.  The  most  religious  man  may  be  taught  lessons  by 
some  of  the  comments  of  this  powerful  writer;  and  the  more 
blind  tenets  of  the  Papists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more 
fantastic  whims  of  the  Puritans  on  the  other,  whenever  they 
appear,  may  surely  be  surrendered  to  his  mercy. 

Along  with  Hume,  I  would  recommend  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation ;  no  cautions  need  be  suggested  before 
the  perusal  of  the  laborious  work  of  this  impartial  and  liberal 
churchman,  an  ornament  to  his  order,  and  who  deserved  the 
name  of  Christian. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  should  be  looked  at.  It  is  indeed 
in  itself  a  long  and  dreadful  history  of  the  intolerance  of  the 
human  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  astonishing  con- 
stancy of  the  human  mind ;  that  is,  it  is  at  once  a  monument 
of  its  lowest  debasement  and  its  highest  elevation, 
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The  Yolumes  of  Fox  are  also  eveiywbere  desoriptive  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  different  ages  through  which  the 
author  proceeds. 

The  transactions  relating  to  Anne  Askew ;  the  disputations 
of  Lambert  before  Henry  YIII. ;  of  Latimer,  Ridley,  and 
Cranmer  at  Oxford;  with  the  examinations  and  sufferings 
of  these  eminent  martyrs,  should  be  thoroughly  read,  and 
may  serve  as  specimens  of  such  atrocious,  and  at  first  sight, 
such  astonishing  scenes. 

Fox  may  be  always  consulted  when  the  enormities  of  the 
Papists  are  to  be  sought  for. 

Those  of  the  Protestants  may  be  collected  from  Burnet^  or 
rather  may  be  seen  in  Neal's  history  of  the  Piuitans,  and  in 
Dodd*s  Church  History ;  and  of  Dodd  you  will  see  an  account 
in  Chalmers's  Biographia  Britannica.  He  did  not  put  his 
name  to  his  work. 

I  have  placed  in  a  note  book  on  the  table  some  particulars, 
which  though  not  necessary  for  a  Roman  Catholic  audience, 
may  not  be  without  their  edification  to  an  audience  of  Pro- 
testants, and  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  Dr.  Lingard's  Histoiy  we  may  consider  ourselves  as  now 
receiving  what  we  have  never  before  had — a  statement  of 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  one  of  their  own  body, 
at  a  proper  distance  of  time  &om  the  events. 

The  account  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Robertson  of  the  Refi>r- 
mation  in  Scotland  must  be  considered ;  it  is  not  only  valu- 
able as  describing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
a  part  of  our  own  island,  but  it  is  enriched  by  many  reason- 
able observations  on  the  Reformation,  and  on  reformers  in 
general. 

Robertson  must  be  compared  with  Hume ;  some  difierence 
may  be  observed  in  their  accounts.  Hume  certainly  intended 
to  make  the  reformers  of  Scotland  odious  and  ridiculous. 

He  had  great  powers  of  exciting  sentiments  of  this  kind  on 
whatever  occasion  he  pleased ;  and  he  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  the  instance  before  us.     It  is  quite  necessary,  therefore, 
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that  a  very  valuable  book,  lately  published  by  Dr.  M*Crie, 
should  be  read.  His  life  of  Knox  will  correct  our  present 
notions  in  many  important  points.  Knox  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  the  ferocious,  unfeeling  barbarian  that 
•we  suppose,  though  he  was  most  vehement,  and  on  the 
subject  of  Popery  most  intolerant.  He  was,  however,  much 
the  same  in  nature  and  merit  with  many  of  the  great  re- 
formers of  England  and  of  the  Continent,  and  had  greater 
influence  here  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  and  was  from  the  first 
a  more  important  person  than  the  general  reader  is  aware  of. 

It  is  very  desirable  that,  along  with  Mr.  Hume*s  history, 
some  work  like  this  of  Dr.  M'Crie  should  be  well  meditated. 
For  the  situation  of  Europe  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Reformation  should  be  known  :  what  Popeiy  was,  and  what 
its  tenets  and  ceremonies ;  in  short,  what  was  the  battle- 
according  to  a  fevourite  image  of  Knox — ^what  was  the  battle 
which  the  reformers  had  to  fight ;  and  what  was  the  piety, 
what  the  invincible  confidence  in  the  cause  of  truth,  with 
which  these  first  reformers,  these  great  representatives  of 
some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  human  character,  were 
animated ;  no  book  will  serve  this  purpose  better  than  this 
Life  of  Knox  by  Dr.  M'Crie. 

Some  misrepresentations  in  Mr.  Hume*s  account  are  also 
pointed  out,  sufficient  to  show  that  this  historian  is  not  to  be 
trusted  when  he  has  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  professors 
of  religion. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  student  will  derive  from  the 
work  a  more  favourable  impression  of  the  Presbyterian  com- 
munion than  he  has  hitherto  in  all  probability  entertained; 
new  impressions  of  this  kind  are  valuable.  Different  sects  of 
Christians  should  know  what  are  the  more  appropriate  merits 
as  well  as  faults  of  each  other.  They  always  content  them- 
selves with  the  latter — the  &ults. 

I  must  mention,  before  I  conclude,  the  two  last  volumes  of 
Dean  Milner's  Ecclesiastical  History ;  they  are  written,  like 
the  principal  part  of  the  work  by  his  brother,  upon  a  parti- 
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culor  system  of  doctrine;  but  with  this,  as  a  lecturer  of 
history,  I  have  no  concern.  The  reason  for  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  recommend  them  to  your  attention  is 
this,  tiiat  they  contain,  particularly  in  the  life  of  Luther,  the 
best  account  I  know  of  the  more  intellectual  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Reformation ;  in  other  words,  they  contain  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Luther's  own  mind  ;  a  7017 
curious  subject. 

Such  were  the  great  talents  and  qualities  of  Luther,  and 
iuch  the  situation  of  Europe  at  the  time,  that  the  Reforma- 
tion in  fact  passed  &om  the  mind  of  the  one  into  the  mind 
of  the  other. 

I  therefore  consider  these  two  volumes,  particularly  in  the 
lives  of  Wickliflfe  and  Luther,  as  a  most  entertaining  and 
valuable  accession  to  our  general  stock  of  information,  and 
one  that  may  be  considered  as  accessible  to  every  student. 

Dr.  Milner  appears  to  me  too  determined  a  panegyrist  of 
Luther.  This,  however,  may  be  forgiven  him ;  not  to  say 
that  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with  diffidence,  when  I  speak  to 
differ  from  one,  whom  I  know  to  have  been  so  able,  and  whom 
I  conceive  to  have  been  so  diligent. 

Since  these  lectures  were  written  many  valuable  and  inte- 
resting works  have  appeared ;  more  than  I  can  enumerate — 
Histories  of  the  Reformation  by  Mr.  Blunt  and  Mr.  Soame  ; 
different  lives  of  Erasmus  and  Luther ;  Lives  of  Wickliffe, 
Cranmer,  and  our  eminent  divines,  by  Mr.  Le  Bas,  a  learned 
and  powerful  writer,  and  many  learned  treatises  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  our  English  church ;  that  is,  with  the 
Reformation.  Among  the  rest  some  striking  observations  on 
Erasmus  and  Luther  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  intended  work  on  the  Literature  of  Europe. 
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NOTES. 

I. 

Calvin,  in  his  letter  to  the  protector  Somerset,  observes,  after  describing  two 
sorts  of  troublesome  people,  Gospellers  and  Papists  (probably),  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  ought  to  have  the  sword  draxvn  upon  them. 

''Alii  cerebrosi,  sub  Erangelii  nomine;  alii  in  superstitionibus  antichristi 
ita  obduraverunt,"  &c. 

Of  these  he  declares : — 

**  Merentur  quidem  turn  hi,  tum  illi,  gladio  nltore  coerceri,  qnem  tibi  tradi- 
dit  Dominus." — Page  67  of  Calvin's  Epistles,  Geneva  Edit.  1576. 

See  Collier's  Church  History,  part  ii.  b.  4,  page  204,  edit.  1714. 

Bucer,  writing  to  Calvin,  says : — 

'*  At  quomodo  Serveto  lemse  ha;rcse6n  et  pertinasslmo  homini  parci  po- 
tuerit,  non  video." — Vide  same  edition  of  Calvin's  Epistles,  page  147. 

II. 

Intolerance,     Written  in  1810* 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  only  the  bloody  Qnecn  Mary  and  Bishop 
Bonner  who  put  people  to  death  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions;  that 
the  Protestants  were  incapable  of  such  enormities. 

This  is  not  so,  and  Protestants  should  know  it.  Many  were  put  to  death 
in  the  time  of  the  brutal  Henry  VIII.  But  there  were  some  even  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.,  though  not  for  Popery;  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  sixteen  or  seventeen 
in  the  time  of  James  I.;  and  more  than  twenty  by  the  Presbyterians  and 
Republicans.    These  are  the  facts. 

Arians  and  Anabaptists,  for  instance,  were  some  of  them  actually  burnt. 
Puritans  and  sectarians  were,  some  of  them,  hanged.  These  seem  instances 
of  direct  and  distinct  intolerance. 

But  with  regard  to  others,  sanguinary  penal  laws  were  made,  and  Papists 
executed  under  them,  on  supposed  principles  of  state  necessity.  It  remains, 
then,  to  be  considered  how  far  this  state  necessity  existed. 

Some  of  the  particulars  may  be  noted  briefly  hereafter,  and  they  may  serve 
to  put  good  men  on  their  guard  against  the  workings  of  their  own  nature  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  their  religious  opinions.  But  in  the  first  place, 
in  page  398  of  Fuller's  Church  History,  the  text  of  King  Edward's  Diary  is 
given.  *^  May  2nd,  1550. — Joan  Bocher  was  burnt  for  holding  that  Christ 
was  not  incarnate  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  being  condemned  the  year  before,"  &c. 
This  is  the  text. 

Fuller  himself  writes  a  cm^ur^  o/i^rwart/s,  and  his  comment  is  this: — "An 
obstinate  heretic  maintaining,"  &c.  '*  She,  with  one  or  two  Arians,  were  all 
who  (and  that  justly)  died  in  this  king's  reign,  for  their  opinions." — ^**  And 
that  justly  !"  says  Fuller. 

In  Heyliu's  Church  History,  pages  88  and  89,  may  be  seen  the  particuIoDi 
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of  this  horrible  transaction.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  unbappily  distin- 
guisht'd  ill  it.  The  king  was  averse,  and  said  Cranmer  must  be  answerable 
to  Ood  if  ho  (the  king)  signed  the  death  warrant. 

George  Paris  was  burnt  for  Arianism  on  the  24  th  of  April  following,  1551. 

A  further  reference  may  be  made  to  cases,  where  no  plea  of  state  necessity 
could  have  been  urged.  Observe  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers, 
or  rather  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  p.  54.0  of  Collier^s  History,  volume  ii.,  an  account  is  given  of  the  Ana- 
baptists taken  from  Stow;  a  conventicle  had  been  discovered;  twenty-seven 
seized,  four  were  recovered,  and  brought  to  a  recantation.  **  The  damnable  and 
detestable  heresies  *^  which  they  recanted  were  these: — 1.  That  Christ  took 
not  flesh  of  the  substance  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  2.  That  infants  bom 
of  £iithful  parents  ought  to  be  rebaptized.  3.  That  no  Christian  man  ought 
to  be  a  magistrate,  or  bear  the  sword  or  office  of  authority.  4.  That  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to  take  an  oath. 

Ten  Dutchmen  and  one  woman  were  brought  into  the  consistory  at  St. 
PauPs,  and  condemned  to  the  stake.  The  woman  was  recovered,  and  the 
government  ^  was  so  merciful  **  as  to  banish  the  rest.  This  clemency  giving 
encouragement,  two  of  the  same  nation  and  heterodoxies  were  burnt  in 
Smithfield.  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen  in  their 
behalf,  '*  to  mitigate  the  rigour,"  *'  to  change  the  punishment,"  *'  to  respite 
the  execution  for  a  month  or  two,  that  learned  men  might  bring  them  off 
their  heresy."  A  reprieve  was  granted ;  Fox's  expedient  was  tried  without 
success;  and  they  were  therefore  burnt.  The  above  account  is  abridged 
and  given  in  the  words  of  Collier. 

In  Fuller's  Church  History,  to  which  he  refers,  Book  IX.  page  104,  edit. 
1655,  Fox's  letter  is  given ;  it  does  him  the  highest  honour^  all  circumstances 
considered ;  it  is  temperate,  conciliating,  humane;  in  a  word  it  is  Christian. 
He  observes,  **  Erroribus  quidem  ipsis  nihil  possit  absurdins  esse,"  &c.  **  sed 
ita  habet  humanse  iniirmitatis  conditio,  si  diving  paululum  luce  destituti  nobifi 
relinquimur,  quo  non  ruimus  prsecipites  ?"  "  Istas  sectas  idone^  comprimendaa 
correctione  censeo,  verum  enim  vero  ignibus  ac  flammis  pice  ac  sulphure 
ficstuantibus  viva  miserorum  corpora  torrcfacere,  judicii  magis  csecitate  quam 
impetu  voluntatis  errautium,  durum  istud  ac  Romani  magis  exempli  esse, 
quam  evangelise  consuetudinis  videtur,**  &c.  **  Qnamobrem,  &c.  supplex  pro 
Christo  rogarem,  &c.  ut  vitse  miserorum  parcatnr,  saltem  ut  horrori  obsistatur, 
atque  in  aliud  quodcunque  commutetur  supplicii  genus;  sunt  ejectiones, 
sunt  vincula,  &c.  ne  piras  ac  flammas  Smithfieldianas,  &c.  sinas  recan- 
descere." 

The  words  that  follow  in  Fuller  are  these  (Fuller  wrote  in  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England): — "This 
letter  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Fox  (from  whose  own  hand  I  transcribed  it), 
very  loath  that  Smithfield,  formerly  consecrated  with  martyrs'  ashes,  should 
now  be  profaned  with  heretics',  and  desirous  that  the  Papists  might  enjoy 
their  own  monopoly  of  cruelty  in  burning  condemned  persons.  But  though 
Queen  Elizabeth  constantly  called  him  her  fiftther  Fox,  yet  herein  was  she  no 
dutiful  daughter,  giving  him  a  flat  denial.  Indeed  damnahle  were  their  tm- 
pieties,  and  she  n&xssitated  to  this  severity,  who  having  formerly  punished 
some  traitors,  if  now  sparing  these  blasphemers,  the  worid  would  condemn 
her,  as  being  more  earnest  in  asserting  her  own  safety,  than  God*s  honour. 
Hereupon  the  writ  de  hsretico  comburendo  (which  for  seventeen  years  had 
hung  only  up  in  terrorem)  was  now  taken  down  and  put  in  execution,  and 
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the  two  AnabaptiBts  burned  in  Smithfield,  died  in  great  honor  with  crying 
and  roaring.** 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  exhibit  for  pemaal  this  hoirible  writ.  William 
Sautre  was  the  first  victim  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  1401. 

Form  of  the  Writ  de  Hareti<x>  Comburendo  from  Fitzherbcrt*t  Natura 
Drevium^  2nd  VoL  p.  269,  ninth  edition. 

The  king  to  the  mayor  and  sherifis  of  London,  greeting.  Whereas  the 
Venerable  Father,  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Cmtexbnry,  primate  of  all  England, 
and  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  with  the  consent  and  assent  of  the  bishops, 
and  his  brothers  the  suffragans,  and  also  of  the  whirfe  clergy  of  his  province, 
in  his  provincial  council  assembled,  the  orders  of  law  in  this  behalf  reqnisite 
being  in  all  things  observed;  by  his  definitive  sentenoe,  pronounced  and 
declared  William  Sawtre  (sometime  chaplain,  condemned  for  heresy,  and  by 
him  the  said  William  heretofore  in  form  of  law  abjured,  and  him  the  said 
William  relapsed  into  the  said  heresy)  a  manifest  heretic,  and  decreed  to  be 
degraded,  and  hath  for  that  cause  resJly  degraded  him  from  all  clerical  pre- 
rogative and  privilege ;  and  hath  decreed  him  the  said  William,  to  be  left, 
and  hath  really  left  him  to  the  secular  court,  according  to  the  laws  and 
canonical  sanctions  set  forth  in  this  behalf,  and  holy  mother  the  church  hath 
nothing  further  to  do  in  the  premises.  We  therefore,  being  lealous  for  justice, 
and  a  lover  of  the  Catholic  faith,  willing  to  maintain  and  defiend  holy  church, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  thereof  (as  much  as  in  us  lies),  to  extirpate  by 
the  roots  such  heresies  and  enon  out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
to  punish  heretics  so  convicted  with  condign  punishment ;  and  being  mindful 
that  such  heretics  convicted  in  form  aforesaid,  and  condemned  according 
to  the  law  divine  and  human,  by  canonical  institution,  and  in  this  behalf 
accustomed,  ought  to  be  burned  with  a  burning  flame  of  fire,  do  command 
yon  most  strictly  as  we  can,  firmly  enjoining  that  you  commit  to  the  fire  the 
aforesaid  William  being  in  your  custody,  in  some  public  and  open  place 
withm  the  liberties  of  the  city  aforesaid,  before  the  people  publicly  by 
reason  of  the  premises,  and  cause  him  really  to  be  burnt  in  the  same  fire, 
in  detestation  of  this  crime,  and  to  the  manifeet  example  of  other  Christians ; 
and  this  you  are  by  no  means  to  omit,  under  the  peril  falling  thereon.  Wit« 
ness,  &c. 

This  writ  was  used  nearly  word  for  word  by  Elizabeth,  when  she  pot  to 
death  the  two  Anabaptists  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year  of  her  reign. 
The  writ  may  be  readily  seen  by  turning  to  C!o]lier*8  Church  History,  in  the 
fifteenth  page  of  the  pre&ce  to  the  second  folio  volume,  edition  1714.  This 
Protestant  princess  could  sign  the  following  dreadful  words : — 

Nos  igitur  ut  zelator  justitise,  et  fidei  (}atholic»  defensor,  volentesque  ecde- 
siam  sanctam  ac  jura  et  libertatea  ejusdem,  et  fidem  Catholicam  mana  tenere 
et  defendere,  ac  hujusmodi  hseresee  et  errores  nbique  (quantum  in  nobis  est) 
eradicare  et  extirpare,  ac  hsreticos  sic  convictos  animadversione  condigna 
puniri,  attendentesque  hujusmodi  hasreticos  in  forma  praedicta  convictos  et 
damnatos,  justa  leges  et  consuetudines  regni  nostri  Anglise  in  hac  parte  con- 
suetas,  ignis  incendio  comburi  deben, 

Vobis  prsecipimus  quod  dictos  Johannera  Peters,  et  Henricum  Turwert, 
in  custodi^  vestra  existentes,  apud  West  Smithfield,  in  loco  publico  et 
aperto,  ex  caus^  prsemiss^,  eontm  populo  igni  eomwntUf  ac  ipsos  Jobannem 
Peters,  et  Henricum  Turwert  in  eodem  igne  realiter  eomburi  feciatis,  hi 
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h^Jntmodi  crmmu  deiestationem^  alionimqne  horainnm  exemplam,  nc  in  simile 
crimen  labantur,  et  hoc  sub  periculo  incumbenti,  nullatenns  omittati«. 
Teate  rcgina  apad  Goramburj  decimo  quinto  die  Julii ; 

Per  ipsam  reginnm. 

Elizabeth. 

Sacb  are  the  facts. 

There  is  here  no  terror  of  Papists ;  of  men  intending  by  mobs  to  overthrow 
the  government. 

The  case  is  simply  a  case  of  intolerance,  and  thus,  though  every  considera- 
tion that  should  have  influenced  the  understanding,  and  affected  the  feelings 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors,  had  been  urged  by  Fox  in  the  most  unob- 
trusive aud  respectful  manner:  "  In  igne  realiter  comburi  &ciatis,**  says  the 
writ :  ''  in  hujusmodi  criminis  detestationem." 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  impute  the  violent  aud  sanguinary  laws  and 
executions  of  this  reign  to  mere  motives  of  state  policy.  The  Roman  Catholic 
writers  do  not  make  this  mistake. 

Yet  they  do  in  their  own  instance.  Father  Parsons,  in  his  reply  to  Fox, 
**  made  it  appear,^*  as  he  supposed,  ^  that  many  of  them  (the  Protestant 
martyrs)  died  for  treason;  some  were  notoriously  scandalous  and  wicked 
persons ;  others  distracted,  and  no  better  than  enthusiasts,^'  &c.  These  are 
his  excuses. — Dodd's  Church  History,  p.  463. 

Observe  now  what  these  penal  laws  were,  and  what  the  horrible  conse- 
quences. 

Elizabeth  comes  to  the  throne  in  1558;  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign  she 
asserts  her  supremacy.     It  was  made  death  to  deny  tunce  this  supremacy. 

Now  this  supremacy  of  the  pope  is  a  point  of  religious  faith  with  Uic 
Roman  Catholics.  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  (as  she  and  her 
parliament  knew)  died  for  it 

No  effort  was  made  to  disentangle  the  civil  obligations  due  to  the  sovereign 
from  the  religious  obligation  due  to  the  pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  the  supposed  immediate  descendant  and  representative 
and  vicegerent  of  Christ  here  on  earth. 

On  this  account,  from  1571  to  1594,  were' put  to  death  twelve  persons, 
seven  gentleman  and  five  clergymen.  Their  names  are  given,  page  320,  part 
iv.  b.  3,  vol.  iii.  of  Dodd^s  Church  History.  Dodd  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  reign,  1 570,  the  bringing  in  the  pope's  bulls, 
or  oVier  superstitious  things,  was  made  death.  In  the  twenty- third  year  it 
was  made  death  to  withdraw  any  from  the  established  religion.  It  was  also 
made  death  to  be  so  persuaded  or  withdrawn. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  year,  1585,  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and  other 
such  were  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  remaining  in  the  reahn  were 
to  be  punished  with  death,  as  were  even  those  who  harboured  them. 

The  result  of  acts  like  these  was,  that  from  1581  to  1603,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  secular  clergy  were  put  to  death  for  exercising  their 
sacerdotal  functions  as  Roman  Catholics.  Their  names  are  given  in  Dodd, 
page  321.  Twenty-four  suffered  in  the  year  1588,  the  year  of  the  Spanish 
invasion.  Sixty  of  them  after  that  year,  when  all  danger  was  at  an  end, 
and  even  the  plea  of  state  necessity  no  longer  existed. 

Thirt^'-three  different  persons  were  put  to  death  for  entertaining  and  assist- 
ing priests  of  the  Roman  communion,  yeomen  and  gentlemen.    Twelve  for 
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being  reconciled  to  the  Roman  communion.  The  names  of  all  these  appear  in 
Dodd,  pages  3*21,  322,  323.  Three  Jesuits  also  suffered  for  exercising  their 
sacerdotiil  functions.  Forty  priests  were  banished  in  1585,  aflter  having  been 
condemned.  Twenty  (clergymen,  gentlemen,  and  Jesuits)  were  condemned, 
and  were  either  pardoned  or  died  in  prison,  from  the  year  1581  to  1600. 
Their  names  are  given. 

That  is,  on  the  whole,  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  were  put 
to  death  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  being  priests,  or  for  acting  at 
priests ;  for  harbouring  priests  ;  for  converting,  or  being  converted;  lastly,  for 
denying  the  supremacy. 

In  May,  1579,  Matthew  Hammond,  having  first  lost  his  ears  for  oppro- 
brious language  to  the  queen,  was  burnt  for  blasphemy  and  heresy  at  Norwich. 
In  15B3,  Elias  Thacker  and  J.  Coping,  Brownists,  were  hanged  at  Bury. 
John  Lewes  was  burnt  at  Norwich. 

These  and  others  are  clear  cases  of  religious  intolerance. 

The  sanguinary  and  violent  laws  enacted  in  this  reign,  and  not  only 
enacted,  but  put  into  execution,  are  excused  upon  the  plea  of  state  necessity 
-~the  tyrant^s  plea  at  all  times — and  not  sufficient ;  though  these  times,  and 
Elizabeth's  situation,  were,  no  doubt,  very  peculiar.  The  Roman  Catholics  in 
Mary's  reign,  Bonner  in  particular,  had  excuses  (such  as  they  were)  always 
ready,  and  talked  of  retaliation,  though  they  were  not  burnt  at  Smithfield,  as 
the  Protestants  were. 

The  Protestants  insisted  that  theirs  was  the  true  fiiith  ;  the  Papists,  that 
theirs  was  not  only  the  true,  but  the  ancient  iaith ;  and  in  justice  even  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  bigoted  and  bloody  as  they  were,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  Protestants  were  the  assailants,  that  they  were  the  innovators,  the 
disturbers,  the  propagators  of  new  opinions,  &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics  could  always  say  to  the  Protestants,  ^  Christ  left  his 
church  behind  him.  What  church  but  ours  ?  Did  not  the  church  which 
Christ  left  begin  to  exist  till  the  days  of  your  Luther  ?**  Such  was  their 
plausiUe  language. 

But  the  subject  of  toleration  was  not  understood.  The  offences  of  each 
party  may  be  compared,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  one  may  be  more  tremendous 
than  the  cruelties  of  the  other— they  certainly  were.  The  guilt,  however,  of 
putting  to  death  their  fellow  creatures  must  be  shared  by  both,  and  should, 
though  in  different  degrees,  and  to  a  different  extent,  be  an  eternal  warn- 
ing  to  ourselves  of  the  original  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  on  these 
subjects. 

**  What  could  be  more  provoking  to  the  court,"  says  Collier  (a  nonjuror, 
but  a  Protestant),  ^  than  to  see  the  queen's  honour  (Queen  Mary's)  aspersed, 
their  religion  insulted,  their  preacher  shot  at  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  lewd  im- 
posture played  against  the  government.  Had  the  reformed  been  more  smooth 
and  inoffensive  in  their  behaviour,  had  the  eminent  clergy  of  the  party  pub- 
lished an  abhorrence  of  such  unwarrantable  methods,  His  possible,  some  may 
say,  they  might  have  met  with  gentle  usage,  and  prevented  the  persecution 
from  flaming  out."— Collier,  part  ii.  b.  5,  page  371. 

*'  The  governors  of  the  church,*'  says  Heylin  (a  Protestant  writer  also), 
"  exasperated  by  these  provocations,  and  the  queen  (Mary)  charging  Wyatt*8 
rebellion  on  the  Protestant  party,  they  both  agreed  on  the  reviving  of  some 
ancient  statutes,  made  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Henry  V.,  for  the  severe  punishment  of  obstinate  hereticsi  even  to  death 
itself."— Heylin,  p.  47. 
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**  The  heretics  ihemielreBy*'  said  Bonner,  **  pat  one  of  their  own  nmnher 
(Serretus)  to  a  cmel  death.  Is  it  a  crime  in  ns,  if  we  proceed  against  them 
with  the  like  severity  ?" — Heylin,  p.  48. 

**  Heretics  themselves  (one  of  the  Catholic  tract!  observed)  do  not  scrapie 
burning  Dissenters,  when  the  government  is  on  their  side.  Some  Arians  and 
Anabaptists,  condemned  to  the  fire  by  the  Protestants,  were  no  less  remark- 
able for  the  regularity  of  their  lives,**  &c. — Collier,  page  383. 

The  truth  is,  no  pleas  of  state  policy,  reprisals,  &c.  are  to  be  listened  to. 
Intolerance  is  at  the  bottom  of  aU  such  proceedings.  Intolerance,  more  or 
less,  from  the  bloody  writs  of  our  ancestors,  and  their  abominable  fires  in 
Smithfield,  down  to  our  own  penal  or  disabling  statutes,  against  Dissenters 
or  Roman  Catholics,  in  England  or  Ireland. 

James  I.  died  in  March,  1625 ;  became  king  in  1603.  In  1612,  Francii 
Latham,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  executed  on  account  of  the  supremacy.  He 
distinguished  clearly  between  the  civil  obedience  which  he  owed  James  his 
king,  and  the  obedience  which  he  owed  his  spiritual  sovereign  the  pope,  but 
in  vain.  He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  December  5.  The  particulars  of  his 
examination  and  execution  are  instructive,  but  very  disgraceful  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  (King),  and  the  government  They  are  given,  page  369  of 
Dodd*s  second  volume. 

N.  Owen,  gentleman  of  good  account,  was  long  confined  in  prison,  and  at 
last  condemned  to  die,  for  refusing  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  He 
Buflered  May  17, 1615.— Dodd,  page  427. 

William  Brown  suffered  at  York  in  1605,  **for  being  instrumental  in 
proselytising  the  king^s  subjects  to  the  Roman  communion.** — Dodd,  page 

431. 

Robert  Drury,  Matthew  Fletcher  and  twelve  or  thirteen  others,  were  put 
to  death  on  different  accounts  connected  with  their  sacerdotal  fiinctions. — 
Dodd*B  Church  History,  page  525,  and  his  References,  377,  &c.;  vide  the 
Index. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  on  account  of 
their  sacerdotal  character,  two  suffered  in  1628,  one  in  1634,  one  in  1641, 
six  in  1642,  two  in  1643,  three  in  1644,  one  in  1645,  four  in  1646  and  1651, 
and  two  in  1654. — Vide  Dodd,  vol.  iii.  page  172. 

These  facts  are  very  disgracefiil  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Republicans. 
Charies  would  not  have  put  Roman  Catholics  to  death  on  account  of  their 
religion,  it  is  therefore  the  Commons  who  must  be  responsible  for  these 
enormities. 

Charles  II.  At  page  356,  &c.  of  Dodd,  there  are  several  very  affecting 
speeches  of  those  who  suffered  for  Oates*s  plot.  About  seventeen  were  ex> 
cuted  on  account  of  it  most  disgracefully. 

Nicholas  Postgate  and  seven  others  suffered  on  account  of  orders  in  1679. 
Fourteen  others  were  condemned,  but  reprieved  and  pardoned. 

These  horrible  executions  and  condemnations  must  have  been  more  or  less 
occasioned  by  the  insanity  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  of  Popish  plots,  more 
particularly  Oates*s  plot.  They  show  the  nature  not  only  of  intolerance,  but 
of  public  alarms,  popular  cries,  &c. 

The  case  of  the  covenanters  might  next  be  referred  to,  one  surely  of  intole- 
rance exercised  by  the  more  powerful  sect. 

Judge  Blackstone,  in  his  4th  book,  chap.  4,  states  the  laws  that  so  long 
remained  in  force  against  the  Papists ;  **  of  which  laws,**  says  he,  "  the  Pre- 
judent  Montesquieu  observes,  that  they  are  so  rigorous,  though  not  professedlj 
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of  the  sangninary  kind,  tliat  they  do  all  the  hurt  that  can  poMihly  be  done  In 
cold  blood/' 

^  In  answer  to  this,'*  sajs  Blackstone,  **  it  may  be  obserred  that  these  laws 
are  seldom  exerted  to  their  utmost  rigour,  and,  indeed,  if  they  were,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  excuse  them,  for  they  are  rather  to  be  accounted  for  from 
their  history,  and  the  ui*gency  of  the  times  which  produced  them,  than  to  be 
a]^>roved,  upon  a  cool  review,  as  a  standing  system  of  laws.'* 

This  account  and  history  of  them  he  ^en  gives,  and  at  last  rentures  to 
say,  *^  that  if  a  time  should  ever  arrive,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  very  distant 
(this  was  written  between  the  years  1755  and  1765),  when  all  fears  of  a 
pretender  shall  have  vanished,'*  &c.  ^  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  review  and 
soften  these  rigorous  edicts,**  &c 

The  present  reign  (of  George  III.)  has  been  a  reign  of  concession,  that  is, 
a  reign  of  progressive  civil  wisdom  and  progressive  religious  knowledge  on 
these  subjects. 

The  question  is  at  length  debated  among  all  reasonable  men,  as  property 
a  question  of  civil  policy.  The  nature  of  religious  truth  and  the  rights  of 
religious  inquiry  are  bettor  understood  than  they  were  by  our  ancestors. 
These  are  held  sacred,  in  theory  at  least.  And,  therefore,  all  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  observed  is,  that  no  real  conversions  can  be  expected  to  take 
place,  while  penal  statutes  or  test  acts  exist ;  because  while  these  exist,  the 
point  of  honour  is  against  the  conversion. 

The  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Dissenting  communions  will 
gradually  become  more  and  more  like  the  members  of  any  more  enlightened 
establishment  in  their  views  and  opinions,  when  civil  offices  and  distinctions 
are  first  laid  open  to  them,  but  in  no  other  way.  Those  of  them  who  are  of 
some  condition  or  rank  in  life,  or  of  superior  natural  talents,  will  /irsi  suffer 
this  alteration  in  their  views  and  opinions.  Then  successful  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  and  this  sort  of  improvement  will  propagate  downward.  At 
length  the  clerical  part  will  be  gradually  improved  in  their  views  and  opi- 
nions, like  the  laity.  The  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  worship  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Dissenting  communion  may  idter,  or  may  in  the  mean 
time  remain  the  same ;  but  the  alteration  in  tiieir  minds  and  tempers  will 
have  taken  place,  sufficiently  for  all  civil  purposes,  gradually,  insensibly,  and 
with  or  without  acknowledgment  or  alteration  in  their  creeds  and  doctrines. 
This  is  the  only  conversion  that  can  now  be  thought  of:  an  alteration  this^ 
not  of  a  day  or  a  year,  but  to  be  produced  in  a  course  of  years  by  the  unre- 
strained operation  of  the  increasing  knowledge  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 
Nothing  cottld  have  kept  the  inferior  and  more  ignorant  sects  and  churches 
from  gradually  assimilating  themselves  to  the  superior  and  more  enlightened 
communion,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  hut  tests  and  penal  statutes^ 
and  all  the  various  machinery  of  exclusion  and  proscription. 

But  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  the  other  are  the-  spiritual  pastors  and 
teachers  to  be  at  all  listened  to  in  these  discussions.  What  is  reasonable  is 
to  be  done,  to  be  done  from  time  to  time,  and  the  event  need  not  be  feared. 
Statesmen  will  never  advance  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, if  they  are  to  wait  till  they  can  settle  in  any  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Dissenting  teacher  and  the  established  Churchman,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  to  the  Protestant  minister,  their  opposite  and  long-established  claims 
and  opinions :  claims  and  opinions  from  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
statesmen,  as  much  as  possible,  to  escape.  I  am  speaking  now  of  men  as 
rulers  of  kingdoms,  not  as  individuals ;  puch  men  are  not  to  take  their  own 
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rrlrgioo*  tmth  for  panlea,  »nd  propapitc  it  nwarfinglyi  the  utte 
ut  nrceniirily  be  niiide  inioleranl. 

rerthroflf  ny  relidion,"  ujt  Monlfiqiriea  (or,  he  might  hiive  addrd, 
cuIm  Mtt  in  leliKiDa),  **  ws  nnil  aisnil  it  by  the  gooJ  ihinqi  ol  the 
i  by  thehopeiarfmiuiia;  not  by  thkt  which  makei  nien  remember 
thai  whieb  onm  them  to  forget  it ;  not  by  that  which  oatnige* 
but  by  eid^hing  which  wothes  them,  and  bcilitalea  the  other 
ir  humaiiily  in  obtaining  predaminiuicc  OTer  religioii." 
nutea  were  written  in  the  ye«  IHIO,  and  plued  on  tha  tabic  when 
ecturei  on  the  ReCoimatioa  were  delivered.  Mr.  Uollam  pnblitbed 
■ry  neiirly  twenty  yrart  after,  lie  vety  thoroUKhly  dUcuiiea  the 
r  the  itntnlct  at  FJir^leth'i  reign,  nnd  then  BUmi  up  in  the  foUow- 
>  ■ — "  It  la  ra»i;li  to  be  regretted  that  any  writerB  worthy  of  respect 
thor,  through  undue  prejudice  ngnin&t  nn  advene  religion,  or  tbrongh 
nieaccnce  in  whnleTcr  baa  been  enncted,  have  offered  for  Ibia  odioui 
Ihlse  pretenl  of  |MlilicaI  neceuity.   Thnt  ncceuity,  I  am  persuaded, 

■  be  nade  out.  The  atatulet  were  in  many  inilancM  absolutely  nn- 
oOier*  not  demanded  by  circumilaneee ;  in  almoK  all,  prompted  by 
bigotry,  by  cieeisite  apprehenjion,  or  by  the  arbitrary  ipiril  with 
IT  government  wa«  adminiitered  nnder  Elicibelh."— End  of  Srd 
hie  Conitilulional  Hi.loiy,  pages  329  and  230  of  Bvo.  edit,  of  1039. 

■  end  of  the  fourth  thnpt.T  Jie  obsen-Ba,  ipcoliing  of  the  Puritana: 
Mly  yeara  of  conalanlly  aggravated  moleamiion  of  the  nonconfonn- 
r,  their  nunibera  were  become  greater,  (heir  pfMperity  mora  deeply 
leir  enmity  to  the  eBlablishcd  order  more  irreconciUblB."  He  ac- 
res the  difficilllj  of  the  case,  but  observes  "  that  tlie  obstinacy  of 
iincpre  men  is  not  to  be  qiiollcd  !iy  any  pnnishments  that  do  not 
it«  them,  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  entertain  a  leii  conceit  at 

icaaon,  when  they  find  no  arguments  so  much  relied  on  to  refute  it 
'  force ;  that  statesmen  invariably  take  a  better  new  of  such  quei- 

jpeaii  by  no  means  nnlikel  j,  that  by  reforming  the  abuses  and  cor- 
£  the  apiritual  courts,  by  abandoning  a  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  eo 
leoua  and  so  unduly  attained,  by  abrogating  obnoiious  and  at  beit 
cereiuoniee,  by  restraining  pluralities  of  benefices,  by  ceasing  to 
nance  Che  most  diligent  ministers,  and  by  mors  temper  and  diein- 
esi  in  their  own  behaviour,  the  bishops  would  have  palliated,  to  an 
degree,  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  established  scheme  of  polity, 
want  of  resemblance  to  that  of  other  Proteslant  chnrchea  must  more 
avB  produced.  Such  a  reformation  would  at  least  have  contented 
isonable  and  moderalc  persons  who  occupy  sometimes  a  more  eit- 
:i]und  between  contending  factions  than  the  zealots  of  either  ate  wilt- 
lieve  01  acknowledge." 


LECTURE  XL 

FRANCE — CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WARS. 

In  my  lecture  of  yesterday,  I  concluded  my  observations  on 
the  Reformation. 

I  must  now  turn  to  the  French  history,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing lecture  I  must  endeavour  to  give  you  some  general  notion 
of  the  history  of  a  whole  century,  the  sixteenth. 

In  considering  the  first  part  of  this  century,  I  shall  have 
to  notice  the  wars  of  enterprise  and  ambition  carried  on  by 
the  French  monarchs,  Charles  VIII.  and  his  successors. 

In  considering  the  second  part  of  the  century,  I  shall  have 
to  allude  to  the  great  subject  of  the  civil  and  religious  wars 
of  France. 

These  transactions  and  events  cannot  be  detailed  in  any 
manner,  however  slight. 

I  can  only  make  general  remarks — first,  on  the  one  period, 
and  then  on  the  other ;  mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  such 
books'  as  will  furnish  you  hereafter  with  those  particulars  on 
which  I  am  now  obliged  to  comment,  as  if  you  were  entirely 
acquainted  with  them  already. 

We  left  the  French  history  at  the  death  of  Louis  XL ;  be- 
fore, therefore,  we  arrive  at  the  civil  and  religious  wars  of 
France,  we  must  pass  through  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI IL, 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I. 

Of  these  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  very  adequate 
idea  by  reading  the  works  of  Mr.  Roscoe  and  Dr.  Robertson. 
These  reigns  may  also  be  read  in  Mezeray,  a  writer  of  great 
authority.  Or  they  may  be  read  in  H^nault,  and  Millot,  and 
Velly,  as  the  rest  of  the  French  history  has  been. 

De  Thou  or  Thuanus,  it  may  be  also  observed,  intro- 
duces his  history  with  a  general  review  of  France  and  tho 
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state  of  Europe;  a  portion  of  bis  great  work  that  has  been 
much  admired,  and  then  begins  with  the  year  1546,  a  little 
before  the  death  of  Francis  I.  The  lesson  which  may,  on 
the  whole,  be  derived  from  this  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
centm-y,  is  the  folly,  the  crime,  of  attempting  foreign  con- 
quest :  this  is  the  loading  observation  I  have  to  offer.  Chaiies 
VIII.  of  France  had  descended  into  Italy,  Louis  XII.  must 
therefore  do  the  same ;  so  must  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II. 
The  honour  of  the  French  nation  was,  it  seems,  engaged. 

But  Spain,  which  was  becoming  the  great  rival  state  in 
Europe,  chose  also,  like  France,  to  be,  as  she  conoeived,  power- 
ful and  renowned ;  Ferdinand,  therefore,  and  Charles  Y.  and 
afterwards  Philip  II.,  were  to  waste,  with  the  same  igno- 
rant ferocity,  the  lives  and  happiness  of  their  subjects :  and 
for  what  purpose )  Not  to  keep  the  balance  of  Europe  undis- 
tiirbed;  not  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy,  and  to  abstain 
from  all  projects  of  conquest  themselves ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  rushing  in,  to  contend  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  plunder. 

The  Italians,  in  the  meantime,  whose  unhappy  country* 
was  thus  made  the  arena  on  which  these  imprincipled  comba- 
tants were  to  struggle  with  each  other,  adopted  what  ap- 
peared to  them  the  only  resource, — ^that  of  fighting  the  one 
against  the  other — if  possible  to  destroy  both;  leaguing 
themselves  sometimes  with  France,  sometimes  with  Spain, 
and  suffering  from  each  power  every  possible  calamity ;  while 
they  were  exhibiting,  in  their  own  conduct,  all  the  degrading 
arts  of  duplicity  and  intrigue. 

A  more  wretched  and  disgusting  picture  of  mankind  can- 
not well  be  displayed :  all  the  faults  of  which  man,  in  his 
social  state,  is  capable;  opposite  extremes  of  guilt  united ;  all 
the  vices  of  pusillanimity,  and  all  the  crimes  of  courage. 

*  There  is  a  well-known  beautiful  sonnet  in  the  Italian,  translated  by 
Mr.  Roscoe,  and  imitated  by  Lord  Byron,  a  Lamentation  that  Italy  had 
not  been  more  powerful  or  less  attractive,  which  I  have  seen  an  Italian 
repeat  almost  with  tears. 
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The  miseries  and  degradation  of  Italy  have  never  oeased 
sinoe  the  DeJI  of  the  Boman  empire.  Hie  great  misfortune 
of  this  country  has  always  been,  its  divisions  into  petty 
states,  a  misfortune  that  was  irremediable.  No  cardinal  made 
into  a  sovereign  could  ever  be  expected  to  combine  its  dis- 
cordant parts  into  a  free  government ;  and  unless  this  was 
done,  nothing  was  done ;  could  this,  indeed,  have  been  ef- 
fected, the  Italians  might  have  been  virtuous  and  happy. 

Artifice,  and  a  policy  proverbially  fidthless,  were  vain  ex« 
pedients  against  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe.  But  while 
Italy  was  to  be  thus  destroyed  by  these  unprincipled  de- 
spoilers,  what  in  the  meantime  was  to  be  the  consequence 
to  these  very  monarchies?  In  Spain,  the  real  sources  of 
power  neglected;  immense  revenue  and  no  wealth;  pos- 
sessions multiplied  abroad,  and  no  prosperous  provinces  at 
home;  the  strength  of  the  country  exhausted  in  maintain- 
ing a  powerful  army,  not  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  of 
tyranny  and  injustice;  and  the  whole  system  of  policy,  in 
every  part,  and  on  every  occasion,  a  long  and  di^usting  train 
of  mistake  and  guilt. 

In  France,  the  same  neglect  of  the  real  sources  of  strength 
and  happiness;  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
commimity  employed  in  military  enterprises ;  the  genius  of 
the  nobles  made  more  and  more  warlike ;  military  &me,  and 
the  intrigues  of  gallantry  (congenial  pursuits),  converted  into 
the  only  objects  of  anxiety  and  ambition ;  licentiousness 
everywhere  the  result,  in  the  court  and  in  the  nation;  the 
power  of  the  crown  unreasonably  strengthened;  the  people 
oppressed  with  taxes,  their  interests  never  considered;  the 
energies  of  this  great  country  misdirected  and  abused;  and 
the  science  of  public  happiness  (except,  indeed,  in  the  arts 
of  amusement  and  splendour)  totally  unknown  or  disre- 
garded. 

France  and  Spain,  therefore,  concur  with  Italy  in  com- 
pleting the  lesson  that  is  exhibited  to  our  reflection :  ambi- 
tion and  injustice  have  their  victims  in  the  countries  that 
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invaded  and  destroyed;  and  have  alike  their  victims  in  those 
very  invaders  and  destroyers.  Better  governments  in  all,  or 
in  any,  would  have  made  these'  evils  less ;  and  good  govern- 
ments are  thus,  in  all  times  and  situations  of  the  world,  the 
common  interests  of  every  state,  as  conneoted  with  its  neigh- 
bours, and  of  every  prince  and  people,  as  concerned  in  their 
own  individual  happiness. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  latter 
part  of  the  century.  The  remaining  half  comprehends,  in 
French  history,  the  era  of  the  civil  and  religious  wars,  an  era 
that  is  peculiarly  interesting;  and  the  great  difficulty  is,  to 
prevent  our  minds  from  being  overpowered  and  bewildered 
by  the  vaiiety  of  subjects  which  present  themselves  to  our 
examination. 

The  events  are  striking ;  the  actors  splendid ;  the  interests 
important;  and  could  we  see  and  understand  the  scene,  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  do  the  dramas  of  Otway  or  of 
Shakespeare,  the  eflfect  would  be  even  more  powerful,  and  the 
impression  more  lasting. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  a  great  and  real  tragedy  like 
this,  that  lasted  for  nearly  forty  years,  can  only  be  acquired 
by  a  course  of  reading,  extended  to  a  considerable  length,  and 
somewhat  steadily  sustained.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  more 
than  usually  perplexing  to  know,  on  this  occasion,  what 
books  to  propose.  The  great  historians  of  the  times  are 
Thuanus  and  Davila;  but  the  work  of  Davila  occupies  a  very 
large  foHo,  and  the  history  of  Thuanus  is  extended  through 
neai'ly  six  folios  in  the  original  Latin,  and  through  nearly  ten 
full  quartos  in  the  French  translation. 

I  must  therefore  explain  what  I  think  may  be  attempted, 
and  what  will,  I  conceive,  be  sufficient.  It  will  be  foimd, 
that  the  comprehensive  mind  of  De  Thou  undertook,  and 
accomplished,  the  history  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  France,  and  I  therefore  propose  to  you,  to  confine 
your  attention  to  that  part  which  relates  to  the  French 
history.     The  quarto  work,  the  French  translation,  will  be 
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the  best  to  resort  to ;  and  there  will  be  here  no  difl&culty 
in  selecting  the  history  of  France  from  the  remainder  of  the 
work. 

Again,  a  considerable  part  of  the  narrative  is  employed  on 
the  progress  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  different  provinces  of 
France,  and  on  the  military  operations  of  the  contending 
parties.  These  may  now  be  looked  at  very  slightly.  It  is 
the  conferences,  the  assemblies,  the  manifestoes,  the  treaties, 
the  reasonings  and  views  of  the  Huguenots  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  which  your  observation  should  be  directed. 

Now  these,  though  they  are  detailed,  and  very  properly, 
at  great  length,  by  De  Thou,  do  not,  after  all,  constitute  a 
mass  of  reading  which  may  not,  and  which  ought  not,  to  be 
undertaken.  Even  here,  some  parts  may  be  considered  far 
less  attentively  than  others,  and  with  these  limitations,  and 
on  this  system,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  your 
perusal,  the  great  work  of  one  of  the  first  modem  his- 
torians. 

In  like  manner,  Davila  may  be  read  in  parts ;  the  work 
may  be  referred  to  in  all  the  more  important  particulars, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  views,  interests,  and  intrigues 
of  the  different  leaders  and  factions.  The  narrative  is  re- 
markably unaffected,  perspicuous,  and  complete ;  and  every- 
thing is  so  easy,  natural,  and  relevant  to  the  subject,  that 
the  reader  who  turns  to  consult  the  work  will  unavoidably 
read  on  and  do  more,  and  perceive,  that  if  a  character  is  to 
be  estimated,  or  any  particular  event  to  be  understood,  the 
account  of  Davila  must  necessarily  be  considered. 

The  Duke  of  Epemon,  an  actor  in  these  scenes,  is  related 
by  his  biographer  to  have  been  pleased  with  this  history ;  and, 
above  all,  to  have  commended  the  exact  care  which  the 
author  had  taken  to  inform  himself  of  the  secret  motives  by 
which  the  difierent  parties  and  leaders  were  actuated  at  the 
time. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  family  of  Davila  and  him- 
self were  connected  with  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  that  he  haa 
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been  considered  as  her  apologist ;  that  he  was  an  Italian,  and 
a  soldier ;  and  that  everything  with  him  is,  of  course,  referred 
to  foction  or  to  selfishness.  Ideas  of  civil  or  religious  liberty, 
seem  little  to  have  occurred  to  him ;  and  the  reader  is  to 
consider  his  history  as  supplying  him  with  materials  which 
he  must  combine  with  those  of  other  writers ;  not  in  any  in- 
stance as  furnishing  him  with  conclusions  to  which  he  is  to 
assent,  without  due  hesitation. 

De  Thou  is  likewise  an  historian  of  &cts  and  of  detail,  but 
his  sentiments  are  generous  and  enlarged;  and  the  studenty 
while  he  roads  what  men  were,  and  but  too  often  are,  will 
never  be  suffered  to  forget  what  they  ought  to  be. 

French  literature  is  not  so  eminently  distinguished  for  great 
regular  works  of  history  as  for  memoirs  of  the  great  charac- 
ters of  history.  Books  of  this  kind  are,  of  all,  the  most 
amusing ;  and  when  inspected  by  a  philosophic  eye,  are  often 
well  fitted  to  afford  the  most  important  conclusions.  The 
memoirs  of  Brantome  are  of  this  description.  The  writer  is, 
of  all  others,  himself  the  least  of  a  thinker  or  of  an  instructor; 
but  he  goes  on  with  the  most  captivating  rapidity  and  variety, 
often  superficial  and  inconsistent ;  panegyrising  every  one  he 
has  to  speak  of,  without  the  slightest  moral  discrimination^ 
but  always  supplying  the  reader  with  those  traits  of  character, 
and  peculiarities  of  conduct,  which  render  his  personages 
known  and  familiar  to  us ;  no  longer  seen  in  the  cabinet  or 
the  field,  but  exhibited  in  the  recesses  of  private  life,  just  as 
they  really  were,  with  all  the  whims  and  follies  that  belong 
to  them. 

The  memoirs  of  Sully  finish  the  portrait  of  these  times,  in 
finishing  for  us,  not  only  the  portrait  of  Henry  IV.,  but  in 
^ving  us  many  curious  particidars  respecting  the  practical 
government  of  France,  its  finances,  factions,  and  the  whole 
state  of  its  constitution  and  interests.  The  memoirs,  indeed, 
are  but  a  mass  of  papers,  arranged  by  his  secretaries,  and 
drawn  up  under  his  eye ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  this  upright  minister  did  not  extend  his  virtuous  activity 
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to  the  more  regular  compodtioii  of  a  more  finished  history. 
But  such  as  it  is,  it  is  still  authentic  and  particularly  valuable, 
and  must  be  read.  There  has  been  lately  a  new  edition  and 
translation  of  this  work.  These  are  all  original  works,  and 
in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  perused. 

A  new  edition  of  the  work  of  Brantome  was,  in  1812,  pub- 
lished in  Paris.  It  will  be  far  more  than  supplied  to  an 
English  reader,  by  a  work  of  Mr.  Wrazall — "  Memoirs  of  the 
Kings  of  France  of  the  Race  of  Valois,"  which  is  collected 
from  various  writers  of  this  kind,  is  but  too  amusing,  and  as 
a  companion  to  the  greater  histories,  perfectly  invaluabl& 

There  is  also  a  regular  "History  of  France,'*  by  Mr. 
Wraxall,  from  which  the  reader  will  derive  the  greatest  as- 
sistance, while  engaged  with  the  original  works  of  De  Thou 
and  Davila.  It  is  even  quite  necessary  to  him.  The  nar- 
rative is  drawn  from  many  more  writers  than  could  possibly 
be  read,  or  even  easily  be  consulted;  and  the  particulars 
(brought  together  with  great  diligence)  give  a  very  perspi- 
cuous and  complete  view  of  the  charactars  azid  events  ci 
these  times. 

The  work,  after  having  been  long  neglected,  chiefly,  I 
should  think,  &om  the  anxious  and  critical  nature  of  the 
times  when  it  appeared  (17^5),  was  republidied  by  the  author 
in  1814,  and  enriched,  as  he  supposes  (disfigured,  as  I  con- 
ceive), by  allusions  to  Buonaparte  and  modem  politics.  This 
work  of  Mr.  Wraxall,  with  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  may  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  general  reader.  D'Anquetil's  work,  L'Intrigue 
du  Cabinet,  may  be  added. 

Since  I  wrote  this  lecture,  a  work  has  appeared  by  Lacre- 
telle,  his  History  of  France  during  the  Beligious  Wa»  of 
France. 

This  work,  with  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  may  be  also  suA- 
cient.  The  matter  of  iiie  first  volume  you  wOI  find  better  in 
Bobertson,  and  so  of  other  parts  of  the  work  in  our  own  his- 
torians :  but  this  part  of  the  French  history,  which  we  are 
considering,  he  gives  m  a  very  concise,  agreeaUe,  interesting 
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r.  He  Loiiclio8  upon  tho  right  points,  and  n-ill  facilitate 
iding  of  other  French  liistorians,  if  you  clioose  to  read 
Jso.  Ho  is  too  preat  a  panegyrist  of  Heury  IV.,  and 
nt  take  Bufficieutly  into  account  the  effect  of  the  reli- 
iriticiple,  wliile  eiplainiag  the  history  of  these  times  j 
J  while  eiplttiuiug  the  biatory,  he  seems  not  to  feel 
Bpectable,  how  sublime  may  be  the  principle,  the  devo- 

the  cause  of  sacred  truth  in  many  persona,  while  it 
lUiBport  some  men  into  fooaticism,  and  again,  ia  others, 
i  Qiixed  with  worldly  considerations.  He  bos  some- 
f  the  feult  of  Davila,  with  whom  everything  ia  a  mere 
e  of  ambition. 

while  this  part  of  the  histoiy  of  Fi'ance  is  read,  in 
er  authin-,  English  or  French,  the  obBerrationB  upon 
[ably  must  be  studied;  they  are  more  than  ever  able 
portant. 

Isotnre  was  written  many  years  ago,  and  I  have  now 
ed  such  authors  and  memoirs  as  have  beea  always 
1  by  the  readers  of  history.  But  there  has  lately  ap- 
a  wori[  that,  as  &r  as  the  general  reader  is  concerned, 
!  a  substitute  for  them  all  It  was  drawn  up  for  the 
gical  Library  by  the  late  Mr.  Smedley,  a  most  excellent 
ud  a  very  able  writer.  It  consists  of  three  octavo 
M,  and  gives  the  history  of  the  reformed  church  in 

down  to  the  present  times.  It  is  an  extremely  in- 
tg  and  valuable  work,  beautifully  done,  and  entirely 
scommended. 

ling  now  from  the  books  to  be  read  to  auch  observatioDS 
pe  may  be  useful,  I  have  first  to  remark,  that  these 
1  wars  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
il  as  well  as  of  a  religious  nature ;  they  are  called  the 
id  Religious  Wars. 

nUoned  in  my  lecture  on  the  Eeformation,  how  easily 
icems  of  religion  would  mingle  with  the  politics  of  the 
;  bow  readily  each  would  act  and  react  upon  the  other ; 
ig6  nd  rancour  that  must  ensu^^tthw  was  so  much 
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the  case  in  the  instance  of  France,  that  men  appeared  almost 
to  lose  the  common  attributes  of  their  nature.  Some  of  the 
leading  particulars  seem  to  have  been  as  follows. 

The  great  families  in  France,  though  their  free  constitution 
was  no  more,  though  they  might  now  be  controlled  by  any 
prince  of  ability,  who  dispensed  his  favours  with  care,  and 
suflfered  none  to  become  too  powerful,  were  still  in  themselves 
perfectly  able  to  disturb  the  state  and  to  shake  the  monarchy, 
whenever  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  genius  appeared 
among  them,  or  whenever  a  weak  prince  was  seated  on  the 
throne. 

Francis  I.,  though  formed  to  be  the  idol  of  Frenchmen, 
still  carried  on  a  regular  system  of  inspection  over  his  nobles 
and  their  proceedings  in  every  place  and  province  of  France. 
"  Beware,"  he  said,  on  his  death-bed  to  his  son,  Henry  II., — 
"  beware  of  the  Guises ! "  His  sagacity  was  but  too  well 
shown  by  subsequent  events.  The  historians,  particularly 
Davila,  give  a  very  clear  description  of  the  court  and  of  the 
gi'eat  men  who  were  ready  to  contend  for  power  immediately 
on  his  decease,  and  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Heniy 
II.  The  chances  of  confusion  were  already  very  sufficient, 
but  they  were  still  further  mcreased  when  Francis  II.  came 
to  the  throne,  who  was  not  only  a  minor  and  of  no  capacity, 
but  the  queen-mother  was  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Charles 
IX.  w  as,  again,  a  minor,  and  again  her  son ;  and  she  was 
mother  even  to  Henry  III.,  who  next  mounted  the  throne 
after  Henry  II.  and  Francis  II. 

The  family  of  Guise,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
reigning  family,  produced  distinguished  men,  two  more  par- 
ticularly of  great  genius,  and  of  the  most  aspiring  ambition. 
These  were  the  two  men  whom  Francis  I.  had  dreaded.  The 
Prince  of  Cond^,  as  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  conceived  that  the 
administration  naturally  belonged  to  him ;  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  with  the  ancient  fiimilies,  had  the  same  pre- 
tensions; and  the  queen-mother  had  unhappily  resolved  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government  herself,  and  therefore 
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Tcmred  to  rule  all  competitors  for  authority  bj  dividing  and 
opposing  them  to  each  other. 

As  Catherine  was  a  woman  of  great  natural  ability^  and  as 
Charics  IX.  and  Henry  III.  were  hi  from  being  devoid  of  it^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  authority  of  the  crown  might  still  have 
maintained  itself,  and  preserved  a  tolerable  state  of  peace 
and  order;  but  it  happened  most  unfortunately  that  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  was  a*  Protestant;  the  constable  a  Koman 
Catholic;  the  court  and  the  Guises  were  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  also;  and  the  people  had  been  inflamed 
against  each  other  by  the  natural  progress  of  religious  differ- 
ences. The  Prince  of  Condi,  therefore,  had  only  to  state  the 
grievances  of  the  Calvinists,  and  to  be  their  leader,  the  Duke 
of  Guise  to  assert  the  supposed  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  to  declare  himself  their  chief,  and  long  wars  of  the  most 
exterminating  fury  were  sure  to  be  the  consequence. 

You  will  observe  the  materials  of  destruction  preparing  in 
the  horrible  execution  of  the  Calvinists  by  Francis  I.,  and 
afterwards  by  Henry  11.,  and  in  various  intolerant  edicts  that 
were  from  time  to  time  published. 

There  is  a  book,  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
which  may  be  found  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  Calvin- 
ism into  France,  and  its  first  persecutions  stated  very  concisely. 

The  contests,  therefore,  of  civil  and  religious  hate  were  now 
to  begin.  I  cannot  relate  the  fe-cts;  I  have  to  observe,  there- 
fore, generally, — ^first,  that  the  commencement  of  wars,  par- 
ticularly of  civil  wars,  must  always  be  interesting  to  every 
reader  of  reflection.  We  may  turn  away  our  eyes,  when  the 
sword  has  been  once  drawn,  from  the  crimes  and  the  horrors 
that  ensue ;  but  till  the  first  fatal  act  of  hostility  has  been 
committed,  we  examine  with  care,  we  follow  with  anxiety, 
the  steps  of  the  contending  parties,  and  we  bless  in  silence 
those  real  patriots,  if  any  there  be,  who  have  breathed,  how- 
ever vainly,  the  sounds  of  forbearance  and  kindness ;  who 
have  expostulated,  explained,  conciliated,  and  laboured,  if 
possible;  to  procure  a  pause. 
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Sach  sentiments  ore  felt  oocosionally  even  by  the  very 
actors  in  the  scene.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred in  this  period  of  the  French  history. 

At  the  moment  when  the  civil  wars  were  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out,  and  each  party  stood  prepared  and  in  arms,  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  queen-mother  had  a  conference  by 
regular  appointment,  to  adjust,  if  possible,  terms  of  mutual 
accommodation. 

Their  followers  were  ordered  to  remain  at  a  distance, 
merely  because  it  was  supposed  that  if  they  approached 
each  other,  some  word;  some  look  of  offence  might  be  inter- 
changed, and  in  an  instant  the  kingdom  become  a  scene  of 
blood.  They  were  contented  awhile  to  obey  their  orders, 
but  they  at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to  take 
a  nearer  view  of  each  other,  that  they  might  no  longer  ap- 
pear already  occupied  by  sentiments  of  estrangement  and 
suspicion. 

It  was  then  that  nature  prevailed,  for  one  short  and  rea- 
sonable moment,  over  all  the  more  artificial  impulses  of  mis- 
guided opinion  and  military  duty.  They  recognised  each,  in 
the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  his  brother,  his  relation,  or  his 
friend;  hostility  and  defiance  were  at  an  end  ;  they  saluted 
each  other,  they  embraced,  they  implored  from  each  other 
mutual  compassion  and  forbearance ;  they  deprecated  a  war, 
where  to  conquer  was  not  to  triumph ;  they  mingled  their 
tears — the  tears  of  terror  as  of  affection ;  of  terror,  lest  the 
next  day  should  see  them,  as  it  did  see  them,  drawn  out  in 
fearful  combat  with  each  other,  to  be  friends  and  brothers  no 
more,  to  destroy,  to  pursue  even  to  agony  and  death,  each 
the  generous  and  gallant  man  that  the  chance  of  battle  pre- 
sented to  his  sword. 

And  why  were  scenes  like  these  to  ensue  9  The  Prince  of 
Cond^  requh-ed,  it  seems,  that  the  new  Leaguers  should 
leave  the  court,  and  that  the  late  tolerant  edict  should  be 
observed.  "The  first  does  not  meet  my  wishes,"  said  the 
queen-mother;  "the  second  is  impossible.    Were  we  to  think 
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further  of  this  edict,  all  the  clergy,  a  great  part  of  the  nobi- 
lity, aud  almost  all  the  nation,  would  be  against  u&"  And 
these  were  the  unhappy  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace  that 
could  not  be  removed ! 

If  there  be  any  principle  necessary  to  mankind,  it  is  that 
of  the  civil  obedience  of  the  subject,  that  principle  by  which 
the  single  mind  of  the  ruler  is  able  to  direct  and  control  the 
physical  strength  of  millions ;  if  there  be  any  one  good  that 
is  totally  invaluable  to  our  helpless  condition,  it  is  religion. 
But  there  are  seasons  in  the  history  of  mankind  when  we  are 
tempted  almost  to  wish  tliat  men  could  be  disrobed  at  once 'of 
all  the  distinctions  and  ties  which  belong  to  their  social  state, 
and  thrown  again  into  the  woods  to  take  the  chance  of  savage 
existence,  rather  than  be  suffered  so  frightfully  to  abuse,  so 
intolerably  to  waste,  the  best  materials  of  their  happiness, 
and  the  first  blessings  of  their  nature. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  wars  of  faction,  and  more 
particularly,  as  in  this  case,  of  religious  faction,  should  be 
most  thoroughly  studied ;  that,  as  much  as  possible,  not  only 
the  nature  of  ambition  should  be  known,  but  the  temptations 
of  the  religious  principle,  when  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  should  be  understood ;  that,  as  much  as  possible, 
mankind  may  be  put  upon  their  guard,  not  only  against 
their  rulers,  but  against  themselves;  not  only  against  their 
own  vices,  but  against  the  most  virtuous  tendencies  of  their 
nature. 

I  now  proceed  to  some  further  comments  on  transactions 
to  which  I  can  in  no  other  way  but  in  this,  of  general  com- 
ment, allude. 

The  great  leading  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  these 
wars  ai'c  much  the  same  as  have  been  already  drawn  from 
the  prior  history  of  the  Reformation ;  as, 

1st.  The  slowness  with  which  the  doctrines  of  toleration 
are  comprehended  even  by  the  best  men. 

The  celebmted  Preface  of  Thuanus,  his  Dedication  to  Heniy 
IV.,  the  speeches  and  reasonings  of  the  great  magistrates  of 
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the  realm,  aud  of  all  the  friends  to  order  and  peace,  such 
as  they  are  given  in  his  History,  all  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
Forbearance  to  the  Protestants  is  never  argued  upon  any 
general  principle,  such  as  the  right  of  private  judgment; 
but  upon  the  inefl&cacy  of  force  and  punishment  to  convince 
men  of  their  errors.  Good  men,  even  if  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened, could  probably  then  venture  on  no  other  language,  and 
indeed  naturally  adopted  the  argument  that  admits  of  no 
answer. 

The  parties  themselves  seem  always  to  have  supposed  each 
that  the  other  was  abominable  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator, 
and  that  as  such  they  were  to  be  punished  and  subdued  by 
all  who  had  any  proper  sense  of  religion. 

The  wars  were  repeatedly  closed  and  renewed.  The  court 
and  the  Catholics  could  never  rest  satisfied,  on  the  one  side, 
while  the  Protestants  exercised  their  religion  in  the  face  of 
day;  and  the  Protestants,  on  the  other  side,  could  never 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  proper 
security. 

The  manifestoes,  edicts,  and  mutual  complaints,  indicate 
very  completely  the  particular  nature  of  religious  animosity, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  well  studied. 

2ndly.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  concord  were  the  same 
as  they  have  always  been. 

The  questions  to  be  settled  were,  the  exercise  of  public 
worship,  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  ministers  of  the  pre- 
vailing communion,  the  admission  to  places  of  honour  and 
influence ;  and  in  these  civil  wars  the  Calvinists  were  so  in- 
ferior in  strength  to  their  opponents^  that  even  the  education 
of  their  children,  the  rites  of  burial  and  marriage,  the  equal 
participation  of  the  laws,  and  other  similar  considerations, 
were  all  subjects  of  contention.  But  though  always  defeated 
in  the  field,  thoTigh  always  inferior  in  number  and  resources 
to  their  opponents,  they  were  never  totally  subdued.  It  is 
said  that  in  number  they  were  not  above  one-tenth  of  the 
whole. 
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Before  the  civil  wars  began,  they  were  dragged  to  the 
stake;  but  during  them,  they  continually  obtained  edicts 
which  rendered  their  existence  more  tolerable.  Like  their 
gallant  and  virtuous  leader,  the  Admiral  Coligny,  they  never 
despaired  of  the  common  cause,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
procure  something  like  forbearance  and  respect  from  their 
unenlightened  opponents.  The  sort  of  success  that  they  ob- 
tained, and  the  iiguries  they  inflicted  on  their  adversaries^ 
are  calculated  to  teach  mankind  not  only  that  men  cannot  be 
influenced  in  their  religious  opinions  by  force,  but  that  every 
sect  is  to  be  managed  (even  on  the  mere  principles  of  worldly 
policy)  with  proper  deference  and  kindness ;  that  the  objects 
clamoured  for  by  the  bigoted  are  not  worth  the  risk  of  such 
contention  as  they  may  occasion;  that  men,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  with  or  without  success,  will  die  in  support  of 
what  they  think  the  truth;  and  that  they  may  often  be 
enabled  thus  to  die,  amid  the  calamities  aud  slaughter  of 
their  persecutors. 

3dly.  There  were  conferences  of  divines  to  settle  religious 
differences,  as  in  other  countries,  during  and  after  the  Kefor- 
mation,  and  with  the  same  ill  success. 

An  account  of  one  of  them,  where  the  celebrated  Theodore 
Beza  took  a  distinguished  part,  is  given  by  De  Thou.  The 
whole  relation  is  curious  and  instructive.  But  disputations, 
like  these,  what  are  they?  Lambert  disputed  before  Henry 
VIII.  against  his  bishops,  and  was  defeated.  A  Protestant 
divine  was  in  like  manner  overpowered  before  Henry  IV.  in 
France,  as  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  Koman  Catholic  di- 
vine before  Elizabeth  in  England. 

Public  disputations  of  this  kind  are  characteristics  of  the 
age,  and  indicative  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  on  these  subjects;  they  should  therefore  be  considered. 

When,  indeed,  Henry  IV.  afterwards  announced  that  he 
was  ready  to  be  converted,  if  proper  arguments  coxdd  be  offered 
to  him,  the  reasonings  of  the  Roman  CathoHo  divines  were 
successful,  and  they  demonstrated  to  him  the  doctrines  of 
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auricular  confession,  the  invooation  of  saints,  and  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Papal  see.  These,  it  seems,  were  the  points 
on  which  the  scruples  of  the  king  had  happened  to  fialL  On 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  he  had  no  difficulty. 

All  history  thus  shows,  what  all  theory  announces,  that 
speculative  truth,  particularly  in  religious  questions,  can  be 
left  with  best  advantage  to  the  silent  influence  and  ultimate 
decision,  not  of  creeds  and  councils,  but  of  free  inquiry. 

Again,  there  appeared  in  these  religious  wars  the  same 
want  of  good  &ith  that  has  so  often  marked  the  conduct  of 
the  ruling  sect ;  the  same  inextinguishable  resentment ;  the 
same  unwillingness  to  be  satisfied,  while  their  opponents  were 
suffered  to  appear  in  any  state  but  that  of  total  degradation 
and  submission;  and  then  the  next  lesson  is  this,  that  the 
whole  of  the  history  bears  testimony  to  the  impolicy  of  a 
temperament  so  unjust  and  so  irreligious. 

Even  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  extinguished  not 
the  evil  which  the  court  meant  to  remedy ;  it  only  made  their 
anxieties,  and  perhaps  even  their  dangers,  the  greater. 

Thus  far  the  religious  wars  of  France  seem  to  exhibit  the 
same  features  and  lessons  of  instruction  that  are  presented  by 
other  religious  wars,  whatever  be  the  ruling  sect,  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  the  Protestant;  but  in  one  respect  these  were  dis- 
tinguishable from  aU  others  that  Europe  has  witnessed;  their 
more  than  usual  horrors;  their  singularly  atrocious  crimes; 
in  none  others  were  all  the  charities  and  obligations  of  man- 
kind so  violated,  and  all  the  common  principles  of  mercy  and 
justice  so  outraged  and  set  at  nought.  This  seems  to  indicate 
not  only  the  necessity  of  a  free  government  to  humanise 
men,  but  also  that  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  are  of  all  other  sects  the  most  intolerant  and 
cruel. 

The  reason  is,  that  they  are  more  under  the  influence  of 
their  spiritual  guides ;  and  every  sect  will  be  found  more  or 
less  intolerant  and  cruel,  as  this  is  more  or  less  the  case.  A 
spiritual  director,  like  every  human  being,  abuses  the  poi 
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that  is  given  him.  The  more  unlimited  the  power,  the  greater 
the  abuse ;  and  whether  it  be  the  Brahmin  of  the  east,  the 
Calvinistic  preacher  in  Scotland,  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  France  and  Spain,  the  effect  proceeds  from  the  same 
cause,  and  is  proportioned  to  it 

The  spiritual  guide,  in  these  cases,  generally  deceives  him- 
self, and  always  deceives  his  follower,  by  considering  the 
cause  in  which  his  passions  have  got  engaged  as  the  cause  of 
the  Deity.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  appears  from 
this  very  history  that  men  may  sometimes  teach  themselves 
the  same  identification  of  their  own  religious  opinions  with 
the  cause  of  the  Deity,  by  the  workings  of  their  own  mind, 
even  toitkout  the  interference  of  any  spiritual  instructor. 

For  instance,  Poltrot  (Vol.  iii.  394,  De  Thou)  assassinated 
the  first  Duke  of  Guise.  "  Poltrot  had  embraced,"  says  the 
historian,  "  with  great  ai'dour  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  en- 
raged at  the  success  of  this  great  Catholic  leader,  he  resolved 
to  destroy  him.  He  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees  to  ask 
in  prayer  from  the  Almighty  whether  his  design  to  kill  the 
tyrant,"  as  he  called  him,  "  wa«,  or  was  not,  derived  from 
heaven.  He  had  implored  to  be  accordingly  fortified  in  his 
resolution,  or  not ;  and  he  perpetitited  the  murder  under  the 
beUef  that  he  had  been  inspired  to  do  so."  Poltrot  was 
a  Protestant,  and  had  no  spiritual  director;  but  Smedley 
considers  Poltrot  only  as  a  rufi&an,  not  as  a  fanatic. — P.  263, 
voL  i,  of  his  Religious  Wars. 

On  a  principle  of  this  kmd,  and  what  is  still  more  dreadful, 
generally  with  the  sanction  of  the  deliberations  and  reason- 
ings of  some  priest  or  confessor,  was  the  life  of  Henry  III. 
taken  away,  and  that  of  Henry  IV.  several  times  attempted. 

Even  the  enthusiasm  of  Ravilliac,  who  at  last  assassinated 
Henry  IV.,  though  it  reached  insanity,  was  religious  insanity; 
so  carefid  should  all  religious  men  be  never  to  lose  sight  for 
a  moment  of  their  moral  obligations ;  if  they  once  do,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  point  of  enthusiasm,  or  even  of  guilt, 
they  may  not  reach. 
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But  not  only  were  murders  of  this  nature  committed,  but 
a  massacre  (I  allude  to  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew),  a 
massacre  of  every  person  of  consequence  that  belonged  to  the 
inferior  sect,  under  cover  of  a  reconciliation,  was  actually  both 
conceived,  and  almost  entirely  perpetrated;  and  that,  by  the 
first  people  of  rank  in  France  regularly  deliberating,  con- 
triving, and  executing,  slowly  and  systematically,  what  is  not 
pardoned  to  human  nature  even  in  her  wildest  transports  of 
sudden  fury  and  brutal  folly. 

With  all  the  latitude  that  can  be  imagined  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious hatred,  nothing  but  evidence  totally  irresistible  could 
reconcile  the  mind  to  the  belief  of  such  an  astonishing  project 
of  guilt  and  horror. 

The  entire  and  total  separation  and  hatred  that  existed 
between  the  two  religious  sects  must  have  been  carried  to  an 
extent  now  inconceivable,  or  such  a  scheme  could  never  have 
been  devised,  and  still  less  executed. 

Could  it  have  been  supposed  possible  that  such  a  secret 
as  this  should  have  been  so  kept,  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  whole  community,  an  entire  description  of  brave  men, 
should  be  slaughtered  in  their  beds  and  in  the  streets,  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces,  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thou- 
sand human  beings,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  combina- 
tion or  resistance  against  their  murderers?  Yet  such  was 
the  fact. 

All  memoirs  and  historians  make  mention  of  this  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  each  becomes  worth  consulting,  by 
noticing  some  particulars  not  noticed  by  the  rest.  Davila,  at 
other  times  so  interesting  from  his  minuteness,  and  judicious 
minuteness,  disappoints  expectation.  The  subject  could  not 
well  be  dwelt  upon  by  any  historian  like  him,  who  must  have 
vnshedy  at  least,  to  think  well  of  Catherine,  with  whose 
court  he  had  been  connected.  De  Thou  enters  more  into 
the  detail. 

After  the  first  emotions  of  astonishment^  indignation,  and 
horror  have  subsided,  we  may,  perhaps,  not  unprofitably  turn 
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to  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the  perpetrators  of  snch 
atrocities  could  reconcile  them  (and  they  did  reconcile  them) 
to  their  own  views  of  religion  and  virtue.  Men  on  their 
death-beds  were  known  to  consider  the  part  they  took  in  these 
extraordinary  crimes,  as  meritorious  with  the  Deity.  The- 
massacre  was  defended  by  reasonings  at  Rome;  by  an  oration 
of  the  eloquent  Muretus ;  by  the  sermons  of  divines,  and  the 
apologies  of  men  in  the  highest  stations,  and  even  sanctioned 
by  public  authority  at  Paris. 

The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  exhibit  so  awful  an  instance 
(and  this  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  enor- 
mities) of  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  the  human  mind 
is  placed,  when  it  once  consents,  on  whatever  account,  whe- 
ther of  supposed  religion,  or  imagined  duty,  to  depart  from 
the  great  and  acknowledged  precepts  of  morality.  I  nmst 
for  ever  press  this  point  upon  your  remembrance — ^the  great 
code  of  mercy  and  justice  impressed  upon  the  human  heart 
by  the  Creator — an  attention  to  it  can  alone  keep  you  safe 
from  the  possible  delusions  of  religious  zeaL 

The  Protestant  part  of  Europe  at  the  time,  and  posterity 
ever  since,  have  vindicated  the  rights  of  insulted  reason  and 
religion.  It  is  some  melancholy  consolation  to  observe,  that 
even  the  abominable  court  itself  was,  at  first,  obliged  to  pre- 
tend, and  their  apologists  since,  that  they  only  anticipated  a 
projected  insurrection  of  the  Huguenots.  Charles  IX.  seems 
never  to  have  known  health  or  cheerfulness  again :  he  had 
pages  to  sing  him  to  sleep;  and  he  at  last  died,  ere  his  youth 
had  well  passed  away,  lost  and  destroyed  in  body  as  in  mind, 
and,  if  possible,  an  object  of  compassion. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  Catherine,  while  urging  on  her 
hesitating  son,  could  quote  a  passage  from  the  sermon  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bitonto,  to  assure  him  that  pity  to  a  heretic 
was,  in  fact,  but  cruelty,  and  cruelty,  pity !  But  there  were 
governors  in  some  of  the  provinces,  that  replied  to  the 
mandate  of  their  sovereign^  "  We  are  good  citizens,  we  are 
brave  soldiers^  but  we  are  not  exeoutioners."     '^Excida^ 
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ilia  dies/'  said  the  virtuous  De  Thou,  ashamed  of  his  coun- 
trymen, 

'*  Excidat  ilia  dies  asvo,  ne  pestera  eredmt 
Secnla,  nos  certe  taceamus  et  obruta  miiltft 
Nocte  tegi  propris  patiamur  crimioa  gentia»** 

Mankind,  from  a  sense  of  their  common  nature^  might  Tvish 
the  same» 

Such  seem  the  general  reflections  that  may  occur  to  us 
while  we  are  engaged  in  earlier  parts  of  the  annals  of  this 
period.  But  in  reading  the  history  of  these  civil  and  reli- 
gious wars,  you  must  observe,  that  though  for  some  time  the 
Eoman  Catholics  are  united  with  the  court  in  opposition  to 
the  Protestants,  yet  at  length  a  new  scene  opens^  and  the 
contest  is  carried  on  against  the  Protestants^  bj  the  Roman 
Catholics  thermelvesy  with  or  witkout  the  assistance  of  the 
court.  The  celebrated  combination,  called  the  "League," 
makes  its  appearance  (a  combination  independent  of  the 
crown) ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  throne  itself  is  at  last 
shaken,  and  the  crown  neariy  overpowered  by  positive  re- 
bellion. 

This  League,  therefore,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
these  civil  and  religious  wars,  and  they  may  be  thus  divided 
into  two  parts,  before  and  after  it.  This  last  is,  like  the 
former,  a  portion  of  history  that  should  be  well  studied ; 
Davila  and  De  Thou,  particularly  Davila,  should  be  careful! j 
read.  There  is  also  a  history  of  the  League  by  Maimbouig, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  He  is  never  considered 
as  a  writer  sufficiently  temperate ;  his  hatred  of  the  Calvinists 
was  such,  that  his  representations  must  always  be  read  with 
very  great  caution.  You  have  the  work  of  D'Anquetil  on 
the  subject. 

The  whole  account  is  very  well  given  by  Wraxall,  and  to 
him  I  refer  you.  You  wiU  find  in  Lacretelle  a  concise  and 
intelligible  detail  of  it. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  part  of  the  history  is,  that 
the  second  Duke  of  Guise  had  ability  enough  to  get  himself 
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considered  as  the  defender  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
to  form  an  union  in  support  of  it,  without  any  authority  from 
the  crown ;  to  point  tlie  zeal  of  the  Catholics  against  the 
king  as  an  enemy  to  the  faith ;  to  avail  himself  of  the  vices 
and  indolence  of  the  prince ;  and  to  improve  every  favourable 
circumstance  so  Bucccssfully,  as  at  last  almost  to  mount  the 
throne  amid  an  insurrection  at  Paris ;  finally  (though  he  did 
not  then  mount  the  throne),  to  resume  his  plans,  after  the 
king's  escape  from  the  capital,  and  to  urge  on  his  projects,  till 
he  was  at  last  himself  assassinated  by  order  of  the  wretched 
monarch,  who  could  see,  as  he  thought,  no  other  expedient 
to  preserve  longer  his  crown,  his  liberty,  or  his  life. 

Of  transactions  like  these  there  is,  evidently,  no  part  that 
may  not  be  instructive.  I  cannot  enter  into  any  narrative, 
but  I  will,  as  before,  offer  some  general  remarks,  to  be  left 
for  your  consideration,  when  you  come  to  read  the  history 
yom'selves.  How,  for  instance,  could  such  an  armed  union 
as  this  of  the  League,  ever  make  its  appearance  without  being 
instantly  put  down  by  the  crown  ?  How  could  it  be  ever 
joined  by  men  who  did  not,  from  the  first,  mean  to  alter  the 
government,  or  at  least  to  change  the  monarch  1 

Questions  like  these  will  show  you  the  importance  of  these 
transactions,  for  they  involve  in  their  consideration  many 
points  that  will  always  be  of  importance  to  every  good 
citizen  and  every  good  government  that  can  be  found  among 
mankind. 

From  a  note  in  Sully,  where  these  transactions  are  alluded 
to,  it  may  be  collected,  that  there  are  several  MSS.  in  the 
king's  library  at  Paris  that  would  throw  great  light  on  the 
first  origin  and  progress  of  this  unconstitutional  combination. 
But  even  in  Maimbourg,  the  reader  will  find  (and  given 
apparently,  upon  sufficient  authority)  the  first  draft  of  this 
association  (afterwards  called  the  "  League"),  which  the  Duke 
of  Guise  caused  to  be  circulated  in  a  part  of  France. 
It  is  not  known  to,  or  at  least  is  not  noticed  by,  the  great 
historians ;  but  it  appears  to  me  remarkable,  as  enabling  us 
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to  observe  the  manner  by  which  men  may  be  gradually  led 
£rom  one  step  to  another,  till  they  arrive  ultimately  at  positive 
rebellion. 

The  terms  of  the  first  association,  as  given  by  Maimbourg, 
not  by  the  great  historians,  appear  to  express  nothing  but 
devotion  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  loyalty  to  the  monarch. 
The  difficulty  must  always  have  been,  how  to  throw  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

In  the  articles,  therefore,  there  is  a  chief  of  the  League 
mentioned,  and  but  slightly ;  only  twice  with  any  distinct- 
ness, and  always  in  subordination  to  the  king.  The  strongest 
expression  is  this :  "  The  chief  of  the  aforesaid  association, 
who  is  Monsieur  d'Humiers,  to  whom  we  promise  to  render 
all  honour  and  obedience,"  &c.  This  chief  might  evidently 
have  been  afterwards  altered,  and  made  the  Due  de  Guise. 
But  in  the  celebrated  formulary  of  the  League,  what  was  at 
last,  and  afterwards,  circulated  and  signed,  as  it  is  given  by 
Mezeray,  D'Aubign^,  and  Davila,  and  as  it  is  understood  by 
De  Thou,  though  there  is  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  there  is  an 
unlimited  obedience  distinctly  acknowledged  to  the  head  of  the 
League ;  and  with  these  remarkable  words  annexed,  *'  with- 
out exception  of  persons."  That  is,  an  obedience  was  acknow- 
ledged, unknown  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  without 
bounds ;  and  that  ultimately  attached  itself  not  to  the  king, 
but  to  the  chief  of  the  League,  and  to  him  alone,  "without 
exception  of  persons." 

Here,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  instances  in  history,  which 
are  to  teach  men  very  carefully  to  watch  over  the  erection  of 
any  power  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  their  country — 
any  power  which  may  be  brought  into  competition  with  the 
existing  authorities.  How  careful  they  must  be  on  this  point, 
if  they  really  mean  only  to  improve  that  constitution,  and  do 
not  mean  eventually  to  overthrow  it.  This  is  my  first  obser- 
vation, but  the  history  of  this  League  exhibits,  among  many 
lessons,  another  that  may  be  mentioned. 

T 
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The  intoleranco  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  zeal  of 
their  preachers,  were  of  great  and  indeed  of  indispensable  ser- 
vice to  the  Duke  of  Guise^  in  the  gradual  prosecution  of  his 
ambitious  designs.  During  the  first  part  of  the  history  of 
these  civil  wars,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  enforced  the  doc- 
trines of  intolerance  against  the  Protestants,  and  united  with 
the  court ;  that  is,  they  inflamed  the  animosities  of  the  par- 
ties, and,  in  fact,  did  every  injury  to  the  state  and  to  religion 
that  was  possible.  During  the  latter  part,  the  same  clergy 
were  employed  in  the  cause  of  the  League,  opposed  to  the 
Protestants  indeed,  and  engaged  in  support  of  the  supposed 
cause  of  religion,  but  opposed  to  the  king  alsa 

^The  king  is  no  good  Catholic,"  said  the  preachers. 
^  Religion  will  be  destroyed  among  us.**  I  quote  &x)m  the 
historian.  Examples  of  this  kind  in  history  have  taught 
statesmen  most  anxiously  to  deprecate,  at  all  times,  the 
interference  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  politics  of  the 
state. 

Their  zeal  may  be  virtuous,  and  often  is,  but  they  see  every- 
thing through  the  mist  of  that  zeal ;  they  exaggerate,  they 
inflame  the  people,  they  inflame  themselves ;  they  set  into 
motion  a  principle  (the  religious  principle),  against  which,  if 
it  once  becomes  inflamed,  no  other  principle  of  reason  or  pro- 
priety can  be  successfully  opposed.  They  have  been  natunJly 
accustomed  to  look  in  one  direction,  and  they  are  therefore, 
though  men  of'  education,  seldom  aUe  to  take  a  view,  suffi- 
ciently extended,  of  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 
This  was  the  opinion  even  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

Such  statesmen,  therefore,  as  have  meant  ill,  have  often 
converted  men  of  this  sacred  character  into  instruments  to 
serve  their  own  political  purposes ;  and  such  statesmen  as 
have  endeavoured  well,  have  but  too  often  found  them  impe- 
diments to  their  designs.  All  history  enforces  upon  the  at- 
tention disagreeable  conclusions  of  this  nature,  and  pious  and 
good  men  should  be  aware  of  it ;  though  I  cannot  mean  that 
men,  because  they  are  clergymen,  should  cease  to  be  citizens. 
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I  state  the  lessons  and  monitions  of  history,  more  particularly 
of  this  period  of  history.  The  impression  which  it  had  let 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  must  have  been  of  this  kind ;  for 
when  the  late  Dr.  Price,  about  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  preached  a  sort  of  political  discourse  at  the  Old 
Jewry,  which  he  afterwards  published,  Mr.  Burke  was  imme- 
diately reminded  of  the  very  times  we  are  now  considering — 
the  times  of  the  League  in  France.  He  mentions  them  along 
with  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  so  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Scotland  and  England ;  and  he  admonishes  the 
doctor,  that  men  like  him,  men  of  his  sacred  profession,  were 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  had  nothing  of  politics  but 
the  passions  they  excite. 

Another  observation  must  also  be  made.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  found  a  no  less  effective,  though  more  unworthy  sup- 
port in  the  king  and  in  the  court  itself,  than  he  did  in  the 
clergy ;  that  is,  he  found  a  support  in  their  profligacy,  their 
waste  of  public  money,  their  scandalous  disposal  of  places 
of  trust  and  honour,  and  their  total  disregard  of  public 
opinion. 

These  vices  produced  in  the  people  that  effect,  which  they 
have  invariably  done,  and  which  they  can  never  foil  to  do. 
It  is  possible  that  circumstances  may  not  be  sufficiently  cri- 
tical to  produce,  exactly  at  the  time,  insurrections  and  revolu- 
tions, but  the  materials  for  these  most  dreadful  calamities 
are  always  ready,  when  such  flagitious  conduct  has  been  at  all 
persevered  in. 

The  great  on  these  occasions  have  no  right  to  blame  the 
populace ;  they  have  themselves  first  exhibited  the  vices  and 
crimes,  to  the  commission  of  which  they  were  more  particu- 
larly liable ;  and  the  vulgar  do  no  more,  when  they  break 
out,  in  their  turn,  into  acts  of  brutality  and  ferocity.  Man- 
ners and  principles  are  propi^ted  downwards,  and  on  this 
account  the  lower  orders,  to  a  considerable  extent,  become 
what  they  are  made  by  the  example  of  their  superiors.   This 
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example  may  be  vicious,  or  may  be  virtuous ;  in  either  case 
it  cannot  but  have  influence. 

Lastly,  I  must  remark,  that  there  are  several  parts  of  this 
history  of  the  League,  that  seem  almost  to  have  announced 
to  us,  two  centuries  ago,  the  unhappy  events  of  modem 
times. 

When  we  turn,  for  example,  to  the  account  of  the  day  of 
the  barricadoes  in  Paris,  we  have  the  siege  of  the  Louvre, 
the  Swiss  guards,  the  flight  of  the  king,  the  tumultuous  capi- 
tal, the  committees,  and  other  particulars,  that  might  almost 
lead  us  to  imagine,  that  we  were  but  reading  a  detail  of  the 
transactions  that  lately  took  place  in  the  very  same  metro- 
polis ;  that,  in  fact,  we  were  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Such  are,  I  think,  some  of  the  general  reflections  which 
belong  to  these  civil  and  religious  wars  in  France,  in  both 
their  different  stages,  before  and  after  the  project  of  the 
League. 

I  must  now  leave  you  to  read  the  history  for  yourselves. 
I  may  observe,  indeed,  before  you  do  so,  that  these  scenes 
have  been  always  recommended  to  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  mankind,  not  only  because  they  have  exhibited,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  workings  of  the  two  great  passions  of 
civil  and  religious  hate,  but  because  times  so  extraordinary 
were  calcidated  to  produce,  and  did  produce,  characters  the 
most  extraordinary ;  fierce  crimes,  unbridled  licentiousness, 
but  accompanied  with  great  courage  and  ability  in  the  one 
sex,  and  with  genius  and  spirit  in  the  other.  These  have 
always  more  particularly  marked  this  singular  era,  and  have, 
therefore,  had  a  charm  for  the  readers  of  history,  not  derived, 
I  fear,  from  any  very  respectable  desire  either  of  philosophic 
entertainment  or  instruction. 

Brantome  has  been  always  read,  but  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Valois,  by  Wraxall,  may  be  found  an  ample  speci- 
men of  the  characters  and  anecdotes  which  belong  to  this 
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part  of  history ;  and  you  may  in  this  work  occupy  yourselves 
more  than  sufficiently  in  a  species  of  reading,  by  which  every 
one,  I  fear,  may  be  amused,  and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  can  be 
improved. 

I  must  here  close  my  account  of  these  civil  and  religious 
wars,  which  will  be  found,  when  perused,  too  busy  in  events, 
and  too  fertile  in  character,  to  be  treated  in  any  other  but 
this  indistinct  and  general  manner. 

But  as  the  student  is  thus  supposed  to  approach  the  great 
subject  of  the  civil  and  religious  wars,  by  which  in  France, 
and  everywhere  in  Europe,  these  ages  were  distinguished,  I 
cannot  conclude  this  part. of  my  lecture  without  making  one 
observation  more,  however  obvious  j  it  is  this :  that  the 
theatre  of  the  world  is  not  the  place  where  we  are  to  look  for 
religion ;  her  more  natural  province  must  ever  be  the  scenes 
of  domestic  and  social  life  :  too  elevated  to  take  the  lead  in 
cabinets  and  camps,  to  appear  in  the  bustle  and  ostentation 
of  a  court,  or  the  tumults  of  a  popular  assembly,  amid  the 
struggles  of  political  intrigue,  or  the  vulgar  pursuits  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  Religion  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the 
pictures  that  appear  of  her  in  history.  The  form  that  is 
there  seen  is  an  earthly  and  counterfeit  resemblance,  which 
we  must  not  mistake  for  the  divine  originaL 
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HENBT  lY.  AND  THE  LOW  COUNTBIES. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  made  some  remarks  on  the  civil  and 
religions  wars  of  France^  before  and  during  the  League. 
The  reign  of  the  celebrated  Henry  IV.  forms  the  concluding 
part  of  this  remarkable  era. 

The  great  historical  French  work,  on  the  subject  of  his  life 
and  reign,  is  by  PIrlfixe ;  but  De  Thou,  Sully,  Mably,  I'ln- 
trigue  du  Cabinet,  with  Wraxall,  will  be  the  best  authors,  as 
I  conceive,  to  recommend  to  your  attention.  You  may  read 
Lacretelle ;  he  is  too  fevoumble.  You  may  in  these  works 
read  the  narrative  of  his  eventful  life.  I  cannot  enter  into 
it.  A  few  general  observations  on  the  whole  is  all  that  I 
can  attempt  to  offer. 

The  situation  of  Henry  while  mounting  the  throne  of 
France,  was  so  beset  with  difficulties,  that  as  we  read  the  his- 
tory, we  can  scarcely  imagine  how  he  is  ever  to  become  suc- 
cesssful,  though  we  already  know  that  such  was  the  event. 
He  was  a  Huguenot,  and  the  nation  could  not  therefore  en- 
dure that  he  should  be  king ;  he  had  been  leagued  with 
Henry,  the  former  king,  while  that  prince  was  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  great  object  of  national 
admiration ;  he  had  a  disputed  title ;  an  able  and  experienced 
general  to  oppose  him  in  Mayenne,  the  brother  of  the  mur- 
dered Guise,  backed  by  a  triumphant  party,  and  by  the 
furious  Parisians.  Lastly,  he  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  in- 
terference of  one  of  the  most  consummate  generals  that  ever 
appeared,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
infantry,  then  the  first  in  the  world. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Henry,  with  some  assistance  from 
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fortune,  fairly,  slowly,  and  laboriously,  won  and  deserved  his 
crown. 

This  part  of  the  history  is  well  given  by  Wrazall,  from  De 
Thou  and  others. 

But  Henry  had  not  only  to  win  the  crown,  but  to  wear  it ; 
not  only  to  acquire,  but  preserve  it. 

Now  the  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  Henry's  life  is,  the 
wisdom  of  generous  policy,  the  prudence  of  magnanimity. 
To  these  he  owed  his  success.  There  was  nothing  narrow  in 
his  views,  no  ungovernable  animosity  that  rankled  in  his 
memory ;  he  forgot,  he  forgave,  he  offered  &vourable  terms,  he 
negotiated,  with  all  the  fearless  liberality  of  an  elevated  mind. 
The  path  of  honourable  virtue  was  here,  as  it  always  is,  that 
of  true  policy,  that  of  safety  and  happiness.  The  result  was, 
that  he  was  served  by  men  who  had  been  opponents  and  re- 
bels, more  faithfully  than  other  princes  have  been  by  their 
favourites  and  dependents. 

Henry  has  always  been,  and  with  some  justice,  the  idol  of 
the  French  nation.  But  in  his  private  life  two  fatal  passions 
reduce  him  (great  as  he  was  in  public)  to  a  level  with  his 
fellow  mortals,  and  sometimes  far  below  them. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  virtuous  Sully  remonstrated  against 
his  passion  for  play.  Again,  Henry  seems  never  to  have  sus- 
pected that  domestic  comfort  was  only  to  be  purchased  by 
domestic  virtue.  In  respect  of  the  Princess  of  Cond€  such 
was  his  licentious  nature,  such  the  result,  as  is  always  the 
case,  of  the  long  indulgence  of  his  passions,  that  he  is,  in 
this  affair,  as  far  as  I  can  imderstand  the  history,  very  little 
to  be  distinguished  &'om  a  mere  violent  and  unprincipled 
tyrant. 

The  name  of  Henry  IV.  may  remind  us  of  a  celebrated 
work,  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire.  This  extraordinary  writer 
was  allowed  to  be  a  poet  by  Gibbon,  and  an  historian  by 
Eobertson.  The  poem  wiU  exhibit  him  in  both  capacities. 
It  should  be  read  immediately  after  reading  the  history  of 
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these  times.  Thus  read,  it  will  strike  the  judgment  and  re- 
fresh the  knowledge  of  the  student,  while  it  exercises  his  taste, 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  animates  his  imagination.  The  work 
was  considered  by  its  author  merely  as  a  poem,  and  not  a 
history ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  valuable  for  the  descriptions 
which  it  gives  of  the  great  characters  and  events  of  these 
times,  drawn  with  great  beauty  and  force,  and  evidently  by 
the  pencil  of  a  master.  It  will  be  found  very  entertaining, 
read  in  the  way  I  propose.  On  the  whole,  the  striking  scenes 
of  this  celebrated  period  in  French  history  (the  period  of  the 
sixteenth  century)  attach  powerfully  on  our  attention  ;  but 
we  must  never  forget  to  remark  those  incidents  which  paint 
the  manners,  laws,  and  constitution  of  any  people  whose  an- 
nals we  are  reading.  Incidents  of  this  kind  may  be  found — 
many  of  them  in  De  Thou,  some  in  Davila,  many  more  in 
very  inferior  authors,  such  as  L'Etoile.  Every  information 
of  this  sort  is  collected  with  great  diligence  and  propriety  of 
selection  by  Wraxall :  a  large  part  of  his  work  is  very  pro- 
perly dedicated  to  the  delineation  of  the  arts,  manners,  com- 
merce, government,  and  internal  situation  of  society ;  first, 
under  the  later  princes  of  the  House  of  Valois,  and  secondly, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

This  author  does  not  seem  to  have  studied  the  science  of 
political  economy  with  the  same  diligence  which  he  has 
exerted  in  his  more  immediate  department  of  history ;  and 
therefore  his  conclusions  on  these  subjects  must  be  read  with 
great  caution.  The  science  seems  to  have  been  still  more 
unknown  to  the  statesmen  and  historians  of  France ;  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  understand  their  reasonings,  or  benefit 
by  their  remarks  when  such  matters  are  touched  upon. 

The  fiicts  and  anecdotes  of  these  times,  which  Wraxall  has 
collected,  exhibit  a  most  afflicting  picture  of  licentiousness 
and  vice.  The  historian  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
can  only  find  three  virtues  then  in  existence — courage,  friend- 
ship, and,  what  could  be  less  expected,  "filial  obedience ;"  a 
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scanty  catalogue,  which  it  seems  cannot  be  enlai'ged.  Yet 
was  this  the  age  of  religious  wars  !  So  much  more  easy  it  is 
to  contend  about  religion,  than  to  practise  it. 

The  arts  of  luxury  and  splendour  seem  to  have  been  fully 
displayed  in  the  courts  and  castles  of  the  great  barons.  The 
peasants  and  lower  orders  were,  in  the  meantime,  lost  in 
wretchedness  and  ignorance,  and  debased  by  oppression. 
Even  the  higher  orders  themselves,  amid  all  their  costly 
excesses,  were  exposed  to  many  evils  and  inconveniences 
which  we  of  the.  present  day  should  consider  as  quite  incon- 
sistent with  our  personal  comfort.  So  different  is  the  wealth 
of  a  country  from  the  riches  of  a  court :  so  different  the  pro- 
gress of  the  more  costly  arts,  from  the  general  improvement 
of  society. 

After  the  personal  character  of  Henry,  the  events  of  his 
reign,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  have  been  considered,  the 
last  and  great  object  of  inquiry  is  the  constitution  of  France. 
If  this  had  received  any  improvement,  however  dreadful 
might  have  been  the  effects  of  these  civil  and  religious  wars 
in  other  respects,  the  prospect  of  future  happiness  to  this 
great  kingdom  would  have  been  still  open. 

What,  therefore,  we  ask,  had  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
states-general  1  The  answer  may,  unhappily,  be  given  in  the 
description  in  the  Henriade  : — "  Inefficient  assemblies  where 
laws  were  proposed  rather  than  executed,  and  where  abuses 
were  detailed  with  eloquence,  but  not  remedied." 

The  public  seem,  indeed,  to  have  felt  the  weight  of  taxes; 
and  complaints  and  representations  were  made  in  these 
assemblies,  which  in  this  manner  occasionally  reached  the 
throne  itself.  At  two  different  periods,  in  1576,  and  still 
more  in  1588,  an  opportunity  was  offered  of  at  least  some 
effort  for  the  general  good,  but  in  vain.  The  images  of  liberty 
had  been  too  long  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  nation ; 
and  no  reasonable  ideas  on  the  subject  seem  to  have  been 
entertained  by  any  leader  or  description  of  men  in  the 
state. 
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Even  the  religious  reformers  seem  not  in  France  to  have 
felt  in  themselves,  or  to  have  endeavoured  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  any  of  those  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  which  so  honourably  distinguished  them  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  constitution  of  France,  the  only  part  of  the  system 
which  the  reader  can  fix  upon,  as  yet  of  consequence  to  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty,  the  only  body  from  which  anything 
could  yet  be  hoped,  was  the  parliament&  These  assemblies, 
particularly  that  of  Pans,  seem  continually  to  have  o£Pered  a 
sort  of  yielding  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
crown ;  to  have  been  ever  ready  to  assert  privileges  (to  assert 
or  create  them)  which  might  eventually  be  of  decisive  im- 
portance to  the  nation ;  for  instance,  they  acquired,  or  re- 
tained, the  prerogative  of  registering  the  edicts  of  the  king. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  a  most  important  one, 
it  is  true,  they  always  accommodated  themselves  to  the  wishes 
of  the  monarch,  whenever  he  insisted  upon  their  compliance: 
still  the  prerogative  itself  remained  in  existence;  royal 
edicts,  after  all,  were  not  exactly  laws :  they  became  so,  only 
when  the  parliaments  had  given  them  a  last  sanction,  by 
consenting  to  register  them. 

Here,  then,  lay  the  great  secret  of  the  constitution  ;  how 
fisir  the  king  could  legally  compel  this  acquiescence ;  and  here 
was  fixed  the  proper  engine  of  constitutional  control  or  re- 
sistance. You  will  see  its  importance  when  you  come  to  read 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

On  this  subject  of  the  constitution,  facts  and  information 
may  be  taken  from  Wraxall,  and,  above  all,  from  Sully,  who 
is  an  original  author  and  full  of  them :  but  principles  and 
reasonings  must  be  drawn  fix)m  the  Abb6  de  Mably. 

The  value  of  a  national  representation,  as  an  instrument 
of  taxation,  even  to  the  crown  itself,  may  be  seen  in  the 
history  of  France.  The  monarch,  it  is  true,  could  issue 
edicts,  but  the  taxes  were  intercepted  by  the  collectors  of 
them ;  though  the  subject  paid  much,  the  crown  received 
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little.  Arbitrary  power  is  not  fayourable  to  the  real  affluence 
of  the  sovereign.  For  the  same  notions  in  the  people  and  in 
the  monarch  that  lead  to  arbitrary  power,  lead  to  abuses  of 
every  description  ;  compulsory  loans,  venality  of  offices,  de- 
mands of  free  gifts,  rapacious  exactions  from  opulent  traders, 
destructive  impositions,  and  anticipations  of  revenue ;  habits 
of  expense,  improvident  management,  and  an  universal  sys- 
tem of  waste  and  peculation. 

But  it  is  in  this  manner  that  all  the  sources  of  national 
revenue  are  destroyed ;  and  if  the  revenue  be  not  produced, 
the  monarch  cannot  have  a  part  of  it. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  prince,  even  if  patriotic,  to  endeavour 
to  introduce  economy  into  his  household  and  expenses :  a  large 
sum  might  be  collected  in  such  a  country  as  France,  by  a 
minister  like  Sully,  under  a  king  like  Henry  lY. ;  but  the 
memoirs  of  Sully  himself  resound  with  the  king's -embarrass- 
ments and  poverty. 

The  whole  organisation  of  society,  from  the  throne  down 
to  the  cottage,  if  the  government  be  arbitrary,  is  always,  to 
the  purposes  of  a  royal  exchequer,  un&vourable ;  every  in- 
strument that  the  monarch  can  employ  is,  more  or  less,  a 
bad  one.  The  monarch  and  court,  by  the  absence  of  all 
apparent  criticism  from  public  assemblies,  themselves  lose 
the  necessary  discipline  and  support  of  virtue.  They  become 
themselves,  and  every  one  around  and  below  them,  expensive 
and  depraved,  profuse  and  needy. 

The  great  accusation  to  be  brought  against  Henry  is,  that 
he  did  nothing  for  the  liberties  of  France,  nothing  for  its 
constitution.  He  never  attempted  to  turn  to  the  best  advan- 
tage such  a  means  of  improvement  as  might  still  have  been 
found  in  the  states-general  He  laboured  to  be  a  father  to 
his  people,  but  only  because  it  was  his  own  good  pleasure  to 
be  so ;  he  forgot  that  the  power  which  he  directed  to  the 
benefit  of  his  subjects  was  to  descend  to  others ;  and  that  it 
was  one  thing  for  a  nation  to  have  a  good  king,  and  another 
to  have  a  good  constitution. 
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There  are  two  services,  however,  which  he  rendered  to  the 
constitution  of  France,  and  that  by  his  own  merits.  First, 
he  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  government  of  the  fiefs. 
The  great  nobles  were  made  so  powerful  by  the  civil  wars, 
their  followers  so  familiarised  to  arms,  all  order  and  law  so 
banished  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  governors  of  provinces 
were  possessed  of  powers  so  vast  and  dangerous,  that  inde- 
pendent sovereignties  might  probably  have  been  established 
if  Henry  IV.  had  not  been  on  the  throne  during  the  first 
very  critical  years  that  succeeded  to  the  assassination  of 
Henry  III.  Considemble  efibrts  were  made  by  some  of  the 
great  leaders  to  have  their  governments  made  hereditary, 
even  while  Henry  IV.  was  their  monarch,  armed  with  all  bis 
advantages  of  talents  and  success.  The  hereditary  govern- 
ments, if  once  established,  might  readily  have  assumed  the 
nature  and  privileges  of  independent  sovereignty,  and  the 
country  been  broken  up  and  ruined. 

Secondly,  he  procured  for  the  Protestants  the  edict  ot 
Nantz.  The  promulgation  of  this  edict  must  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  conclusion  of  the  religious  wars ;  wars  which, 
for  nearly  forty  years,  desolated  France,  and  had  more  than 
realized  the  dreadful  pictures  of  Tacitus,  even  when  describ- 
ing the  worst  times  of  the  worst  people. 

This  celebrated  edict  will  surely  attract  the  curiosity  of 
every  reflecting  mind. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  work  under  the  title  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantz ;  and  recommended  the  perusal  of  the  first 
book.  I  now  recommend  the  fifth,  which  will  give  the  reader 
a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  times  and  of  the  subject.  The 
edict  itself  is  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  and  may  be 
easily  read.  It  consisted  of  ninety-two  general  articles,  and 
these  followed  by  fifty-six  secret  articles. 

After  all  these  have  been  considered,  the  observations  of 
the  Abb6  de  Mably  may  be  attended  to. 

The  Protestants — ^the  inferior  sect — ^made  the  usual  de- 
mands, and  the  Eomau  Catholics  the  usual  objections.     The 
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points  in  debate  comprehended  all  the  accustomed  difficulties. 
At  length,  by  the  articles  of  the  edict  (VI.  IX.  X.),  the  Pro- 
testants were  allowed  to  live  ererywhere  in  France  without 
molestation  on  account  of  their  private  religious  tenets;  and 
publicly  to  enjoy  (XIV.)  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  par- 
ticular places,  though  not  in  the  metropoliei^  or  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  it.  You  will  look,  I  hope,  at  these  articles, 
particularly  the  secret  articles. 

I  cannot  further  allude  to  them  as  I  could  wish  to  do,  for 
in  this  lecture,  as  in  every  other,  I  am  restricted  to  a  certain 
time ;  but  I  must  at  least  point  out  to  you  the  twenty-seventh 
article,  which  is  to  us  more  particularly  interesting,  as  the 
policy  of  our  own  country  has  been  different^  and  as  the 
wisdom  of  our  policy  has  been  very  reasonably  disputed. 

By  the  twenty-seventh  article  of  the  edicts  the  Protestants 
(the  dissenters  in  France)  were  rendered  eligible  to  all  offices 
without  exacting  any  other  oath  from  them,  but  (I  quote 
the  article)  "  well  and  fitithfuliy  to  serve  their  king  in  the 
discharge  of  their  offices,  and  to  observe  the  ordinance,  as  it 
has  been  observed  at  all  times  ;**  that  is.  the  test  was  civil 
not  religious.  Our  policy,  as  seen  in  our  corporation  and 
test  acts,  is  dififerent 

These  are  so  contrived  that  with  us  Boman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  are  necessarily  excluded  from  offices ;  for  they  are 
required  to  take  the  sacrament  after  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  i.  e,  the  test  is  religious. 

The  humanity  and  philosophy  of  the  Abb6  de  Mably  take 
fire  when  he  comes  to  notice  this  celebrated  edict  To  esta- 
blish (he  observes)  a  solid  peace  between  the  two  religions, 
there  ought  to  have  been  established  between  them  a  perfect 
equality. 

If  the  Protestants  were  feared,  no  exercise  of  their  religion 
could  have  been,  he  contends,  too  public.  Their  preachings 
were  otherwise  to  be  rendered  always  the  hot-beds  of  intrigiie> 
cabal,  and  fanaticism.  Henry,  he  adds,  should  have  callod 
the  states-general;  made  the  parties  produce  and  discmi 
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their  claims ;  then  ha^e  mediated  between  ibem  and  formed 
a  law — ^the  law  of  the  whole  nation. 

To  yiewB  and  obeervations  like  these,  the  history  itself  and 
all  history,  is  a  melancholy  but  safficient  answer.  It  is  only 
astonishing  that,  after  such  scenes  as 'had  taken  place,  Henry 
could  accomplish  what  he  did.  Insufficient  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  it  was  not  effected  without  the  most 
meritorious  exertions  on  his  part,  and  the  assertion  of  all  his 
authority,  with  both  laity  and  clergy,  particularly  the  latter. 

Had  he  called  the  states-general  he  would  only  have  digni- 
fied and  organised  the  opposition  which  he  could  scarcely, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  most  fiiYOurable  circumstances, 
overpower.  Like  a  real  statesman,  he  was  resolved  to  do 
something  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  but  was  contented, 
when  he  had  done  what  seemed  practicable,  when,  in  short, 
he  had  made  the  best  of  his  materials.  It  was  sufficient  for 
him,  as  it  must  often  be  for  others,  to  have  laid  the  germ  of 
future  improvement^  which  was  to  ripen,  if  succeeding  times 
were  favourable ;  if  otherwise,  to  perish. 

"See  nations  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  jnst.** 

The  accoimt  which  Sully  gives  of  these  memorable  transac- 
tions is  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  to  their  importance. 

De  Thou  is  more  satis&ctory;  but  even  by  him  the  subject 
seems  not  to  have  been  properly  comprehended.  You  will 
have  some  idea  of  it  from  LacreteQe.  Some  reforms  were, 
however,  accomplished  by  Henry  and  Sully. 

The  merits  of  Henry  IV.  had  an  easy  conquest  over  the 
French  nation;  for  he  restored  them  to  peace  after  the  cala- 
mities not  only  of  civil  war,  but  of  civil  and  religious  war. 
Favoured  by  fortune,  and  recommended  by  great  merit, 
Henry  became  at  once,  and  has  always  remained,  the  object 
of  universal  admiration. 

It  seems  but  too  generally  foigotten  that  Henry  made  no 
attempt  to  revive  the  constitution  of  his  country.  The  people 
of  France  themselves  seem  never  to  have  objected  this  most 
important  &iult  to  him. 
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Mankind,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  ever  running  headlong 
in  their  feelings  of  praise  and  censure,  and  they  seem  almost 
justified,  when  they  give  the  (ree  reins  to  their  confidence 
and  affections  in  feiYour  of  princes,  who  have  been  their  de- 
liverers and  protectors. 

But  it  is  unhappily  on  occasions  like  these,  after  reyolu- 
tions  or  great  calamities,  thai  a  nation  loses,  as  did  the 
French,  as  did  the  English  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
all  care  of  its  laws,  its  privileges,  and  its  constitution.  It 
thinks  only  of  the  horrors  of  the  past,  and  of  the  compara- 
tive enjoyments  of  the  present ;  slavery  itself  is  a  comfort 
when  compared  with  the  miseries  that  have  been  endured ; 
and  good  princes  as  well  as  bad  princes  have  converted  to  the 
purposes  of  their  own  power  these  thoughtless  but  natural 
sentiments,  in  a  fatigued,  terrified,  and  scarcely  yet  breathing 
people. 

No  periods  have,  therefore,  been  so  dangerous  to  the  civil 
liberties  of  a  country.  What  Louis  XI.  had  effected  was  now 
willingly  confirmed ;  and  the  whole  French  nation — a  nation 
of  civilised  men,  quick  in  intelligence,  ardent  in  sentiment, 
prodigal  in  courage,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Franks— con- 
tented themselves  with  the  political  blessings  of  the  hour,  and 
in  the  virtues  of  their  monarch,  without  thinking  of  the  future, 
reposed  that  confidence  which  should  only  have  been  given 
to  some  free  form  of  government ;  some  form  of  government 
where  their  states-general,  the  proper  images  of  themselves, 
had  been  combined  with  the  executive  power,  and  both  har- 
monised into  a  regular  constitution,  for  the  permanent  bene- 
fit as  well  of  the  prince  as  of  the  people. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  must  again  recommend  to  you 
an  account  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Smedley,  a  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Religion  in  France.  The  work  will  tell  you  every- 
thing that  it  is  necessary  to  know  respecting  the  religious  part 
of  the  history  of  these  times. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  scene  that  will  have  been  often 
presented  to  us  indirectly  during  our  perusal  of  these  evils 
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and  religious  wars  in  France,  the  contest  between  Philip  II. 
and  his  Dutch  and  Flemish  subjects ;  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation in  the  Low  Countries. 

We  are  furnished  with  sufficient  materials  for  understand- 
ing these  interesting  transactions. 

We  have  the  Protestant  historian,  Grotius ;  the  Catholic 
historian,  Bentivoglio ;  and  a  very  full  detail  firom  the  Catho- 
lic historian,  Strada.  These  may  be  considered  as  authon 
living  at  the  time.  We  have  also  a  very  full  history  of  the 
Reformation  by  Brandt,  who  lived  half  a  century  afterwards 
vhen  the  truth  might  be  still  more  completely  ascertained 
and  lastly,  we  have  our  own  historian,  Watson,  who,  fron 
these  and  other  sources^  has  drawn  up  lus  own  unaffectec 
and  valuable  narrative.  The  whole  will  divide  itself  naturally 
into  a  few  different  portions  corresponding  with  the  difterem 
governors  and  changes  of  system  adopted  by  the  court  o: 
Spain. 

But  the  most  instructive  is  the  first :  the  interval  thai 
elapsed  while  the  Netherlands  were  gradually  advancing  t< 
rebellion,  and  while  Philip  was  endeavouring  to  establish  hii 
fJEital  system  of  coercion  and  intolerance. 

Now,  although  the  original  authors  I  have  mentioned  ma] 
be  more  or  less  freely  consulted  through  the  whole  of  th< 
contest,  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  be  entirely 
perused  while  they  give  the  history  of  this  first  period ;  th< 
period  which  preceded  the  first  appearance  of  the  Duke  o: 
Alva  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  but  it  is  surely  edifying,  to  observe 
the  difference  of  tone  and  sentiment  in  the  Catholic  ahc 
Protestant  writers.  Grotius  and  Brandt  speak  a  language 
consistent  with  civil  and  religious  freedom,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  while  with  the  other  historians  all  resistance  to  the 
civil  powers  is  faction  and  rebellion  ;  all  controversy  with  the 
church,  impiety  and  irreligioh.  Strada  investigates  the  causes 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  considers  and  dismisses, 
as  of  little  importance,  such  solutions  of  this  event  as  might 
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appear  to  us  very  adequate  to  account  for  it — the  introduction, 
for  instance,  of  a  standing  army  amid  a  people  whose  laws 
and  constitution  were  of  a  free  and  popular  cast ;  the  forcible 
increase  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries ;  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  Inquisition ;  the  enforcing  the  intolerable 
edicts  of  Charles  V.  These  causes  he  considers  as  contri- 
buting indeed  somewhat  to  the  tumults  in  religion,  but  the 
first  and  true  origin  of  the  whole  he  finds  only  in  heresy. 

It  was  this,  he  conceives,  that  rendered  turbulent  the  mass 
of  the  commimity ;  and  when  to  this  was  added  the  discon- 
tent of  the  nobles,  the  rest  was  of  course. 

Bentivoglio,  in  like  manner,  considers  religion  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  profession  of  it  as  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  seems  never  to  have  apprehended  that  civil  obedience 
had  any  bbunds  but  the  good  pleasure  of  the  sovereign. 

It  is  very  singular  that  a  pope's  nuncio  like  Bentivoglio, 
coming  to  the  Netherlands  just  after  the  close  of  these  dread- 
ful contentions,  should  write  an  account  of  them,  which  even 
Grotius  should  pronounce  to  be  an  impartial  history.  It  is 
agreeable  to  observe  that  the  great  duty  of  an  historian  is  so 
obvious  and  indispensable,  that  it  can  in  this  manner  be  felt 
and  obeyed  even  by  a  man  like  Bentivoglio,  who  had  surren- 
dered all  the  freedom  of  his  mind  on  every  other  subject 
connected  with  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Strada  had  an  unfortunate  wish  to  write  like  Tacitus ;  but 
Bentivoglio  will  in  no  respect  fatigue  or  repel  the  reader. 
After  the  first  four  books  have  been  read  and  compared  with 
Watson,  the  remainder  may  be  consulted  or  perused,  as  the 
student  thinks  best. 

There  seem  to  me  two  principal  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries. 

First,  the  imhappy  effects  of  intolerance.  In  this  respect 
the  facts  and  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  them  are  the 
same  as  in  other  countries,  and  such  as  we  have  already 
noticed. 

Secondly,  the  impolicy  of  all  harsh  government.     The  Ne- 
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iherlands  were  dependencies  of  the  Spanish  monarchj.  It 
has  never  yet  been  possible  to  teach  any  oonntry,  nor  even 
any  cabinet,  the  wisdom  of  goyeming  its  colonies  or  depen- 
dencies with  mildness. 

The  first  portion  of  this  history,  while  Margaret  of  Parma 
was  in  authority,  is  therefore  particularly  to  be  studied;  the 
portion  I  have  already  mentioned.  She  endeayoured  to  go- 
vern mildly. 

The  system  of  Philip  II.  was  no  doubt  the  most  violent 
specimen  of  harsh  government  that  has  yet  been  exhibited 
among  mankind.  But  the  system  of  all  other  mother 
countries  has  been  similar ;  and  what  difference  th^:^  may 
be  is  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind. 

A  distinction  is  here  to  be  made.  Philip  II.  has  always 
been  considered,  and  justly,  as  the  most  perfect  example  of 
bigotry  that  history  supplies ;  and  to  this  must  be  imputed 
much  of  the  abominable  tyranny  which  he  exercised  over  the 
Low  Countries. 

But  the  love  of  arbitrary  power  is  always  found  where 
bigotry  is  found.  The  human  mind,  amid  its  endless  incon- 
sistencies, is  indeed  capable  of  being  animated  with  a  love  of 
religious  liberty,  and  yet  of  being  at  the  same  time  ignorant 
of  the  nature,  or  somewhat  indifferent  to  the  cause,  of  civil 
liberty.  Instances  of  this  kind,  though  very  rare,  have  some- 
times occurred,  but  the  converse  never  has ;  no  man  was  ever 
a  religious  bigot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  friend  to  civil 
liberty  ;  and  it  was  perfectly  consistent  for  Philip  not  only  to 
introduce  the  Inquisition  into  the  Low  Countries,  but  also 
Spanish  soldiers  into  the  fortified  towns;  to  deprive  the 
Flemings  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  opinions,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  laws  and  privileges  of  their  states  and 
assemblies  ;  to  leave,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  no  visible  head 
but  the  Pope,  and  in  civil  affairs  no  real  authority  but  his 
own.  These  were  parts  of  a  system  of  conduct  that  perfectly 
harmonised  with  each  other ;  each  took  its  turn  as  the  occa- 
sion required. 
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The  favourite  instruments  of  his  tyranny  wears  men  of  like 
nature  with  himself;  foes  equally  to  ciyil  and  xeligious  liberty 
— Cardinal  Granyelle  and  the  Duke  of  Alya. 

Bigotry  and  the  loye  of  rule  had  so  conspired  efen  in 
Charles  T.,  his  Either,  that  he  had  payed  the  way,  by  his 
edicts,  for  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  Philip;  and  was, 
perhaps,  only  sayed  from  similar  enormities  by  a  partiality 
which  he  had  contracted  for  Flanders  in  his  early  years ;  those 
years  when  his  mind  was  in  its  natural  state,  could  be  capable 
of  attaching  itself-  to  the  objects  that  surrounded  it,  and  of 
tasting  a  happiness,  which  it  is  probable  no  subsequent 
splendour  could  ever  afterwards  bestow. 

The  object  contended  for  by  Philip  was,  that  the  religious 
persuasion  of  these  coimtries  should  be  the  same  as  his  own. 
'*  You  may  lose  them  if  you  persist,"  said  one  of  his  officers* 
"  I  would  rather  be  without  kingdoms,*'  he  replied,  "  than 
enjoy  them  with  heresy.*' 

Now,  on  all  occasions  when  harsh  government  is  to  be  the 
means,  it  will  always  be  found,  as  in  this  instance,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  end  to  b^  accomplished  is  not  worth  the  risk 
of  the  experiment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  the  ex- 
periment itself 

Next,  rt  will  be  found  that  some  statesman  like  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  always  makes  his  appearance ;  very  violent  and  very 
able,  qualities  not  incompatible;  skilled  in  business,  and  per- 
haps acquainted  with  the  inferior  country  that  is  to  be  ruled ; 
distinct,  decisive,  and  consistent  in  his  opinions ;  whose  coun- 
sels therefore  have  an  air  of  wisdom  which  does  not  belong 
to  them,  and  acquire  irresistible  authority  in  the  superior 
or  mother  country,  with  the  monarch  and  his  cabinet,  because 
they  are  not  well  informed  themselves,  and  are  already  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  such  counsels  from  the  prejudices  of  their 
own  situation. 

Again, — The  Koman  Catholic  historians  are  satisfied  in  im- 
puting all  the  turbulence,  as  they  would  call  it,  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Flemi^  leaders  to  disappointed  ambition. 
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But  it  is  always  forgotten  that  such  disappointment  is  reason- 
able. When  authority  and  influence  are  generally  conferred, 
not  on  the  natives  of  the  country  governed,  but  on  those  who 
in  comparison  are  considered  as  aliens,  it  is  impossible  that 
men  should  be  satisfied  with  the  government  which  robs  them 
of  their  natural  consequence  in  their  own  land.  This  is  a 
very  common  species  of  impolicy  and  injustice. 

The  Flemings,  it  will  be  foimd,  had  every  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied in  this  respect 

Lastly,  the  student  will  observe,  on  the'  other  side,  great 
irr^ularities  committed  by  the  people  in  their  mode  of  re- 
sistance to  Philip ;  the  symbols  of  the  Roman  Catholio  wor- 
ship insulted  with  great  violence  and  outrage ;  and  an  intole- 
rance displayed  by  them,  precisely  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  intolerance  of  Philip  himself. 

Excesses  of  this  kind  always  occur,  and  are  instantly  seized 
upon  in  ai'gument,  by  those  who  govern,  as  justifying  the 
harsh  measures  that  in  fact  led  the  way  to  them ;  they  are 
brought  forward  as  demanding  fresh  applications  of  force  and 
severity.  « 

But  the  very  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  proper  conclusion;  it 
is  the  total  inability  of  the  people  to  govern  for  themselves,  it 
is  their  inevitable  fury,  ignorance,  and  brutality,  when  once 
roused,  that  renders  mild  government  so  indispensable  a  duty 
in  their  rulers.  Their  faults  are  a  part  of  the  very  case  : 
temper,  moderation,  reasonable  views,  it  is  ridiculous  to  ex- 
pect from  them ;  but  in  cabinets  they  may  and  ought  to  be 
found  :  if  they  are  not  found  somewhere,  what  must  be  the 
consequence  ? 

I  would  recommend  you  particularly  to  observe  how  the 
whole  nature  of  a  subject  like  this  is  brought  before  your 
view  by  the  debate  that  you  will  find  represented  by  Benti- 
voglio  as  taking  place  in  the  Spanish  cabinet  in  the  presence 
of  Philip  II. 

The  Duke  of  Feria  was  the  advocate  for  mild  measures ; 
the  Duke  of  Alva  for  force.     Their  speeches  are  given. 
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Strada  also  gives  the  debate,  but  puts  much  of  the  argu- 
mentation of  Feria  into  the  mouth  of  the  prince  of  Eboli, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Bentivoglio  as  seconding  rather  than 
leading  the  Duke  of  Feria.  The  Duke  of  Alva  appears,  in 
each  of  the  historians,  to  have  advised  instant  coercion.  He 
was  the  Moloch,  whose  "  sentence  was  for  open  war.*' 

I  must  confess  that  I  think  this  debate,  which  you  will  see 
best  in  Bentivoglio,  very  remarkable. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  reasonings  of  the  Spanish 
statesmen  are,  on  this  occasion,  exactly  the  same  with  those 
of  our  own  statesmen  at  the  breaking  out,  and  during  the 
continuance,  of  the  American  war. 

Nor  was  the  event  dissimilar.  The  good  sense  of  the  Duke 
of  Feria  was  exerted  with  as  little  effect  as  was  afterwards  the 
philosophic  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke.  The  establishment  of 
the  republic  of  Holland  was  in  one  instance  the  consequence 
and  the  independence  of  America  in  the  other. 

But  reason  and  history  are  equally  unavailing  to  teach  the 
wisdom  of  temperate  and  healing  counsels  to  a  brave  and 
prosperous  people,  as  were  the  Spaniards  in  the  first  instance 
and  the  English  in  the  second.  Such  a  people  and  their 
rulers  inflame  each  other,  and  everything  is  to  be  submitted 
to  that  irritable  jealousy  and  high  sense  of  national  importance 
which  their  courage  and  their  power  so  inevitably  produce. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Margaret  of  Parma  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, very  tolerably  composed  the  troubles  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  imperious  nature  of  Philip  and  his  counsellors  was  to 
be  gratified,  the  Flemings  were  to  be  taught  what  it  was  to 
resist  authority,  and  Alva  was  to  be  dispatched  to  enforce 
that  obedience  by  arms,  which  it  suited  not,  it  seems,  the 
dignity  of  the  monarch  to  deserve  by  humanity  and  justice. 

The  nature  of  the  Flemish  grievances  may  be  very  clearly 
understood  from  Watson,  and  even  from  Bentivoglio. 

The  Reformation  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  prosperity  of  the  people  everywhere  depended, 
not  on  any  assistance  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  but 
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their  own  industry  and  commerce ;  that  is,  on  their  equal 
laws  and  constitutional  privileges.  The  edicts  of  Charles  Y. 
had  declared,  that  all  persons  who  held  heretical  opinions 
should  be  deprived  of  their  offices  and  degraded  from  their 
rank ;  that  they  who  taught  these  doctrines^  or  were  present 
at  the  religious  meetings  of  heretics,  should  be  put  to  death ; 
that  even  those  who  did  not  inform  of  heretics  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  penalties. 

Philip  had  resolved — 1st,  to  enforce  these  horrible  edicts ; 
2ndly,  to  establish  a  tribunal  that  could  not  be  distinguished, 
except  in  name,  from  that  of  the  Inquisition ;  Srdlj,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  bishops  from  five  to  seventeen.  These 
were  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  instruments  of  his  power.  The 
civil  instruments  of  his  authority  were  to  be  found  in  the 
numerous  bands  of  Spanish  soldiers  which,  4thly,  he  resolved 
to  station  in  the  provinces  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  their 
fundamental  laws. 

It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  system  like  this 
should  be  considered  by  a  people  so  situated  as  a  system  of 
destruction. 

The  resistance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  some  of  the 
Flemish  nobles  will  be  found,  even  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Bentivoglio,  to  have  been  as  temperate  and 
regular  as  the  calmest  speculator  could  require.  And  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  between  them  and  the  regent  Mar- 
garet, and  between  both  and  the  Spanish  Court,  are  very  in- 
structive. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  next  part  of  the  subject,  the  re- 
sistance that  in  fact  was  made,  it  must  surely  be  a  matter  of 
gi*eat  surprise  to  us  to  find,  that  no  general  efibrt  of  this  kind 
seems  to  have  been  made  against  the  Duke  of  Alva  when  he 
at  length  appeared. 

He  came  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  with  an  army  of  about 
fourteen  thousand  men  he  disposed  of  the  lives  and  privileges 
of  the  Flemings  of  all  ranks  at  his  pleasure,  imprisoned  two 
of  the  most  popular  and  meritorious  noblemen,  erected  a 
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Council  of  Tumults,  or,  as  it  was  more  properly  called,  a 
council  of  blood,  and  destroyed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  more  than  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  difierent  individuals;  while  more 
than  twenty  thousand  persons  fled  into  France,  Germanyy 
and  England,  without  the  slightest  attempt  haying  first  been 
made,  either  by  themselves  or  others,  for  their  conmion  safety 
and  protection. 

These  cruelties,  and  the  cruelties  that  were  inflicted  by 
other  persecutors  who  preceded  Alva,  may  be  seen  in  Brandt; 
and  Bentivoglio  himself  obsenres,  that  even  those  who  were 
nowise  concerned  were  afi^ghted  to  see  the  ^ults  of  others 
BO  severely  punished ;  and  they  groaned,  he  says,  to  perceive 
that  Flanders,  which  was  wont  to  enjoy  one  of  the  easiest 
governments  in  Europe,  should  now  have  no  other  object  to 
behold  but  the  terror  of  arms,  flight  of  exiles,  imprisonment 
and  blood,  death  and  confiscation& 

The  only  resource  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  patriots 
seems  to  have  been  to  raise  forces  in  G^many  from  their  own 
funds,  and  to  call  to  their  assistance  the  Protestant  princes, 
the  Count  Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  others. 

"  The  danger  is  common,"  says  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "so 
should  the  cause  be.  The  Spanish  forces,  once  in  Flanders, 
will  be  always  ready  to  enter  Germany ;  and  you  will  have 
new  taxes,  new  customs,  severe  laws,  more  severely  executed ; 
heavy  yokes  upon  your  persons,  and  more  heavy  upon  your 
consciences.  I  am  held,"  said  he,  "  to  be  the  contriver  of 
conspiracies ;  but  what  greater  glory  can  there  be  than  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  a  man's  country,  and  to  die  rather 
than  be  enslaved?" 

William  and  his  brother  led  separate  armies  against  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  but  were  obliged  the  one  to  fly,  and  the  other 
to  disband  his  troops.  The  want  of  the  means  to  pay  them 
proved  equally  fatal  in  diflerent 
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each  commander;  and  neither  proper  funds  nor  adequate  as- 
sistance were  supplied  by  the  Flemings  themselyes. 

This  is  one  instance  among  many  which  it  is  melancholy  to 
observe,  of  the  diflBculty  with  which  the  regular  troops  of  an 
unprincipled  tyrant  can  be  resisted,  or  at  least  ever  are  re- 
sisted, by  an  insulted  and  oppressed  people. 

The  principal  cities  became  sensibly  thinner  in  population ; 
whole  villages  and  small  towns  were  rendered  almost  desolate. 
Still  no  resistance,  that  is,  no  resistance  from  the  Flemings 
themselves. 

But  it  fortunately  happened  that  Alva  was  not  only  made 
more  arbitrary  and  insolent  by  success,  but  he  began  himself 
to  feel  the  same  want  of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops, 
which  had  been  so  fiital  to  the  Protestant  leaders. 

Philip  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  possess  all  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  and  he  certainly  did  possess  a  large  portion  of  the 
gold  and  silver  of  it ;  but  it  was  now  to  be  shown  that  am- 
bition and  harsh  government  could  exhaust  e?9B.  Mexico  and 
Peru. 

Alva  found  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  taxation, 
and  to  require  from  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  Flemings 
themselves  that  constant  supply  which  all  the  mines  and 
slaves  of  his  master  were  insufl&cient  to  afford  him. 

And  now  for  once  it  happened,  that  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy  in  the  rulers  was  eventually 
favourable  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  Duke  insisted — 1st,  upon  one  per  cent,  on  all  goods, 
movable  or  immovable ;  2ndly,  on  an  annual  tax  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  all  immovable  goods  or  heritage ;  and,  lastly,  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  all  movable  goods  to  be  paid  on  every  sale 
of  them. 

Taxes  better  fitted,  the  former  for  the  annoyance  of  a  com- 
mercial people,  and  the  latter  for  their  destruction,  could  not 
well  have  been  contrived.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  told,  that  if  this  ten  per  cent,  was  paid  on  every  sale 
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of  an  article — ^first,  on  the  wool  for  instance,  then  on  the  yam 
then  on  the  cloth  before  it  was  dyed ;  then,  when  sold,  first 
to  the  merchant,  secondly  to  the  retailer,  and  lastly  to  the 
consumer,  no  foreign  consumer  would  be  willing  to  buy  it> 
and  no  home  customer  would  be  able ;  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
such  a  tax  could  only  produce  the  iniin  of  the  manu&cture 
itself  and  all  concerned,  or,  in  other  words,  of  all  the  sources 
of  revenue  together. 

Observations  of  this  kind  were  sufficiently  answered  by 
Alva,  as  he  thought,  when  he  replied,  with  that  stupidity  as 
well  as  insolence  which  so  generally  belongs  to  arbitrary 
power,that  the  tax  was  levied  in  his  town  of  Alva,  and  that 
he  wanted  the  money. 

It  is  not  very  agreeable  to  observe,  that  everywhere  through 
all  history,  the  most  sensible  nerve  that  can  be  touched  is 
this  of  taxation.  Privileges  may  be  taken  away,  laws  violated, 
public  assemblies  discontinued^  no  distant  consequence  is  re- 
garded, no  common  principle  seems  as  yet  sufficiently  out- 
raged :  the  community  are  silent,  or  only  murmur  for  a  short 
season  and  submit ;'  but  if  a  tax  is  to  be  levied,  every  man 
feels  his  interest  at  issue,  every  man  starts  up  in  arms,  every 
man  cries  with  Shylock — 

"  Nay,  take  my  life,  and  all ;     •    .     •    •     • 

You  take  my  life. 

When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live.^ 

Observe  the  facts  in  these  Low  Countries. 

The  Flemings  had  seen  their  fellow  citizens  executed  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva ;  had  seen  all  the  principles  of  their  civil  and 
religious  liberty  destroyed  ;  had  suffered  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  their  patriot  leaders  to  fight  their  battles  by  means  of 
German  Protestants,  whom  he  was  to  pay  in  any  manner  he 
could  devise,  a  task  to  which  it  must  have  been  known  that 
his  funds  were  totally  unequal :  all  this  they  had  seen,  and 
all  this  pusillanimous  guilt  they  had  incurred;  but  the 
moment  that  the  loss  of  their  civil  liberty  was  to  produce  one 
of  its  many  injurious  effects,  the  moment  that  the  di 
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gatherers  were  to  interfere  with  their  manufactures  and  with 
the  sources  of  their  opulence,  then,  and  not  till  then,  combi- 
nations could  be  formed,  an  universal  sensation  take  place, 
and  resistance  to  the  Spanish  tyranny  everywh^:^  assume  a 
visible  form,  and  become  a  regular  system. 

But  our  mortification  is  not  yet  to  end.  We  might  wish 
to  see  mankind  always  ready  to  kindle  with  a  generous  and 
rational  sympathy.  We  might  wish  to  see  them  act  with 
some  reasonable  consistency  and  courage  when  ojipressed; 
but  what  was  the  fact )  The  Walloon  or  southern  provinces, 
being  not  so  entirely  commercial  as  those  that  were  more 
maritime,  will  be  found  on  that  account  (for  no  other  rea- 
son can  be  given)  to  have  resisted  the  tax  of  Alva  less 
firmly. 

It  is  painful  to  follow  the  subject  through  all  the  more 
minute  but  important  particulars  that  belong  to  it,  and  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  so  many  of  the  provinces  could 
be  practised  upon  and  gained  over ;  could  be  soothed,  de- 
luded, or  terrified ;  could  basely  consent  to  submit  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  proposed  requisitions,  that  is,  to  fit  on  such 
of  the  chains  as  they  thought  might  possibly  be  borne,  while 
the  rest  were  to  be  left  still  hanging  in  the  hands  of  their 
oppressors,  ready  to  be  applied  on  the  first  occasion,  an  oc- 
casion which  they  might  be  certain  would  so  soon  and  so  in- 
evitably follow. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  resistance  of  Brabant,  and  the  still 
more  intelligent  and  invariable  firmness  of  the  single  province 
of  Utrecht,  all  might  have  been  lost,  and  the  bigoted,  un- 
feeling Philip,  though  his  subjects  might  no  longer  have  been 
worth  his  ruling,  would  at  least  have  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  them  bound  and  prostrate  at  his  feet 

The  example,  however,  of  Utrecht  was  not  without  its 
effect,  and  its  resistance  was  fatal  to  the  Spanish  system  of 
taxation ;  a  distinction,  it  is  true,  may  always  be  perceived 
between  the  seven  northern,  more  commercial  provinces,  and 
the  rest.     The  more  southern  and  less  commercial  often  ob- 
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served  a  cold  neutrality,  and  were  even  guiltj  of  a  species  of 
hostility  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  patriotic  cause  that 
was  often  but  too  convenient  and  favourable  to  the  Spanish 
arms. 

Cruelty  and  oppression  were,  however,  destined  at  last  to 
receive  some  lessons.  Holland,  Zealand,  and  five  other  of 
the  more  bold  and  virtuous  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which,  with  Brabant,  must  be  always  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  openly  and  steadily  resisted.  It  is  consoling  to  observe, 
that  even  the  exiles,  men  whom  Alva  had  reduced,  as  he 
supposed,  to  the  condition  of  mere  outcasts  and  pirates,  too 
contemptible  to  interest  his  thoughts  for  a  moment,  were  in 
fact  the  very  men  who  gave  strength  and  animation  to  the 
revolt;  and  by  their  armed  vessels,  their  enterprises,  their 
extraordinary  exertions  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  so  shook^ 
and  injured,  and  endangered  the  Spanish  greatness,  that  the 
entire  independence  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  Low  Countries 
was  at  last  formally  asserted. 

The  military  conduct  of  Alva  is  remarkable.  In  the  field 
he  was  as  calm  and  considerate,  as  he  was  rash  and  intempe- 
rate in  the  cabinet ;  that  is,  he  understood  the  science  of  war, 
but  not  of  politics.  Yet  still  he  could  not,  even  in  arms, 
succeed.  The  opportunities  for  resistance  afforded  by  the 
singular  situation  of  the  maritime  provinces,  the  consummate 
prudence,  the  zeal,  and  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  were  obstacles  which  he  could  not  entirely  overcome. 
The  great  towns  in  Holland,  Haerlem,  and  others,  were  be- 
sieged, taken,  and  outraged  by  the  most  eitraordinary 
excesses  of  cruelty  and  rapine ;  but  there  were  other  towns 
that  could  not  be  taken.  Holland,  Zealand,  and  five  other 
provinces  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  not  of  Philip ;  and  Alva  at  last  retired,  though  the 
rebellion  in  the  Low  Countries  was  not  put  down,  and  neither 
his  own  vengeance,  nor  that  of  his  master,  as  yet  satiated. 
He  consoled  himself,  we  are  told,  with  the  reflection,  that 
eighteen  thousand  heretics  had  suffered  by  the  hands  of 
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executioner,  and  a  much  greater  number  fallen  by  famine  or 
the  Bword. 

It  appears  from  this  history,  that  concessions  were  made 
by  the  Spanish  court ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  contests,  made 
too  late  :  orders  had  been  sent  by  Philip  to  remit  the  taxes 
of  the  ten  and  twenty  per  cent.,  but  not  till  the  maritime 
provinces  had  already  revolted.  After  Alva,  with  his  soldiers 
and  executioners,  had  been  let  loose  upon  the  provinces  for 
nearly  six  years  togeth*-,  Philip  began  at  last  to  doubt  a 
little  the  efficacy  of  force,  and  to  bo  disposed  to  send  a  new 
governor,  in  the  pei*son  of  Bequesens,  who  might  act  on  a 
more  conciliating  system. 

Requesens  was  a  man  of  ability  and  moderation,  and  this 
last  part  of  his  character  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
patriots  the  greatest  apprehension,  lest  the  Flemings  should 
too  readily  forget  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  their  oppressors. 
But  Bequesens  not  only  came  too  late,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible to  serve  such  a  master  as  Philip. 

I  can,  however,  no  longer  continue  this  sort  of  narratiye. 
After  Bequesens  followed  a  kind  of  interregnimi,  and  the 
government  of  a  Flemish  council  of  state.  Then  the  admi- 
nistration of  Don  John  of  Austria.  Lastly,  that  of  the  justly 
renowned  Prince  of  Parma. 

Each  of  these  administrations  became  eras  in  this  great 
contest.  Each  has  its  particular  events,  and  its  own  more 
striking,  though  not  very  dissimilar  lessons. 

I  had  drawn  up  observations  on  each  of  them.  But  I 
must  omit  all  further  allusion,  not  only  to  the  fisicts  of  this 
contest,  but  to  the  contest  itself. 

I  must  break  away  from  the  subject,  for  I  must  hasten  to 
conclude  my  lecture. 

I  am  willing  to  hope,  that  you  will  not  only  read  the  whole 
account  in  Watson,  but  be  prepared  to  make  such  observa- 
tions on  the  events,  as  they  ought,  I  think,  to  excite  in  your 
minds.  If  I  have  succeeded  to  this  extent  I  am  satisfied, 
and  consider  my  office  as  at  an  end. 
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To  advert,  therefore,  to  the  final  result  of  this  great 
struggle,  and  to  finish  my  lecture. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of 
some,  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  too  many  of  the  provinces, 
had  contrived  to  form  the  Union  of  Utrecht — a  combination 
of  seven  of  them ;  and  this  union  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Holland. 

It  is  difficult  for  unprincipled -ambition  to  be  prudent 
Philip  had  not  only  schemes  of  tyranny  in  the  Low  Countries, 
but  of  invasion  in  England,  and  of  aggrandizement  in 
France.  The  multiplicity  of  his  designs  exhausted  even  his 
American  treasures :  the  impossibility  of  his  wishes  squan- 
dered away  even  the  resources  of  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  The  United  Provinces  were  not  subdued,  England 
not  overcome,  France  not  united  to  his  crown,  and  Europe 
not  subjected  to  the  domination  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

We  have  at  last  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  seven  maritime 
provinces  at  least,  treating  with  their  oppressors  as  sovereign 
states ;  and  not  only  their  independence  admitted,  but  their 
trade  with  the  Indies  allowed^  and  their  cause  completely 
triumphant. 

These  events,  and  particularly  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
may  be  seen  in  Bentivoglio  and  Wraxall,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered with  still  greater  advantage  in  Watson.  Transactions 
of  this  nature  are  very  deserving  of  attention ;  and  we  cannot 
but  be  struck,  not  only  with  the  active  policy  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  but  with  the  virtuous  exertions  of  the  wise  Bar- 
nevelt,  who,  more  successful  than  other  patriots  who  resembled 
him  have  sometimes  been,  had  the  pure  satisfaction  of  rea- 
soning into  peace  his  inflamed  and  improvident  coimtry- 
men. 

On  the  whole  of  this  memorable  contest — a  contest  of  half 
a  century — the  great  hero  was  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
great  delinquent  was  Philip  II.  The  one  may  be  proposed 
as  a  model,  in  public  and  in  private,  of  everything  that  is 
good  and  great ;  and  the  other  (with  the  exception  of  a 
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tion  to  business),  of  everything  that  is  to  be  avoided  ai 
abhorred. 

To  Europe  and  mankind,  in  the  meantime,  the  scaccess 
the  maritime  provinces  was  of  the  greatest  importance.    Tl 
power  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  for  ever  prevented  fro 
gaining  too  dangerous  an  ascendancy. 

Resistance  to  those  who  were  controlling  religious  opinio; 
by  fire  and  sword,  and  trampling  upon  constitutional  prii 
l^ges,  had  been  successfully  made. 

An  asylum  was  opened  for  all  those,  of  whatever  counti 
who  fled  from  persecution — from  persecution  of  whatev 
kind.  The  benefit  thus  accruing  to  mankind  cannot  now  ' 
properly  estimated,  for  we  cannot  now  feel  what  it  is  to  ha 
no  refuge  and  no  means  of  resistance,  while  men  are  ready 
pimish  us  for  our  opinions,  and  are  making  themselves  i 
quisitors  of  our  conduct.  It  is  known  to  have  been  one 
the  severest  miseries  of  the  later  Romans,  that  they  cou 
not  escape  from  their  government ;  that  the  world  belongi 
to  their  emperors. 

It  was  in  the  Low  Countries  that  the  defenders  of  civil  ai 
religious  liberty  found  shelter.  It  was  there  that  thej  cou 
state  their  complaints,  publish  what  they  conceived  to  be  tl 
truth,  and  maintain  and  exercise  the  privileges  of  free  i 
quiry.  These  were  the  countries  to  which  Locke  retired,  ai 
where  William  III.  was  formed. 

But  this  was  not  all  The  wonders  that  can  be  effected  I 
commerce  and  the  peaceful  arts  were  displayed,  and,  on  tl 
whole,  a  practical  example  was  held  up  to  the  princes  ar 
statesmen  of  eveiy  age  and  nation,  well  fitted  to  teach  the] 
many  of  those  great  truths  which  every  friend  of  humanil 
would  wish  always  present  to  their  minds :  that  ambitic 
should  be  virtuous  and  peaceful,  that  religious  feelings  shou] 
be  tolerant,  that  government  should  be  mild. 
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NOTES. 

I. 

Th§  Edict  of  Nanix. 

Thb  reinonstrnnces  of  the  Protestants  were  vain  en  tlie  labject  of  tithes. 
But  the  king,  by  a  brief,  promised  to  famish  them  annuallj  with  a  certain 
sum,  to  be  employed  (says  the  brief)  in  certain  secret  affairs  reUiting  to  them, 
which  hrs  majesty  does  not  think  fit  to  specify  or  declare.  They  were  also 
allowed  (but  by  the  secret  articles)  to  receive  gifts  and  legacies.  They  were 
indulged,  too  (twenty-second  article),  in  being  eligible  to  offices  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  sending  their  children  fre'fly  to  the  public  schools. 

But  so  much  more  is  necessary  to  the  weaker  sect  than  edicts  or  laws  in 
their  favour,  that  this  very  concession  was  afterwards  made  a  pretext  for  pre- 
venting Protestants  from  teaching  anything  in  their  own  small  schools  but 
reading  and  arithmetic,  **  because,**  said  the  Roman  Catholics,  **  the  children 
may  be  sent  to  our  public  colleges.** 

Three  parliaments  or  courts  of  law  were  fixed  upon,  where  the  number 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  judges  were  to  be  equal ;  a  necessary 
arrangement,  it  seems,  to  procure  them  the  proper  protection  of  the  law. 

Protestant  books  were  only  to  be  sold  where  the  religion  was  publicly  ex- 
ercised ;  in  other  places  after  an  ^  imprimatur  ;*'  not  in  the  metropolis,  for 
instance. 

II. 

Low  Countries, 

From  the  termination  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  Low  Countries  and 
Philip  II.  inferences  have  been  drawn  more  favourable  to  the  practicability 
of  resistance  to  oppression  than  the  transactions,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  war- 
rant. 

Of  the  seventeen  provinces,  though  the  condition  of  all  must  have  been 
much  ameliorated,  seven  only  were  emancipated  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

They  who  have  to  resist  the  regular  armies  of  their  t^'rants  can  seldom  be 
so  situated  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  these  maritime  provinces ;  they  can 
.  seldom  be  possessed  of  such  fortified  towns,  and  of  a  country  so  singularly 
impracticable  to  invaders.  It  is  seldom  that  they  can  have  a  marine  so 
powerful,  and  the  commerce  and  the  possessions,  the  very  treasures  of  their 
oppressors,  so  exposed  to  insult  and  injury,  to  capture  and  ruin.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  unhappy  people  can  be  found  so  justly  infuriated,  and  rendered  so 
totally  desperate  by  their  particular  sufiVrings  and  their  particular  cause  ;  it 
is  seldom  that  they  can  have  been  so  fortunately  educated,  as  were  the  Hol- 
landers, to  a  sense  of  right,  by  the  prior  influence  of  a  free  government. 

Yet  the  policy  of  the  case,  as  it  respects  the  tyrant  himself  (or  the  supe- 
rior country),  is  not  altered. 

The  oppressed  country  will  always  find  support  from  the  neighbouring 
powers ;  great  mistakes,  like  those  of  Philip,  will  be  probably  made  -,  illus- 
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trious  defender!  of  their  country  will  probably  ariae  produced  by  the  o 
•ion. 

Injury  must  at  all  events  be  received  by  the  superior  power.  The  n 
Buccesaful  issue  will  but  turn  subjects  into  slaves  ;  brothers  into  enemies  ; 
impair  those  principles  of  dignified  obedience  and  reciprocal  right  bet^ 
the  governors  and  the  governed,  which  externally  and  internally  in  the 
perior  as  well  as  the  dependent  state,  are  the  only  steady  and  effective  cai 
of  all  real  greatness  and  prosperity. 

The  student  is  again  recommended  to  turn  to  the  debate  in  the  Spa] 
council,  given  by  fientivoglio,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  reason: 
emplo}'ed  by  our  own  statesmen  in  the  contest  with  our  American  coloni 
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LECTURE  XIII. 

THE  THIRTY  TEARS'   WAR. 

We  have  now  made  some  progress  in  the  history  of  this 
century  of  religious  wars.  We  have  considered  the  civil  and 
religious  wars  of  France ;  next  those  of  the  Low  Countries. 
We  must  now  turn  to  Germany. 

I  have  called  this  lecture,  a  Lecture  on  the  Thirty  Years' 
War ;  but  I  should  rather  have  called  it,  a  Lecture  on  the 
Religious  Concerns  of  Germany. 

The  thirty  years'  war  is,  indeed  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  whole,  and  that  to  which  the  attention  of  all  readers 
of  history  has  been  more  naturally  directed;  but  there  is 
much  to  be  read  and  considered  before  you  reach  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  much  after ;  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  em- 
brace in  your  minds  the  whole  subject — the  subject  of  the 
religious^concerns  of  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  truth,  I  am  to  allude  to  such  a  mass  of  reading  in  this 
lecture,  and  allude  to  it  so  indistinctly,  that  I  know  not  well 
how  I  can  enable  you  to  listen  to  what  I  am  to  address  to 
you. 

It  may  assist  you,  perhaps,  if  you  will  first  attend  to  the 
order  in  which  I  am  going  to  proceed.  It  is  the  following : — 
The  Reformation  introduced  great  divisions  of  opinion  into 
Germany. 

I  must  first  allude  to  the  contest  that  existed  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
formation to  the  peace  of  Passau.  At  this  peace  of  Passau 
the  interests  of  the  contending  parties  were  brought  to  an 
adjustment  I  must,  therefore,  next  allude  to  the  provisions 
of  that  peace  of  Passau. 
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But  after  some  time  this  adjustment  was  no  longer  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  the  thirty  years'  war  followed.  I  must 
therefore  allude  to  the  causes  which  brought  on  the  thirty 
years'  war. 

This  thirty  years'  war  is  a  memorable  era  in  history,  and  I 
must  therefore  allude  to  the  conduct  of  it,  and  to  the  great 
hero  of  the  Protestant  cause  on  this  occasion,  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  was  the  termination  of  this  great 
contest,  and  of  the  whole  subject;  and  I  must  therefore  al- 
lude finally  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

Tlie  whole  interval  from  the  days  of  Luther  to  this  peace 
of  Westphalia,  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century,  must  be 
considered  as  one  continued  struggle,  open  or  concealed,  be- 
tween the  Beformers  and  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  first  period  of  this  great  contest  extends  to  the  peace 
ol  Passau,  the  next  to  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  thirty  years' 
war  is  the  third.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  is  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  whole. 

First,  then,  of  the  period  that  closed  with  the  peace  of 
Passau. 

I  need  neither,  as  I  conceive,  relate  the  facts,  nor  comment 
upon  them,  for  you  may  study  this  part  of  the  history  your- 
selves in  Robertson  and  Coxe,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
your  time  to  oflfer  you  here,  in  a  mutilated  state,  what  you 
will  find  regularly  displayed  in  those  authors. 

I  may,  however,  select  what  I  consider  as  the  leading 
events,  and  recommend  you  to  fix  your  attention  upon  them. 
They  are  the  following : — 

First,  The  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  by  Luther. 

Secondly,  The  total  intolerance  of  Charles  V.,  avowed  in 
the  edict  of  Worms. 

Thirdly,  The  resistance  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  their  own  faith  in  the  confession  of  Augsbm*g. 

Fourthly,  Their  appeal  to  arms  from  the  injustice  of 
Charles — ^the  league  of  Smalcalde. 
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Lastly,  After  the  various  events  of  unrighteous  warfare, 
the  religious  peace  concluded  at  Passau,  in  1555,  about  the 
close  of  his  reign. 

These  are  the  principal  events.  You  must  consider  them, 
particularly  the  peace  of  Passau. 

On  this  last,  as  it  is  so  important,  I  will  stop  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

It  was  the  first  great  adjustment  of  the  contending  religious 
interests  of  Germany.  It  was  extorted  from  Charles  V.,  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  favourable  to  the  great  cause  of  religious 
freedom,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Those  of  the  inferior  sect  were  no  longer  to  be  insulted, 
dispersed,  or  exterminated :  they  were  to  exist  in  society  as 
their  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  erect  and  independent :  they 
were  to  worship  their  God  in  the  manner  they  thought  most 
agreeable  to  his  word.  Human  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious fe.ith  was  avowedly  cast  off  by  a  large  and  respectable 
part  of  the  continent ;  and  neither  the  magistrate  nor  the 
soldier  was  any  longer  to  unsheath  the  sword,  to  imprison, 
to  massacre,  or  to  drag  to  the  stake. 

In  practice,  therefore,  some  progress  had  been  made;  some 
progress  in  practice,  but  little  in  the  understandings  or  feel- 
ings of  mankind.  The  parties  abstained  from  mutual  vio- 
lence because  they  were  well  balanced,  and  feared  each  other ; 
not  because  they  discerned  and  acknowledged  their  mutual 
rights  and  duties.  Not  only  were  the  Homan  Catholics  sepa- 
rated from  the  Protestants,  but  the  Lutherans  had  sepaiuted 
themselves  from  the  Zuinglians,  afterwards  called  the  Calvi- 
nists,  and  had  endeavoured  to  stigmatise  them  with  the 
name  of  Sacramentarians.  That  is,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  were  all  equally  ready  to  be- 
lieve, that  every  religious  opinion  but  their  own  was  sinful, 
and  therefore  that  their  own,  upon  every  principle  of  piety 
and  reason,  was  at  all  events  to  be  propagated,  and  every 
other  repressed. 

Again.     We  have  already  observed  that  one  of  the  greftt 
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difficulties  on  the  subject  always  must  be  the  disposal  of  pro- 
perty to  the  ecclesiastic  :  to  which  sect  it  is  to  be  given  by 
the  state  ;  to  one,  or  to  all,  and  upon  what  conditions. 

This  difficulty  necessarily  appeared  at  the  pacification 
which  was  attempted  at  Passau. 

It  was  insisted  by  the  Protestants,  that  all  those  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  church  of  Rome  should,  nevertheless,  retain 
their  ecclesiastical  emoluments ;  emoluments,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, which  had  been  received  originally  firom  the  Roman 
Catholic  establishment. 

By  the  Roman  Catholics  it  was  contended,  on  the  contrary, 
that  every  such  separatist  should  immediately  lose  his  benefice. 

This  point  could  not,  at  the  peace  of  Passau,  be  carried  by 
the  Protestants.  They  seem  to  have  sullenly  submitted,  and 
to  have  viilually  acquiesced  in  what  was  called  the  ecclesias- 
tical reservation.  This  reservation  secured  the  benefice,  and 
he  left  it  to  remain  with  the  Catholic  establishment  when  the 
holder  turned  Protestant. 

The  Protestants  were  consoled,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  de- 
claration, seeming  liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who  adopted 
the  confession  of  Augsburg — -a  declaration  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  little  relished  as  the  Protestants  did  the  reserva- 
tion just  mentioned. 

The  parties  were  therefore  not  as  yet  sufficiently  religious 
and  wise  to  settle  the  real  subjects  of  contention.  Then  fol- 
lowed, after  this  peace  of  Passau,  a  sort  of  interval  and  pause. 
After  this  interval,  all  Germany  was  laid  waste  and  convulsed 
by  the  thirty  years'  war. 

We  naturally  turn  to  ask  what  were  the  causes  of  so  dread- 
ful an  event — thirty  years'  war !  the  very  tenn  is  a  di£fgrace 
to  humanity.  To  this  the  answer  will,  I  think,  be  found  to 
be,  first,  the  intolerant  conduct  of  the  Protestant  princes  to 
each  other ;  second,  the  bigotry,  ambition,  and  arbitrary  poli- 
tics of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

I  will  say  a  word  on  each.  First,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Protestant  princes,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic. 
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It  will  appear  to  those  who  examine  the  history  that  tho 
Protestant  cause  was  well  established  at  the  peace  of  Passau, 
and  at  the  death  of  Charles  V. ;  but  that  it  was  afterwards 
nearly  lost  by  the  advantages  which  the  Roman  Catholic  arms 
and  politics  derived  from  the  dissensions  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistio  princes. 

Though  these  princes  had  the  most  palpable  bond  of  union 
(their  wish  to  exercise  the  right  of  private  judgment)— though 
they  were  both  equally  opposed  to  the  Catholic  powers  who 
would  have  denied  them  this  inestimable  privilege,  yet  was  it 
impossible  for  them  to  differ  in  some  mysterious  points  of 
doctrine  without  a  total  disregard  to  mutual  charity ;  and 
each  sect,  rather  than  suffer  the  other  to  think  differently 
from  themselves,  was  contented  to  run  the  chance  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  Catholics,  that  is,  of  not  being  suffered 
to  think  at  all. 

The  Lutherans  might  have  been  possibly  expected  to  be 
the  most  rational,  that  is,  the  most  tolerant  cf  the  two,  but 
they  were  not  so ;  they  were  in  reality  more  in  fault  than 
the  Calvinists  ;  being  not  only  the  first  aggressors  in  this 
dispute  with  their  fellow-Protestants,  but  the  more  ready  to 
temporize,  to  betray  and  desert  the  common  cause. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  am  here  obliged  to  leave  great 
blanks  behind  me  as  I  go  along,  and  you  will  perceive  the 
same  through  every  part  of  this  lecture.  These  blanks  must 
be  hereafter  filled  up  by  your  own  diligence.  I  cannot  expect 
to  make  the  steps  I  take  through  my  subject  very  intelligible 
at  present. 

But  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  ray  arrangement,  my 
statements,  and  my  conclusions  hereafter,  when  you  come  to 
read  the  history. 

I  must,  then,  for  the  present,  content  myself  with  repeating 
to  you  that  the  Protestant  princes  were  themselves  very 
faulty,  more  particularly  the  Lutheran  princes  ;  their  intoler- 
ance to  each  other  most  unpardonable ;  and  that  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  electors  of  Saxony  was  very  despicable,  and 
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most  injurious  to  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  finally,  that  all 
this  folly  and  intolerance  led  to  the  thirty  years*  war. 

My  next  statement  was,  that  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  all 
its  dreadful  scenes,  were  occasioned,  in  the  second  place,  by 
the  civil  and  religious  politics,  the  bigoted  and  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Here  again  large  blanks  must  be  left.  You  can  only  judge 
of  these  politics  by  reading  the  reigns  of  those  princes.  I 
must  refer  you  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Coxe. 

I  will  make,  howerer,  a  few  remarks.  These  princes  were 
Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian,  Bodolph,  Matthias,  Ferdinand  II. 
The  character  of  Maximilian  deserves  your  notice. 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  find  among  these  Austrian  princes 
one  sovereign  at  least  like  Maximilian,  whose  conduct  is 
marked  by  justice,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  and  whose 
administration  realizes  what  an  historian  would  propose,  as  a 
model  for  all  those  who  are  called  upon  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  mankind. 

On  this  account  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  no  period 
connected  with  these  religious  wars  that  deserves  more  to  be 
studied  than  these  reigns  of  Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian,  and 
those  of  his  successors  who  preceded  the  thirty  years*  war. 
We  have  no  sovereign  who  exhibited  that  exercise  of  modeiu- 
tion  and  good  sense  which  a  philosopher  woiUd  require,  but 
Maximilian ;  and  he  was  immediately  followed  by  princes  of 
a  differerU  complexion,  and  ajs  all  the  various  sects  themselves 
were  ready  from  the  first  to  display  at  any  moment  those 
fiiults  which  belong  to  human  nature,  when  engaged  in  re- 
ligious concerns,  the  whole  subject  of  toleration  and  mild 
government,  its  advantages  and  its  dangers,  and  the  advan- 
tages and  dangers  of  an  opposite  system,  are  at  once  presented 
to  our  consideration ;  and  the  only  observation  that  remains 
to  be  made  is  this,  that  the  difficulties  and  the  hazards  of  the 
harsh  and  unjust  system  are  increased  and  exasperated  by 
their  natural  progress,  while  those  that  belong  to  the  mild 
system  are  chiefly  to  be  expected  at  first;  that  they  gradually 
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disappear  and  become  less  important^  particularly  as  the 
.world  advances  in  civilisation  and  knowledge,  and  as  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  more  diversified  by  the  active  pursuits 
and  petty  amusements  which  multiply  with  their  growing 
prosperity. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  difficulty  of 
toleration  at  the  time  when  Maximilian  reigned ;  and  if  a 
mild  policy  could  be  attended  with  favourable  effects  in  his 
age  and  nation,  there  can  be  little  fear  of  the  experiment  at 
any  other  period. 

No  party  or  person  in  the  state  was  then  disposed  to  tole- 
rate his  neighbour  from  any  sense  of  the  justice  of  such  for- 
bearance, but  from  motives  of  temporal  policy  alone.  The 
Lutherans,  it  will  be  seen,  could  not  bear  that  the  Calvinists 
should  have  the  same  religious  privileges  with  themselves. 
The  Calvinists  were  equally  opinionated  and  unjust ;  and 
Maximilian  himself  was  probably  tolerant  and  wise,  chiefly 
because  he  was  in  his  real  opinions  a  Lutheran,  and  in  out- 
ward profession,  as  the  head  of  the  empire,  a  Roman  Catholic. 

For  twelve  years,  the  whole  of  his  reign,  he  preserved  the 
religious  peace  of  the  community,  without  destroying  the 
religious  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  He  supported  the 
Koman  Catholics,  as  the  predominant  party,  in  all  their 
rights,  possessions,  and  privileges ;  but  he  protected  the  Pro- 
testants in  every  exercise  of  their  religion  which  was  then 
practicable.  In  other  words,  he  was  as  tolerant  and  just  as 
the  temper  of  society  then  admitted,  and  more  so  than  the 
state  of  things  woidd  have  suggested.  Now,  more  than  this 
no  considerate  Christian  or  real  philosopher  will  require  from 
the  sovereign  power  at  any  time;  not  more  than  to  counte- 
nance toleration,  to  be  disposed  to  experiments  of  toleration, 
and  to  lead  on  to  toleration,  if  the  community  can  but  be 
persuaded  to  follow.  More  than  this  will  not,  I  think,  be 
required  from  the  rulors  of  the  world  by  any  real  philosopher 
and  true  Christian;  and  this  not  because  the  great  cause  of 
religious  truth  and  inquiry  is  at  all  indifferent  to  them  (it 
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must  be  always  most  dear  to  them)^  but  because  they  know 
that  mankind  on  these  subjects  arc  profoundly  ignorant^  and 
incurably  irritable.  The  merit  of  Maximilian  was  but  too 
apparent  the  moment  that  his  son  Bodolph  was  called  upon 
to  supply  his  i)lacc. 

The  tolerance  and  forbearance  of  Maximilian  had  been 
favourable,  as  it  must  always  be,  to  the  better  cause ;  but  the 
Protestants,  instead  of  being  encouraged  by  the  visible  pro- 
gress of  their  tenets,  and  thereby  induced  to  leave  them  to 
the  sure  operation  of  time,  and  the  silent  influence  of  truth, 
had  broken  out  with  all  the  stupid  fury  that  often  belongs 
to  an  inferior  sect,  and  indulged  themselves  in  the  meet  pub- 
lic attacks  and  unqualified  invectives  against  the  established 
church.  The  gentle  but  powerful  hand  of  Maximilian  was 
now  withdrawn ;  and  ho  had  made  one  most  fatal  and  un- 
pardonable mistake  :  ho  had  always  left  the  education  of  his 
son  and  successor  too  much  to  the  discretion  of  his  bigoted 
consort.  Rodolph,  his  son,  was  therefore  as  ignorant  and 
furious  on  his  part  as  were  the  Protestants  on  theirs  ;  he  had 
immediate  recourse  to  the  usual  expedients — ^force,  and  the 
execution  of  the  laws  to  the  very  letter.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  injuries  and  mistakes  quickly  multiplied  as  he  proceeded ; 
and  Maximilian  himself,  had  he  been  recalled  to  life,  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  his  mihappy  sons  and  his 
unfortunate  people  from  the  accumulated  calamities  which  it 
had  been  the  great  glory  of  his  own  reign  so  skilfully  to 
avert.  After  Rodolph  comes  Matthias,  and,  unhappily  for  all 
Em*ope,  Bohemia  and  the  empire  fell  afterwards  under  the 
management  of  Ferdinand  II.  Of  the  different  Austrian 
princes,  it  is  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  that  is  more  particu- 
larly to  be  considered. 

Such  was  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  government  over  his 
subjects  in  Bohemia,  that  they  revolted.  They  elected  for 
their  king  the  young  Elector  Palatine,  hoping  thus  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  Ferdinand 
This  crown  so  offered  was  accepted  j  and,  in  the  event,  the 
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cause  of  the  Bohemians  became  the  cause  of  the  Heforma- 
tion  in  German j,  and  the  Elector  Palatine  the  hero  of  that 
cause. 

It  is  this  which  gives  the  great  interest  to  this  reign  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  to  these  concerns  of  his  subjects  in  Bohemia, 
and  to  the  character  of  this  Elector  Palatine.  For  all  these 
events  and  circumstances  led  to  the  thirty  years'  war. 

I  cannot  here  explain  to  you  the  particular  circumstances 
which  produced  such  unexpected  effects  as  I  have  now  stated, 
but  you  may  study  them  in  Coxe  and  other  historians. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  thirty  years'  war.  I  will,  however, 
turn  for  a  moment  to  this  Elector  Palatine.  This  is  the  prince 
who  was  connected  with  our  own  royal  family.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  our  James  I. 

You  will  see,  even  in  our  own  historians,  the  great  interest 
which  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany,  to  which  I  am  obliged 
so  indistinctly  to  allude,  excited  in  England,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  history  of  the  Elector  Palatine  is  very  affecting ;  you 
will  read  it  in  Coxe.  He  accepted,  you  may  remember,  the 
crown  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Bohemians ;  he  was 
unworthy  of  it ;  he  accepted  it  in  an  evil  hour. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  difficulties  of  those  in  ex- 
alted station  are  peculiarly  great.  It  is  the  condition  of  their 
existence  that  the  happiness  of  others  shall  depend  on  them, 
shall  depend  not  only  on  the  high  qualities  of  their  nature, 
their  generosity,  their  courage,  but  on  the  endowments  of 
their  minds,  their  prudence,  their  foresight,  their  correct  judg- 
ment, their  accurate  estimates  not  only  of  others  but  of  them- 
selves. So  unfortimately  are  they  situated,  that  their  ambi- 
tion may  be  even  generous  and  noble,  and  yet  their  characters 
be  at  last  justly  marked  with  the  censure  of  mankind. 

The  Elector  Palatine,  by  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohenoda, 
became,  as  I  have  just  observed,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Germany,  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  cause ;  but 
he  undertook  a  cause  so  important,  and  he  suffered  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  thousands  to  depend  on  his  firmness 
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ability,  without  ever  having  properly  examined  his  own  cha- 
racter, or  considered  to  what  situations  of  difficulty  his  powers 
were  equal.  When,  therefore,  the  hour  of  trial  came,  when 
he  was  weighed  in  the  balance,  he  was  found  wanting,  and 
his  kingdom  was  divided  from  him.  Had  he  himself  been 
alone  interested  in  his  success,  his  subsequent  sufferings  might 
have  atoned  for  his  fault ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was 
lost  to  its  inhabitants,  the  Palatinate  to  its  own  subjects,  and 
the  great  cause  of  religious  inquiry  and  truth  might  have 
also  perished  in  the  general  wreck  of  his  fortunes. 

But  in  the  reign  of  the  same  Ferdinand  II.  there  arose,  in 
the  same  cause  in  which  the  Elector  Palatine  had  fitiled,  a 
hero  of  another  cast,  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

And  now,  to  recapitulate  a  little,  that  you  may  see  the  con- 
necting links  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  in  which  I  am  ob- 
liged to  leave  such  blanks ;  you  will  have  understood  in  a  ge- 
neral manner,  and  I  must  now  remind  you,  that  the  House  of 
Austria  was  the  terror  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany  ;  that 
Ferdinand  II.  oppressed  by  his  tyranny  and  bigotry  his  Pro- 
testant subjects,  more  particidarly  in  Bohemia  j  that  their 
cause  became  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany ; 
that  the  Elector  Palatine  was  the  first  hero  of  this  great 
cause,  and  that  he  failed ;  that  the  illustrious  Swede  was  the 
second,  and  that  he  deserved  the  high  office  which  he  bore — 
that  he  deserved  to  be  the  defender  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  that  he  was  the  great  object  of  ad- 
miration in  the  thirty  years'  war. 

Of  this  thirty  years'  war  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  I 
should  speak  here,  even  if  I  had  time,  which  I  have  not^  be- 
cause the  particulars  are  so  interesting,  that  I  can  depend 
upon  your  reading  them.  You  will  do  so,  I  beg  to  assure  you, 
with  great  pleasure,  if  you  once  turn  to  them.  The  nairatiTe 
and  detail  you  will  find  in  Coxe. 

The  campaigns  of  Gustavus,  his  victories,  his  death ;  the 

campaigns  of  the  generals  he  left  behind ;  the  campaigns  of 

the  Austrian  generals,  the  celebrated  Tilly,  the  still  more  cele- 

k      brated  Walstein ;  particulars  respecting  these  subjects,  and 
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many  others  highly  attractive,  you  will  find  in  Coxe  and  in 
Harte,  and  to  these  authors  I  must  leave  you. 

I  will  make,  however,  a  few  remark^  and  first  of  Qus- 
tavus. 

As  it  must  needs  be  that  o£fenoe8  will  come,  as  violence 
and  injustice  Can  only  be  repelled  by  force,  as  mankind  must 
and  will  have  their  destroyers,  it  is  fortunate  when  the  high 
courage  and  activity  of  which  the  himian  character  is  capable, 
are  tempered  with  a  sense  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  benevolence ; 
when  he  who  leads  thousands  to  the  field  has  sensibility 
enough  to  feel  the  nature  of  his  awM  office,  and  wisdom 
enough  to  take  care  that  he  directs  against  its  proper  objects 
the  afflicting  storm  of  human  devastation.  It  is  not  always 
that  they  who  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  mankind 
have  claims  like  these  to  their  applause.  Courage  and  saga- 
city can  dignify  any  man,  whatever  be  his  cause ;  they  can 
ennoble  a  wretch  like  Tilly,  while  he  fights  the  battles  of  a 
Ferdinand.  It  is  not  always  that  these  great  endowments 
are  so  united  with  other  high  qualities  as  to  present  to  the 
historian  at  once  a  Christian,  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman ;  yet 
such  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  hero  deserving  the  name, 
perfectly  distinguishable  from  those  who  have  assumed  the 
honours  that  belong  to  it,  the  military  executioners,  with 
whom  every  age  has  been  infested. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Harte,  with  great  activity  of  research,  and  a  scrupulous  exa- 
mination of  his  materials,  which  are  understood  to  be  the 
best,  though  they  are  not  sufficiently  particularized.  The 
book  will  disappoint  the  reader.  Mr.  Harte  writes  often 
with  singular  bad  taste,  and  never  with  any  masterly  display 
of  his  subject ;  but  it  may  be  compared  with  Coxe,  and 
must  be  considered. 

The  great  question  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  &me  of 
Gustavus  should  be  settled  in  his  &vour,  is  the  invasion  of 
Germany.  Sweden,  the  country  of  which  he  was  king,  could, 
at  the  time,  furnish  for  the  enterprise  only  her  two  great 
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products,  '* iron  and  man,  tlio  soldier  and  his  sword;"  and 
with  these  a  leader  like  Gustavus,  some  centuries  before, 
might  have  disposed  of  Europe  at  his  pleasure ;  but,  happily 
for  mankind,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  progress  of 
science  had  made  war  a  question,  not  merely  of  physical  force, 
but  of  expense.  The  siu-plus  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  snowy  regions  of  Sweden  were  little  fitted  to  support 
a  large  military  establishment  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
little  fitted  to  contend  with  the  resources  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  It  was  therefore  very  natural  for  the  counsellors 
of  Gustavus  to  represent  strongly  to  their  sovereign  the  ex- 
penses of  a  war  on  the  continent,  the  great  power  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  reasonableness  of  supposing  that  the  German 
electors  were  themselves  the  best  judges  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
empire,  and  the  best  able  to  vindicate  their  own  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties. 

But  it  was  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  which  had  already  distantly  menaced,  might 
soon  be  enabled  to  oppress,  the  civil  and  religious  lilierties  of 
Sweden :  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  interests  of  that 
kingdom  fi:om  those  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany ; 
and,  therefore,  the  only  question  that  remained  was,  whether 
Gustavus  should  come  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  combination 
against  Ferdinand  II.,  or  wait  to  be  called  in,  and  join  the 
general  cause  as  an  auxiliary. 

Now  the  prince,  who  was  naturally  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant union,  was  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  a  prince  whose  poli- 
tics and  conduct  at  the  time  could  only  awaken,  in  the  minds 
of  good  men,  contempt  and  abhorrence.  If,  therefore,  no  one 
interfered,  and  that  immediately,  all  was  lost ;  and  the  very 
want  of  a  principal  ,and  the  very  hopelessness  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  must  have  been  the  very  arguments  that  weighed 
most  with  a  prince  like  Gustavus,  and  were  indeed  the  very 
arguments  that  would  have  influenced  an  impartial  reasoner, 
at  the  time,  in  fevour  of  this  great  attempt,  provided  the  abi- 
lities of  Gustavus  were  clearly  of  a  commanding  nature. 
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On  this  last  supposition,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  the 
case^  when  examined,  supplied  many  important  probabilities 
to  countenance  the  enterprise.  Speculations  of  this  kind  you 
should  indulge,  as  much  as  possible,  while  you  are  engaged 
in  historical  pursuits ;  it  is  the  difference  between  reading 
history  and  studying  it. 

After  all,  it  is  often  for  genius  to  justify  its  own  projects  by 
their  execution ;  and  such  may,  if  necessary,  be  the  defence 
of  Gustavus. 

If  any  war  caji  be  generous  and  just,  it  is  that  waged  by  a 
combination  of  smaller  states  against  a  greater  in  defence  of 
their  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Such  was  the  contest  in 
which  Gustavus  was  to  engage.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
wanting  to  him  but  success.  He  won  it  by  his  virtues  and 
capacity,  and  his  name  has  been  justly  consecrated  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  when  the  master  hand  is  re- 
moved, the  machine  stops,  or  its  movements  run  into  incura- 
ble disorder ;  but  Gustavus  was  greater  than  great  men  :  when 
Gustavus  perished,  his  cause  did  not  perish  with  him.  The 
mortal  part  of  the  hero  lay  covered  with  honourable  wounds 
and  breathless  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen ;  but  his  genius  still 
lived  in  the  perfect  soldiers  he  had  created,  the  great  generals 
he  had  formed,  the  wise  minister  he  had  employed,  and  the 
senate  and  people  of  Sweden,  whom  he  had  elevated  to  his 
own  high  sense  of  honour  and  duty.  Neither  his  generals, 
his  soldiers,  his  minister,  nor  his  people,  were  found  so  im- 
worthy  of  their  sovereign  as  to  be  daunted  by  his  loss,  and 
they  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  prosecution  of  tlie  great 
cause  which  he  had  bequeathed  them.  The  result  was,  that 
sixteen  years  afterwards,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Sweden 
was  a  leading  power  in  the  general  settlement  of  the  interests 
of  Europe ;  and  if  Gustavus  had  yet  lived,  he  would  have 
seen  the  very  ground  on  which  he  first  landed  with  only 
fourteen  thousand  men  to  oppose  the  numerous  and  regular 
armies  of  the  House  of  Austria  publicly  ceded  to  his  crown, 
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the  power  of  that  tyrannical  and  bigoted  family  confessedly 
humbled,  and  the  independence  and  religion  of  his  own  king- 
dom sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  emancipation  and  safety 
of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 

In  considering  the  reign  and  merits  of  Gustavus,  our  atten- 
tion may  be  properly  directed  to  the  following  points  : — the 
invasion  of  Germany,  the  improvements  which  the  king  made 
in  the  military  art,  the  means  whereby  he  could  support  his 
armies,  the  causes  of  his  success,  his  conduct  after  the  victory 
of  Leipsic,  his  management  of  men  and  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation,  his  private  virtues  and  public  merits,  his 
tolerance,  and  the  nature  of  his  ambition — ^how  fiir  it  was 
altered  by  his  victories — the  service  he  rendered  Europe. 
Much  assistance  is  contained  rather  than  presented  to  ^e 
reader  in  the  work  of  Harte. 

The  history  of  the  thirty  years'  war  has  been  written  by 
Schiller ;  and  when  this  era  has  been  considered  in  the  more 
simple  and  regular  historians,  the  performance  of  this  cele- 
brated writer  may  be  perused,  not  only  with  great  entertain- 
ment, but  with  some  advantage.  Indeed,  any  work  by  SchiL 
ler  must  naturally  claim  our  perusal ;  but  neither  is  his  ac- 
count so  intelligible  nor  his  opinions  so  just  as  those  of  our 
own  historian  Coxe. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  Walstein — ^the  great  general 
who  could  alone  be  opposed  by  Ferdinand  to  Gustavns — 
was  sure  to  catch  the  fancy  of  a  German  dramatist  like 
Schiller.  Here,  for  once,  were  realized  all  the  darling  images 
of  the  scene ;  mystery  without  any  possible  solution ;  energy 
more  than  human,  magnificence  without  bounds,  distinguished 
capacity;  gloom,  silence,  and  terror ;  injuries  and  indignation; 
nothing  ordinary,  nothing  rational ;  and,  at  last,  probably  a 
conspiracy,  and,  at  least,  an  assassination. 

The  campaigns  of  Gustavus,  and  the  military  part  of  his 
history,  will  be  found  more  than  usually  interesting.  Coxe 
has  laboured  this  portion  of  the  narrative  with  great  dili- 
gence, and,  as  he  evidently  thinks,  with  great  success. 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  conclusioii  of  our  subject,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  refer  to  such  large  masses  of  hlBtorical 
reading,  and  must  have  left  so  many  spaces  unoccupied  in  the 
minds  of  my  hearers,  that  I  think  it  best  to  stop  and  recall 
to  your  observation  the  steps  of  our  progress,  and  advert  to 
the  leading  points. 

The  whole  of  our  present  subject,  then,  should,  I  think,  be 
separated  into  the  following  great  divisions  :  firsts  we  are  to 
examine  the  contest  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Reformers  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
peace  of  Passau ;  then  the  provisions  of  that  peace ;  next, 
the  causes  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  which  were,  first,  the 
conduct  of  the  Protestant  states  and  princes,  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic,  from  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  and  their  impolitic 
and  fatal  intolerance  of  each  other ;  secondly,  the  conduct  of 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Ferdinand  I.,  Maximi- 
lian, Rodolph,  Matthias,  and  Ferdinand  II.,  more  particularly 
their  intolerance  to  their  subjects  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary ; 
then  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  consequence  of  which  the 
cause  of  the  Bohemians  and  the  oppressed  subjects  of  the 
House  of  Austria  became  at  length  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  and  the  Elector  Palatine  the  hero  of  it ; 
next,  the  misfortunes  of  that  prince  ;  then  the  interference 
and  character  of  the  renowned  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great 
and  efficient  hero  of  that  cause,  and  of  the  thirty  years'  war 
at  which  we  thus  arrive ;  then  the  campaigns  between  him 
and  the  celebrated  generals  (Tilly  and  others)  employed  by  the 
Austrian  femily,  which  form  a  new  point  of  interest  Again, 
the  continuance  of  the  contest  after  his  death  under  the 
generals  and  soldiers  he  had  formed,  which  becomes  another; 
and  in  this  manner  we  are  conducted  to  the  settlement  of  the 
civil  and  religious  differences  of  Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Luther,  which  treaty  is  thus  left,  as  the  remain- 
ing object  of  our  curiosity  and  examination^  for  it  is  the 
termination  of  the  whole  subject. 
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This  celebrated  treaty  has  always  been  the  study  of  those 
who  wish  to  understand  the  history  of  Europe  and  the  dif- 
ferent views  and  systems  of  its  component  powers  and  states. 

There  are  references  in  Coxo  sufficient  to  direct  the  in- 
quiries of  those  who  ai'e  desirous  of  examining  it.  But 
during  the  late  calamities  of  Europe,  after  being  an  object  of 
the  greatest  attention  for  a  century  and  a  half,  it  has  shared 
the  fate  of  everything  human ;  it  has  passed  through  its  ap- 
pointed period  of  existence,  and  is  now  no  more. 

As  a  great  record,  however,  in  the  history  of  Europe ;  as  a 
great  specimen  of  what  human  nature  is,  when  acting  amid 
its  larger  and  more  important  concerns,  it  must  ever  remain 
a  subject  of  interest  to  the  politician  and  philosopher.  This 
treaty  was  the  final  adjustment  of  the  civil  and  religious  dis- 
putes of  a  century. 

In  examining  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  first  inquiry  is 
with  respect  to  its  ecclesiastical  provisions. 

After  the  Eeformation  had  once  begun,  the  first  effort  of 
the  Protestants  was  to  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  respect, 
and  to  get  themselves  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire.    In  this  they  succeeded  at  the  peace  of  Passau. 

But  the  ecclesiastical  reservation,  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, had  then  ordained  that  if  a  Roman  Catholic  turned 
Protestant,  his  benefice  should  be  lost  to  him. 

Truth,  therefore,  had  no  equal  chance  :  a  serious  impedi- 
ment was  thrown  in  the  way,  not  only  of  conviction,  but  of 
all  avowal  of  conviction,  and  even  of  all  religious  inquiry. 
For  with  what  candour,  with  what  ardour,  was  any  ecclesiastic 
to  inquire,  when  the  result  of  his  inquiry  might  be,  that  he 
would  have  to  lose  not  only  his  situation  in  society,  but  his 
accustomed  means  of  subsistence  1  This  point,  however,  could 
never  be  carried  by  the  Protestants. 

The  Boman  Catholics  considered  the  reservation  as  the 
bulwark  of  their  faith,  and  foiind  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  people,  and  more  particularly  the  rulers  of  the  people, 
that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  all  true  religion  and  good 
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government.  At  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  therefore,  it  was 
agreed  that  if  a  Catholic  turned  Protestant,  he  should  lose 
his  benefice  as  before,  and  the  same  if  a  Protestant  turned 
Catholic.  But  it  will  be  observed,  that  to  make  the  last  pro- 
vision was,  in  fact,  to  do  nothing ;  for  the  Protestant  was  the 
invading  sect.  There  was  no  chance  of  the  Protestant's 
turning  Eomau  Catholic,  and  the  only  question  of  practical 
importance  was,  whether  the  Catholic  might  be  allowed  to 
open  his  eyes,  and,  if  he  thought  good,  turn  Protestant  with- 
out suffering  in  his  fortunes.  This  he  could  not  j  the  eyes 
of  the  Protestant  were  already  opened. 

The  great  cause,  therefore,  of  religious  inquiry  at  least 
(there  was  no  doubt  a  great  difficulty  in  the  case)  failed,  but 
not  entirely.  For  the  inroads  that  the  Protestants  had  made 
on  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  property,  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Keformation,  down,  for  instance,  to  the  year  1624,  were 
not  inconsiderable ;  and  in  the  possessions  which  they  had 
thus  obtained,  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed;  a  certain 
progress — an  important  progress — ^was  therefore  made,  and 
secured. 

Again  (what  is  very  remarkable)  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Protestants,  their  equality  with  their  Catholic  brethren  on 
all  public  occasions,  in  the  diet  and  other  tribunals,  were 
allowed. 

This  was  an  important  victory ;  far  more  than  inferior  sects 
have  been  always  able  to  obtain,  more  than  they  have  ob- 
tained, for  instance,  in  our  own  country ;  fitr  more  than  can 
be  accounted  for  by  any  influence  which  moderation  and 
good  sense  could  have  had  upon  the  contending  parties. 

Another  result  took  place ;  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans 
contrived  at  last  to  consider  themselves  as  one  body,  whose 
business  it  was,  during  the  negotiations  of  the  peace  and 
ever  after,  to  provide  for  their  common  security,  while  equ*illy 
resisting  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

This  too  was  an  important  victory,  a  victory  which  the 
two  sects  obtained,  not  over  their  enemies,  but  over  thcni- 
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solves,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  past  sufferings,  still 
more  from  the  influence  of  their  own  worldly  politics ;  above 
all,  from  the  master  interference  of  France,  whose  ministers, 
equally  disregarding  the  distinctions  between  Lutheran  and 
Calvinists,  and  the  cause  of  Protestant  and  Papist,  wished 
only  to  subdue  the  House  of  Austria,  and  to  combine  and 
manage  every  party  so  as  to  produce  this  grand  effect,  the 
object  of  all  their  politics — the  humiliation  of  the  House  of 
Austria. 

The  future  progress  of  religious  truth  seems  to  have  been 
but  loosely  provided  for.  A  prince  was  allowed  to  change  or 
reform  the  religion  of  his  dominions  in  all  cases  not  limited 
by  the  treaty,  or  settled  by  antecedent  compact  with  the 
subject 

The  truth  is,  that  a  question  like  this  last  was  too  delicate 
to  be  adjusted  by  any  formal  ordinance  in  an  age  of  religious 
wars,  or  indeed  in  any  age. 

The  general  principle  adopted  by  the  treaty  seems  to  have 
been,  to  confirm  everything  in  the  state  it  was  left  by  the 
year  1624,  an  arrangement  that  must,  on  the  whole,  be  con- 
sidered favourable  to  the  Protestants,  fiir  more  so  than  could 
have  been  expected,  if  we  reflect  on  their  own  unfortunate 
intolerance  of  each  other,  and  the  difficulty,  at  all  times, 
of  sustaining  a  combination  of  smaller  powers  against  a 
greater. 

The  great  gainer  in  this  contest  was  France ;  the  great 
sufferer  the  House  of  Austria.  The  grandeur  of  the  one  was 
advanced,  and  the  ambition  of  the  other  was  for  ever 
humbled. 

A  combination  against  the  House  of  Austria  had  been  long 
carried  on  with  more  or  less  regularity  and  effect,  but  chiefly 
by  the  influence  of  France.  The  result  of  this  united  effort 
was  seen  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  establishment  of  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  Germany  was  owing,  not  to  the 
generous,  rational,  steady  resistance  of  the  Protestant  princes, 
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but  much  more  to  the  anxiety  of  France  to  depress  the 
House  of  Austria ;  and  again,  to  the  check  which  that  House 
of  Austria  continually  experienced  to  its  designs,  and  was 
still  likely  to  experience,  from  the  arms  of  the  Ottoman 
princes. 

In  this  manner  it  happened  that  for  the  religious  part  of 
the  great  treaty  of  Westphalia;  for  such  toleration,  good 
sense,  and  Christianity  as  are  to  be  found  there,  mankind 
were,  after  all,  indebted  principally  to  such  strange  propaga- 
tors of  the  cause  of  truth  and  free  inquiry,  as  Richelieu  and 
the  Mahometans. 

By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  apprehensions  which 
Europe  had  so  long  entertained  of  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Austria  were,  as  I  have  just  mentioned  to  you,  removed. 

But  it  is  the  great  misfortune  of  mankind  that  the  balance 
is  no  sooner  restored  by  the  diminishing  of  one  exorbitant 
power  than  it  is  again  in  danger  by  the  preponderancy  of 
another.  From  this  epoch  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  the 
real  power  to  be  dreaded  was  no  longer  the  House  of  Austria, 
but  France ;  and  the  ambition  of  her  cabinets,  the  compact- 
ness of  her  possessions,  the  extent  of  her  resources,  and  the 
genius  of  her  people,  soon  converted  into  the  enemy  ol  the 
happiness  of  the  world  that  very  nation  which  at  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  appeared,  and  but  appeared^  in  the  honourable 
character  of  the  protectress  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  Germany,  and  the  mediatrix  of  the  dissensions  of  a 
century.  In  the  empire,  the  different  states  and  princes  were 
now  more  protected  than  before  from  the  emperor,  but  they 
were  not  harmonised  into  a  whole,  nor  was  it  possible  that  a 
number  of  petty  sovereigns  should  be  influenced  by  any 
general  principle.  It  was  impossible  that  they  should  form 
themselves  either  into  any  limited  monarchy,  or  fall  into  any 
system ;  which,  however  it  might  have  advanced  the  substan- 
tial greatness  of  all,  would  have  diminished  the  personal 
splendour  and  fancied  importance  of  each  individual  potentate. 

They  therefore  continued  in  their  common  form  of  union 
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and  law,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
the  several  princes  and  states  by  a  league  for  their  common 
interest ;  but  this  league  could  not  possibly  be  made  suffi- 
ciently binding  and  effective  to  secure  that  common  interesb 
while  they  were  exposed  to  the  practices  of  foreign  intrigue, 
not  only  from  their  situation,  but  from  the  improvident  sel- 
fishness which  belongs  as  well  to  states  as  to  individuals. 
Thus  it  happened  that  France,  or  any  other  power,  found  it 
easy  at  all  times  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  Ger- 
many to  its  own  purposes.  Thus  it  happened  that  this  im- 
mense division  of  the  most  civilised  portion  of  the  world 
never  rose  to  that  external  consequence,  and,  what  is  more, 
never  to  that  state  of  internal  improvement  and  happiness, 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  might  certainly 
have  realized. 

I  must  now  make  two  general  observations,  and  conclude : 
first,  on  the  House  of  Austria;  secondly,  on  the  peace  of 
Westphalia. 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  reading  the  history  of  these  princes 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  At  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
world  they  were  the  greatest  impediments  to  its  improve- 
ment ;  every  resistance  possible  was  made  to  the  Reformation 
by  Charles  V.  Philip  II.  is  proverbial  for  his  tyranny  and 
bigotiy.  If  we  turn  from  the  Spanish  to  the  German  line  of 
this  house,  we  see  nothing,  except  in  one  instance  (that  of 
Maximilian),  but  the  most  blind  and  unfeeling  hostility  to 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  mankind.  In  this  line  are 
numbered  Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian,  Rodolph,  Matthias. 
Ferdinand  I.  we  see  always  employed  in  tyrannizing  over  his 
kingdoms  of  Himgary  and  Bohemia.  In  his  measures  we  can 
discern  only  the  most  continued  violation  of  every  principle 
which  should  animate  a  legislator.  Instead  of  rational  at- 
tempts to  train  up  the  bold  privileges  of  a  rude  people  into 
some  political  system,  properly  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
dispensation  of  more  secure  and  practical  freedom,  we  see 
force  and  fury^  and  command  and  authority,  and  all  the 
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machinery  of  hareh  and  arbitrary  government,  drawn  out 
and  employed  to  harass,  subjugate,  and  destroy  a  spirited 
people — a  people  that  deserved  a  better  fate,  by  no  means  in- 
capable of  attachment  to  their  rulers,  and  perfectly  suscepti- 
ble of  a  sincere  and  ardent  devotion  to  their  Creator. 

Was  there  any  worldly  policy  in  such  outrages  and  injus- 
tice ?  Instead  of  aifectionate  and  zealous  subjects  to  be  in- 
terposed between  the  dearest  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Austria  and  the  Turks,  men  only  were  to  be  seen  ever  ready 
to  break  out  into  insurrection  (mutinous  chiefs),  rebels  to  the 
power  of  the  crown,  candidates  for  the  crown  itself;  men 
who  were  the  sources  of  terror  and  embarrassment  to  the 
empire,  not  its  defenders,  or  the  guardians  of  the  general 
security  and  repose. 

Nothing  better  can  be  said  of  Eodolph  II.  and  Matthias ; 
and  Ferdinand  II.,  imder  whom  the  thirty  years'  war  broke 
out,  was,  as  nearly  as  human  bigotry  and  tyranny  would  ad- 
mit, the  very  counterpart  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Men  like  these  should  be  pointed  out  in  history  to  states- 
men and  to  sovereigns,  as  examples  of  all  that  they  should 
in  their  public  capacities  avoid,  not  imitate.  And  this  lesson 
is  the  more  important,  because  these  princes  were  men,  not 
only  of  princely  virtues,  of  elevation  of  mind  in  adversity, 
of  patience  and  of  fortitude,  and  of  great  attention  to  busi- 
ness, but  men  of  very  sincere  though  mistaken  piety;  Ferdi- 
nand II.  more  particularly,  while  his  public  conduct  exhibited 
the  most  unprincipled  lust  of  power,  and  the  most  unfeeling 
bigotry,  was  in  private  life  the  best  of  fe.thers,  of  husbands, 
and  of  masters;  and  whenever  the  religion  of  mercy  was  not 
concerned,  was  merciful  and  forgiving. 

My  second  observation  is  connected  with  the  treaty  ot 
Westphalia,  and  relates  to  the  general  condition  and  progress 
of  the  religious  and  political  happiness  of  mankind. 

What  is  the  history  of  that  religious  and  political*  happi- 
ness, the  history  as  here  presented  to  us,  in  this  final  adjust- 
ment by  the  peace  of  Westphalia)     Consider  it. 
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A  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  had  been  excited  in  a  monk 
of  Wittemburgh ;  and  so  prepared  had  been  mankind  at  the 
time,  that  this  spirit  had  passed  from  his  closet  and  solitary 
thoughts,  into  the  cabinets  and  the  councils,  the  mind  and 
the  feelings,  of  Europe.  What  then  was  at  last  the  result ) 
What  were  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

Did  not  the  cause  of  reason  and  of  truth  everywhere  pre- 
vail 1  and  was  not  a  new  profession  of  religious  &ith  every- 
where the  consequence  1     Not  so. 

Again ;  a  great  family  had  arisen  in  Europe,  arbitrary  and 
ambitious — the  family  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Did  not  all 
the  states  and  powers  whose  interests  could  be  efieoted,  in- 
stantly unite  in  a  common  cause,  and  without  diflSculty  re- 
strain and  diminish  the  power  of  this  universal  enemy?  Not 
exactly  so ;  not  with  such  readiness,  not  with  such  ease. 

Again;  the  whole  regions  of  Grermany  were  parcelled  out 
among  a  number  of  cities  and  states,  of  princes  and  powers 
ecclesiastical  and  secular. 

Did  not  the  different  parts  and  members  of  a  Gfystem  so 
unfitted  for  mutual  advancement  and  strength  coalesce  into 
some  general  form,  some  great  limited  monarchy,  which  might 
have  protected  the  whole,  not  only  from  themselves,  but  from 
the  great  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Turkish  arms  on  the  other?     Not  so. 

In  answer  to  all  such  inquiries,  it  most  be  confessed,  that 
the  afiairs  of  mankind  cannot  be  made  to  run  in  these  regular 
channels ;  or  their  jarring  interests  and  prejudices  be  moulded 
into  the  convenient  and  beautiful  forms  which  a  philosophic 
mind  might  readily  propose.  Some  effort,  some  approxima- 
tion to  a  reasonable  conduct  in  mankind,  is  generally  visible: 
a  struggle  between  light  and  darkness,  from  time  to  time,  an 
amelioration,  an  improvement — ^at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion for  instance — ^no  doubt,  an  advance  most  distinct  and 
important;  the  seeds  of  human  prosperity,  after  each  reno- 
vation of  the  soil,  somewhat  more  plentifully  scattered ;  the 
harvests  continually  less  and  less  overpowered  by  the  tares. 
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All  this  is  discernible  as  we  journey  down  the  great  tract  of 
history,  and  more  than  this  is  perhaps  but  seldom  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

But  what  then  is  the  practical  conclusion  from  the  whole  ? 
That  the  virtue  of  those  men  is  only  the  greater,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  difficulty  and  discouragement,  labour  much,  though 
they  have  been  taught  by  reading,  reflection,  and  perhaps 
experience,  to  expect  but  little;  who,  whatever  may  be  the 
failures  of  themselves  or  others  in  their  endeavours  to  serve 
their  fellow  creatures,  are  neither  depressed  into  torpor,  nor 
exasperated  into  misanthropy ;  who  take  care  to  deserve  suc- 
cess, but  who  do  not  think  that  success  is  necessary  to  their 
merit ;  who  fix  their  eyes  steadily  on  the  point  of  duty,  and 
never  cease  according  to  the  measure  of  the  talents  with 
which  they  are  entrusted  by  their  Creator  to  unite  their 
efforts  and  embark  their  strength  in  the  great  and  constant 
cause  of  wise  and  good  men,  the  advancement  of  the  know- 
ledge and  the  virtue,  that  is^  in  other  words,  of  the  happiness^ 
of  their  species. 
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nENRT   VIII.      ELIZABETH.      JAMES   I.       CHABLES    I. 

We  must  now  turn  to  England.  During  the  reign  of  a 
prince  so  respected  for  his  courage  and  understanding,  and  so 
tyrannical  in  his  nature,  as  Henry  VIIL,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  decline  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  rise  of  the  com- 
mons, the  constitution  of  England  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  most  extreme  danger,  and  if  Henry  had  lived 
longer,  or  if  his  successor  had  resembled  him  in  capacity  and 
disposition,  this  island,  like  France,  might  have  lost  its  liber- 
ties for  ever. 

It  appears  that  the  slavish  submission  of  parliaments  had 
proceeded,  at  length,  to  allow  to  the  proclamations  of  the 
king  an  authority,  which,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable 
limitations  annexed  to  it,  might  eventually  have  been  ex- 
tended, in  practice,  to  the  destruction  of  all  other  authority 
in  the  realm. 

It  is  true  that  this  act  was  not  obtained  till  the  thirty-first 
of  his  reign,  and  within  a  few  years  of  his  death;  but  in 
about  ten  years  after  his  accession,  it  appears  firom  Lord 
llerbei-t,  who  wrote  a  life  of  him,  that  he  had  caused  to  be 
made  "a  general  muster  and  description  of  the  value  of 
every  man's  land,  as  also  the  stock  on  the  lands,  and  who  was 
owner  thereof,  and  the  value  and  substance  of  every  person 
above  sixteen." — Herbert,  p.  122,  ann.  1522,  In  consequence 
whereof  he  demanded  a  loan,  &c.,  from  his  subjects,  not  fresh 
supplies  from  the  Commons;  so  that  the  intentions  of  the 
king  and  his  council  were  sufficiently  clear. 

But  there  can  be  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  right  of  the 
houses  of  parliament  to  tax,  or  rather  to  concur  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  people,  than  the  result  of  the  utmost  efforts  of 
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the  king  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  obtain  money  without  their 
sanction.  "All  which  extraordinary  ways  of  finishing  the 
present  usurpations/'  says  the  historian,  *'  ended  in  a  parlia- 
ment the  next  year." 

In  this  next  year,  it  seems,  the  cardinal  himself  personally 
interfered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  particulars  are 
very  curious. 

On  the  whole,  the  king,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  could 
direct  and  limit  the  Reformation  at  his  will ;  could  manage 
at  his  pleasure  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  Conmions, 
but  not  their  property. 

In  1525,  an  attempt  was  made  once  more  to  raise  money 
without  parliament,  but  the  people  showed  the  spirit  of 
Englishmen,  for  while  they  pleaded  their  own  poverty,  they 
alleged,  in  the  first  place,  "that  these  commissions  were 
against  the  law ;"  (Herbert,  p.  152).  And  the  king  at  last 
disavowed  the  whole  proceedings,  "  and  by  letters,"  says  the 
historian,  "  sent  through  all  the  counties  of  England,  declared 
he  would  have  nothing  of  them  but  by  way  of  benevolence.'' 
Even  with  respect  to  the  benevolence,  the  narrative,  as  given 
by  Herbert,  is  curious;  still  more  so,  when  a  benevolence 
was  again  tried,  and  again  clearly  resisted,  in  1544. 

Opposition  was  constantly  made,  though  the  judges  autho- 
rised this  expedient  in  the  first  instance,  and  though  in  the 
latter,  Read,  a  magistrate  of  the  city,  who  refused  compliance, 
was,  by  a  great  outrage,  sent  to  serve  in  the  wars  against  the 
Scots,  and  treated  in  a  manner  perfectly  atrocious. 

It  always  appears,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  parliament,  and  the  king  in  his  last  words,  though  the 
most  decided  and  detestable  of  tyrants,  "  thanked  them,  be- 
cause they  had  fireely,  of  their  own  minds,  granted  to  him  a 
certain  subsidy." 

Slavish,  therefore,  and  base  as  these  parliaments  were,  the 
members  of  them  did  not  entirely  forfeit  the  character  of 
Englishmen. 
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With  respect,  however,  to  the  great  point  of  the  very  ezist- 
enoe  of  our  legislative  assemblies,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
from  the  violent,  cruel,  and  unprincipled  measures  into  which 
Henry  was  so  repeatedly  hurried,  he  had  continually  to  apply 
to  his  parliaments,  which  kept  up  the  use  of  them  at  this 
most  critical  era  in  our  constitution. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  Francis  I.  could  always  contrive 
to  do  without  his  national  assemblies ;  a  circumstance  which 
most  unhappily,  and  most  materially^  contributed  to  their 
decline  and  Ml. 

In  England,  on  the  death  of  Henry,  the  real  nature  of  the 
constitution  was  immediately  shown.  The  very  first  years  of 
the  minority  of  his  son,  Edward  VI.,  produced  repeals  of 
those  acts  which  had  violated  the  acknowledged  liberties  of 
the  country. 

But  a  bad  minister  could  so  impose  upon  the  excellent 
nature  even  of  Edward  YI.,  as  to  cause  him  to  issue  at  the 
close  of  his  reign,  a  proclamation  intended  to  influence  the 
election  of  members  in  parliament ;  a  precedent  which  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  such  a  princess  as  Mary,  and,  after- 
wards, though  probably  with  less  ill  intention,  by  James  I. 

So  innumerable  are  the  perils  to  which  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  are  alwajrs  exposed. 

I  hasten  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  "  In  order  to  under- 
stand," says  Mr.  Hume,  ''the  ancient  constitution  of  England, 
there  is  not  a  period  which  deserves  more  to  be  studied  than 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth."  And  it  happens  that  there  can  be 
no  period  of  our  history  which  may  be  more  thoroughly 
studied.  Camden  has  written  her  life.  There  are  very  viju- 
able  collections  of  letters  and  papers ;  you  may  traoe  them 
in  the  references  of  Hume  and  Rapin,  and  many  curious  and 
amusing,  and  sometimes  important  particulars,  have  been 
lately  drawn  from  these  sources,  and  presented  to  the  ordiuaiy 
reader  in  a  vety  agreeable  and  sensible  manner  by  Miss  Aikin, 
in  her  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.      It  ia^ 
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however,  the  constitutional  part  of  this  history  that  I  can 
myself  alone  allude  to. 

Hume,  after  making  the  remark  I  have  alluded  to,  proceeds 
to  state  the  very  arbitrary  nature  of  the  constitution,  as 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  and  maxims  of  that  queen,  and  of 
the  ministers  at  that  time.  On  the  whole,  he  makes  out  a 
strong  case  to  show  the  existence  of  such  tribunals,  such 
principles,  and  such  practices,  as  seem  in  themselves  totally 
inconsistent  with  all  civil  freedom,  however  qualified  the  idea 
which  we  should  affix  to  the  term. 

But  this  reign,  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be  remembered, 
exhibits  not  only  (as  Hume  endeavours  to  prove)  the  strength 
and  extent  of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  also  unveils  and 
shows,  though  at  a  distance,  all  those  more  popular  principles 
which  equally  belonged  to  the  constitution  of  England,  and 
all  those  reasonings  and  maxims,  and  even  parties  and  de- 
scriptions of  patriotism,  which  grew  up  afterwards  into  such 
visible  strength  and  form,  during  the  reigns  of  her  successors, 
James  and  Charles. 

For  instance,  and  to  illustrate  both  views  of  the  constitu- 
tion— ^the  arbitrary  and  the  popular  nature  of  it. 

Whatever  concerned  the  royal  prerogative  was  considered 
by  Elizabeth  as  forbidden  ground,  and  she  included  within 
this  description,  in  a  religious  age,  everything  that  related 
to  the  management  of  religion,  to  her  particular  courts,  and 
to  the  succession  to  the  crown;  she  insisted,  in  her  own 
words,  "that  no  bills  touching  matters  of  state,  or  reforma- 
tion in  concerns  ecclesiastical,  should  be  exhibited." — Cob- 
bett,  p.  889. 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  Hume's  view  of  the  reign, 
and  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  it ;  and  certainly  it  is  quite 
disgusting  to  observe  the  slavish  submission  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  that  our  country  has  produced  to  the  authority 
and  caprices  of  this  female  sovereign ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  became  her  knights,  rather  than  her  statesmen;  and  the 
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sort  of  scuffle  which  the  court  exhibited,  between  men  of  the 
first  capacities  and  highest  qualities,  for  mere  patronage  and 
power,  rather  than  for  any  worthier  objects  connected  with 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  their  country  and  of  man- 
kind. But  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Hume,  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  from  the  nature  of 
Elizabeth's  pretensions  and  claims,  such  as  I  have  just  alluded 
to,  it  certainly  did  happen  that  the  members  of  the  Commons 
did  often  oflTend  her  by  their  words,  and  were  sometimes 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  her  supposed  authority,  by 
the  measures  they  proposed ;  that  a  real  struggle  ensued^  and 
that  Elizabeth,  with  becoming  wisdom,  generally  gave  way. 

On  the  whole,  all  the  particulars  that  make  up  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  this  reign,  cannot,  in  a  lecture  like  this, 
be  even  alluded  to  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  ac- 
quire by  any  other  means  than  the  perusal  of  the  history, 
that  general  impression  which  the  whole  conveys. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  expedient  left,  but  to  endeavour  to 
give  some  specimen  of  the  whole  subject,  and  this  I  will 
therefore  now  attempt  to  do. 

I  select  for  that  purpose,  the  speech  and  the  examination 
of  Peter  Wentworth  (there  were  two  of  them),  and  the  more 
80,  because  you  would  not,  unless  you  read  the  parliamentary 
proceedings,  sufficiently  notice  these  singular  transactions. 
Peter  Wentworth  was  a  Puritan  ;  this  is  another  reason  why 
I  should  draw  your  attention  to  them.  You  should  learn  to 
understand  the  character  of  the  Puritan  as  soon  as  possible ; 
you  must  never  lose  sight  of  it  while  reading  this  particidar 
portion  of  our  history. 

Wentworth  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  able  assertors 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  and  being,  as  I  have  just  said, 
a  Puritan,  he  was  irresistibly  hurried  forward,  not  only  by  a 
regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  but  by  religious  zeal. 

Here,  therefore,  in  Wentworth,  we  have  immediately  pre- 
sented to  us  a  forerunner  of  the  Hampdens  and  Pyms,  and 
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in  Elizabeth  of  Charles,  the  great  actors  that  are  to  appear  in 
the  ensuing  scenes;  and  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
constitutional  points  at  issue.     Observe  then  what  passed. 

Elizabeth,  after  stopping  and  controlling  the  debates  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  house  on  different  occasions,  at  last  com- 
missioned the  Speaker  to  declare,  in  consequence  of  a  bill  re- 
lating to  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  church  having  been  read 
three  times,  that  it  was  the  queen's  pleasure,  "  that  from 
henceforth,  no  bills  concerning  religion  should  be  preferred, 
or  received  into  that  house,  unless  the  same  should  be  fot 
considered  and  approved  of  by  the  clergy." 

Wentworth,  and  indeed  other  members,  had  on  former  oc- 
casions not  been  wanting  to  the  duty  which  they  owed  their 
country ;  but  this  interference  of  the  queen  produced  from 
him,  some  time  afterwards,  a  speech  which  has  not  been  over- 
looked by  Hume,  and  is  in  every  respect  memorable.  Far 
from  acquiescing  in  the  ideas  which  Elizabeth  had  formed  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
ol  the  parliament,  expressions  like  the  following  ai'e  to  be 
found  in  his  harangue.  You  will  observe  the  mixture  of  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  feelings.  "  We  are  assembled  to  make, 
or  abrogate,  such  laws  as  may  be  the  chiefest  surety,  safe 
keeping,  and  enrichment  of  this  noble  realm  of  England.  I 
do  think  it  expedient  to  open  the  commodities  (advantages) 
that  grow  to  the  prince  and  the  whole  state,  by  free  speech 
used  in  this  place." 

This  he  proceeded  to  do  on  seven  different  grounds ;  and 
he  concluded,  "  That  in  this  house,  which  is  termed  a  place  of 
free  speech,  there  is  nothing  so  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  prince  and  state,  as  free  speech ;  and  without  this  it  is 
a  scorn  and  mockery  to  call  it  a  parliament  house,  for,  in 
truth,  it  is  none,  but  a  very  school  of  flattery  and  dissimula- 
tion, and  so  a  fit  place  to  serve  the  devil  and  his  angels  in, 
and  not  to  glorify  God  and  to  benefit  the  commonwealth." 

And  again  :  "  So  that  to  avoid  eveslasting  death,  and  con- 
demnation with   the  high  and  mighty  God,  we   ought  to 
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proceed  in  every  cause  according  to  the  matter,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  prince's  mind  The  king  ought  not  to  be  under 
man,  but  under  God  and  under  the  law,  because  the  law 
maketh  him  a  king ;  let  the  king  therefore  attribute  that  to 
the  law  which  the  law  attributeth  to  him ;  that  ia,  dominion 
and  power :  for  he  is  not  a  king  whom  will,  and  not  the  law, 
doth  rule,  and  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  under  the  law.** 
And  again :  "  We  received  a  message,  that  we  should  not 
deal  with  matters  in  religion,  but  first  to  receive  them  from 
the  bishops.  Surely  this  was  a  doleful  message;  it  was  as 
much  as  to  say, '  Sirs,  ye  shall  not  deal  in  €k)d's  causes ;  no,  ye 
shall  in  nowise  seek  to  advance  his  glory.*  We  are  incorpo- 
rated into  this  place  to  serve  God  and  all  England,  and  not 
to  be  time-servers,  as  humour-feeders,  as  cancers  that  would 
pierce  the  bone,  or  as  flatterers  that  would  &in  beguile  all  the 
world,  and  so  worthy  to  be  condemned  both  of  God  and  man. 
God  grant  that  we  may  sharply  and  boldly  reprove  €rod*s 
enemies,  our  princes  and  state ;  and  so  shall  every  one  of  us 
discharge  our  duties  in  this  our  high  office,  wherein  he  hath 
placed  us,  and  show  ourselves  haters  of  evil,  and  cleavers  to 
that  which  is  good,  to  the  setting  forth  of  God's  glory  and 
honour,  and  to  the  preservation  of  our  noble  queen  and 
commonwealth." 

The  speech  is  not  shorty  and  he  goes  on  to  conclude  thus : 
— "  Thus  I  have  holden  you  long  with  my  rude  speech ;  the 
which,  since  it  tendeth  wholly,  with  pure  conscience,  to  seek 
the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  our  honourable  sovereign's 
safety,  and  to  the  svre  defence  of  this  noble  isle  of  Englaiid; 
and  all  by  maintaining  of  the  liberties  of  this  honourable 
council,  the  fountain  from  whence  all  these  do  spring ;  my 
humble  and  hearty  suit  unto  you  all  is,  to  accept  my  good 
will,  and  that  this,  that  I  have  spoken  here  out  of  conscience 
and  great  zeal  unto  my  prince  and  state,  may  not  be  buried 
in  the  pit  of  oblivion,  and  so  no  good  come  thereof." 

The  house,  it  seems,  out  of  a  reverent  regard  to  her  ma- 
jesty's honour,  stopped  him  before  he  had  fully  finished ;  and 
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"  he  was  sequestered  the  house  for  the  said  speech.**  He  was 
afterwards  brought  from  the  sergeant's  custody  to  answer  for 
his  speech  to  a  committee  ol  the  house.  All  that  passed  is 
very  curious. 

"  I  do  promise  you  all,"  said  this  intrepid  patriot,  "  if  God 
forsake  me  not,  that  I  will  never,  during  life,  hold  my  tongue, 
if  any  message  is  sent  wherein  God  is  dishonoured,  the  prince 
perilled,  or  the  liberties  of  the  parliament  impeached."  And 
again  :  '^  I  beseech  your  honours,  discbarge  your  consciences 
herein,  and  utter  your  knowledge  simply  as  I  do ;  for  in  truth 
her  majesty  herein  did  abuse  her  nobility  and  subjects,  and 
did  oppose  herself  against  them  by  the  way  of  advice." 

"  Surely  we  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  the  committee;  "you 
speak  the  truth." 

This  speaker  of  the  truth  was,  however,  like  many  of  his 
predecessors,  sent  to  prison  for  the  "violent  and  wicked 
words  yesterday  pronounced  by  him  touching  the  queen's 
majesty." 

This,  it  seems,  was  no  surprise  to  him.  In  his  examination 
before  the  committee,  he  had  observed,  "  I  do  assure  your 
honours,  that  twenty  times  and  more,  when  I  walked  in  my 
grounds  revolving  this  speech,  to  prepare  against  this  day, 
my  own  fearful  conceit  did  say  unto  me,  that  this  speech 
would  carry  me  to  the  place  whither  I  shall  now  go,  and  fear 
would  have  moved  me  to  put  it  out.  Then  I  weighed  whether 
in  good  conscience  and  the  duty  of  a  faithful  subject  I  might 
keep  myself  out  of  prison,  and  not  to  warn  my  prince  from 
walking  in  a  dangerous  course.  My  conscience  said  unto  me 
that  I  could  not  be  a  faithful  subject  if  I  did  more  respect 
to  avoid  my  own  danger  than  my  prince's  danger;  here- 
withal  I  was  made  bold,  and  went  forward  as  your  honours 
heard;  yet  when  I  uttered  those  words  in  the  house,  that 
there  was  none  without  fault,  no,  not  our  noble  queen,  I 
paused,  and  beheld  all  your  coimtenances,  and  saw  plainly 
that  those  words  did  amaze  you  all ;  then  fear  bade  me  to 
put  out  the  words  that  followed,  for  your  countenances  did 
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assure  me  that  not  one  of  you  would  stay  me  of  my  jounu 
but  I  spake  it,  and  I  praise  God  for  it.** 

Tou  will  now  observe  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth.  Iz 
month  afterwards  the  queen  was  pleased  to  remit  her  c 
pleasure,  and  to  refer  the  enlargement  of  the  party  to  1 
house ;  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  < 
patiate,  first,  on  her  majesty's  good  and  clement  natm 
secondly,  on  her  respect  to  the  Commons ;  and,  thirdly,  th 
duty  towards  her.  While  he  laid  down  that  the  house  w< 
not,  under  the  pretence  of  liberty,  to  forget  their  duty  to 
gracious  a  queen,  he  £uled  not  to  add,  that  true  it  is,  nothi 
can  be  well  concluded  in  a  council  where  there  is  not  alloTt 
in  debating  of  causes  brought  in,  deliberation,  liberty,  a 
freedom  of  speech ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  his  harangi 
which  appears  even  now  moderate  and  reasonable,  being  p: 
nounced,  as  it  was,  by  a  minister  of  the  crown,  in  the  rei 
of  Elizabeth,  and  in  a  set  speech  made  for  the  occasion,  mi 
be  considered,  though  the  minister  was  more  of  a  patriot  th 
the  rest,  as  indicating  that  the  house  really  felt  that  Wei 
worth  had  been  guilty  rather  in  form  than  in  substance,  a 
had  not  offended  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  thou 
the  vigour  and  ability  of  Elizabeth's  administration,  and  I 
jealousy  of  her  prerogative,  made  it  a  task  of  difficulty,  a 
even  of  personal  danger,  openly  to  resist  her  political  maxi] 
or  disregard  her  menaces. 

The  few  particulars  that  I  have  thus  mentioned  will,  I  hoj 
serve  my  purpose,  that  of  giving  you  some  general  notion,  b 
only  of  this  remarkable  transaction,  but  of  the  whole  subje 
that  is  so  long  to  occupy  your  attention. 

Eleven  years  afterwards  the  same  patriot  and  Puritan, 
a  similar  occasion,  handed  forward  to  the  Speaker  a  few  ai 
cles  by  way  of  queries,  among  which  we  find  one  couched 
the  following  words  : — "  Whether  there  be  any  council  whi 
can  make,  add  to,  or  diminish  from,  the  laws  of  this  real; 
but  only  this  council  of  parliament  1" — a  query  which  Wei 
worth  conceived  could  only  be  answered  in  the  negative  (th 
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there  was  no  council  but  parliament) ;  and  which,  if  so  an- 
swered, would  at  once  put  an  end  to  aU  the  nrn^Timfi  and  pre- 
tences of  arbitrary  power. 

It  was  for  another  century  so  to  answer  this  important 
query^  and  not  before  a  dreadful  appeal  had  been  made  by 
Uie  commons  and  the  crown  to  the  uncertain  decision  of 
arms. 

Not  a  session  took  place  in  th^  reign  of  Elizabeth  wliich 
does  not  present  some  speech  or  motion,  or  debate,  charao- 
teristic  of  the  times,  and  of  the  undefined  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  we  have  repeated  specimens  of  the  same  sort 
of  constitutional  questions,  the  same  sort  of  state  difficulties 
that  took  place  in  the  subsequent  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles. 

But  there  is  this  important  difference  invariably  to  be  ob- 
served :  Elizabeth  could  always  give  way  in  time  to  render 
her  concessions  a  favour.  Unlike  other  arbitrary  princes, 
and  unlike  chiefly  in  this  particular^  she  did  not  think  it  a 
mark  of  political  wisdom  always  to  persevere  when  her  autho- 
rity was  resisted.  She  did  not  suppose  that  her  subjects,  if 
she  yielded  to  their  petitions  or  complaints,  would  necessarily 
conclude  that  she  did  so  from  fear ;  she  did  not  conclude, 
that  if  she  became  more  reasonable,  they  must  necessarily 
become  less  so. 

With  as  high  notions  of  her  prerogative  as  any  sovereign 
that  can  be  mentioned,  in  her  own  nature  most  haughty  and 
most  imperious,  she  had  still  the  good  sense  not  only  to  per^ 
ceive,  but  to  act  as  if  she  perceived,  that  it  was  her  interest 
to  be  beloved  as  well  as  respected ;  and  her  reign,  if  ex- 
amined, shows  a  constant  assertion  and  production  of  the 
powera  of  the  prerogative,  but  still  the  most  prudent  manage- 
ment of  it,  and  the  most  careful  attention  to  public  opinion. 
This  last  is  a  great  merit  in  aU  sovereigns  and  their  ministers, 
and  indeed  somewhat  necessary  to  the  virtue  of  all  men,  in 
private  life  as  well  as  public. 

Now  the  question  is,  successful  and  able  as  she  was,  what 
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ma  it  thai  impoaed  any  restraint  upon  her  dispootion  I  Why 
did  she  so  reqpect  and  abstain  from  the  privilegee  which  dM 
might  or  might  not  think  belonged  to  the  ooomionB  9  Why 
did  she  temper  the  exercise  of  what  she  judged  her  own 
prerogative,  make  occasional  concessions,  and,  after  all,  not 
be  that  arbitrary  sovereign,  which,  according  to  Home;,  the 
constitution  rendered  her  ?  There  seems  no  answer  but  <Hie; 
that  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  cimstitutioa  (whatever  m^ht 
be  [its  letter)^  snch  was  the  e£fect  it  produced  on  the  minds 
of  her  people,  and  of  her  houses  of  legislature,  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  not  xmident^  it  would  not  have  been  thought 
sufficiently  legal,  for  her  to  be  often  or  systematioaUy  that 
absolute  sovereign  whioh  the  histc^rian  supposes  her  to  be. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  iff,  that  the  constitution  was  not^ 
in  fact,  what  he  imagines.  There  is  certainly  some  confusion 
in  Hume ;  he  does  not  distjngnish  between  the  ocmstitution 
as  originaUy  understood  before  Henry  VIL,  and  tihe  ocm- 
stitution as  it  afterwards  obtained  in  pnustice  imder  the 
Tudors.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  entirely  at 
statutes  and' at  courts,  whether  equitable  or  oppressive.  The 
general  spirit  of  the  whole,  the  notions  of  it  that  are  inherited 
and  transmitted,  the  e£fect  produced  on  the  opinions  and 
temperament  of  the  public  and  of  the  rulers  tliemselves— 
these  are  the  great  objects  to  be  considered  when  we  speak  of 
a  constitution. 

It  is  but  too  obvious  to  remaric  the  superiority  of  Elissabeth 
over  her  successors,  particularly  the  unhappy  C^iarles,  in  one 
most  important  requisite,  the  art  of  discovering  the  state  of 
the  public  mind,  the  art  of  appreciating  well  the  nature  of 
the  times  in  which  she  lived. 

The  &ct  seems  to  have  been  that  the  great  merit,  the  sole 
merit  of  this  renowned  queen  was  this ;  with  great  &ults,  bad 
passions,  and  most  female  weaknesses,  she  had  still  the  spirit 
and  the  sense  so  to  control  her  own  nature,  that^  with  the 
exception  of  her  appointment  of  Leicester  to  charges  the 
most  critical,  she  never,  like  other  sovereigns  df  witTMlgr 
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&ults,  neglected  the  intereBts  of  her  kingdom,  or  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  own  &ilings  brought  calamities  on  her  sub^ 
jects.  This  is  an  honourable  distinction.  If  princes  and 
ministers,  in  their  real  disposition  as  reprehensible  and  odious 
as  Queen  Elizabeth,  would  in  practice  become  rulers  as  pru- 
dent and  patriotic,  the  afi^rs  of  mankind  would  present  a 
very  different  and  far  more  pleasing  appearance. 

There  is  a  dialogue  by  Dr.  Hurd  on  the  Times  and  per- 
sonal Qualities  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  not  long,  and  well 
worth  reading,  where  her  character  is  very  sererely  criticised, 
and  feebly  defended. 

Camden's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  consulted  lor 
minute  particulars  respecting  the  distinguished  &milies  and 
statesmen  of  those  days,  and  for  &cts.  The  history  is  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  annals ;  the  style  clear  and  unaffected ;  but 
there  are  no  philosophic  views ;  no  comm^its  on  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  oi  the  country ;  little  said  of  the  Puritans 
or  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Papists ;  the  conduct  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  not  properly  criticised,  and  the  whole  what 
one  might  expect  from  an  honest,  diligent  man,  whose 
patron  was  Cecil,  and  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
at  a  time  when  hist<»*y  had  not  assumed  her  modem  charac- 
ter of  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  This  Camden  is  the 
celebrated  antiquarian ;  and  from  the  Biographia  Britannica 
of  Kippis  it  appears  that  great  pains  were  taken  with  this 
work,  and  that  it  was  much  admired  in  its  day.  Camden 
had  access  to  all  the  state  papers  of  Lord  Burleigh  and  of  the 
public  offices.  The  publications  of  Birch  may  be  consulted; 
"Birch,  the  indefiitigable,"  as  he  was  called  by  Gray. 

The  Journals  of  the  Parliaments  (folio  edition,  1682),  by 
Sir  Simonds  D*Ewes,  is  a  work  of  authority  connected  with 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  prefece  is  worth  reading; 
it  is  animating,  it  is  edifying  to  see  the  piety  and  industry  of 
these  venerable  men  of  former  times.  "Yet  I  have  already,' 
says  he,  "entered  upon  other  and  greater  labours,  conceiving 

myself  not  to  be  bora  for  myself  alone These  I 

co2 
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have  proposed  to  myself  to  labour  in, like  him 

that  i^oots  at  the  sun,  not  in  hopes  to  reach  it,  but  to  shoot 
as  high  OS  possibly  his  strength,  art,  or  skill,  will  permit* 

Yet,  if  I  can  but  finish  a  little, it  may 

hereafter  stir  up  some  able  judgments  to  add  an  end  to  the 

-whole I  shall  always  pray,  &c.,  that  by  all  my 

endeavours,  God  may  be  glorified,  the  truth,  divine  or  human, 
vindicated,  and  the  public  benefited." 

*'  Sic  mihi  contingat  yiyere,  ucque  mori." 

Most  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Simonds  may  be  seen 
in  the  Parliamentary  History,  as  published  by  Cobbett,  with 
valuable  additions  from  Strype. 

From  these  debates  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times,  and  of  the  minds  of  the  great  men  that 
appeared  in  them ;  some  idea  too  of  the  constitution. 

Serjeant  Hyle  said,  "  I  marvel  much  that  the  house  will 
stand  upon  granting  of  a  subsidy,  .  .  .  when  all  we  have  is 

her  Majesty's ; "at  which  all  the  house  hemmed, 

laughed,  and  talked." — Page  633. 

"  He  that  will  go  about  to  debate  her  Majesty's  prerogar 
tive,"  said  Dr.  Burnet,  "  had  need  walk  warily." — ^Page  645. 
See,  too,  Secretary  Cecil's  speech,  page  649.  But  the  queen, 
after  all,  gave  up  the  monopolies  complained  of.     - 

Sir  Edward  Coke  speaks  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Commons,  page  515.  "At  the  first  we  were 
all  one  house,  and  sat  together  by  a  precedent  which  I  have 
of  a  parliament  holden  before  the  Conquest,  by  Edward,  the 
son  of  Ethelred ;" "  but  the  commons  sitting  in  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  and  amongst  the  nobles,  disliked  it. 
*'  and  the  house  was  divided,  and  came  to  sit  asunder. 

The  fiicts  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  this  representation, 
our  present  House  of  Commons  not  being  the  same  as  the 
"  communitas"  of  the  ancient  parliament ;  and  again,  to  the 
same  effect,  Sir  Edward  Coke  speaks,  in  another  place. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  these  debates  are  the  speeches 
and  queries  of  Peter  Wentworth  for  freedom  of  speech,  &a 
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Discussions  on  the  privileges  of  the  commons  in  case  of 
arrests,  kc,  and  on  monopolies,  when  the  queen's  prerogative 
came  into  question. 

In  Sir  Simonds*  Reports  the  Puritans  and  the  penal  laws 
against  Papists,  &c.,  do  not  make  the  appearance  that  might 
be  expected.  The  notions  then  entertained  on  subjects  of 
political  economy  appear  particularly  in  the  speeches  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon ;  and  from  the  mistakes  of  such  a  man,  and 
such  men  as  were  then  around  him,  may  be  estimated  the 
merits  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  forms  of  parliamentary  proceedings  and  ceremonies 
may  be  studied  in  this  work  of  Sir  Simonds  D'£wes. 

JAMES  L 

The  same  interest  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
belongs  still  more  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

The  commons  and  the  sovereign  seem  of  like  disposition 
with  their  predecessors  j  but  the  former  for  more  advanced 
in  wisdom,  and  the  latter  in  folly. 

The  great  contest  between  prerogative  and  freedom  may 
be  seen  still  ripening  into  fatal  maturity ;  and  the  parties 
and  maxims  which  so  distinguished  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
are  clearly  visible. 

The  proceedings  in  parliament,  and  the  s|>eeches  of  the 
king,  are  most  of  them  marked  by  expressions  and  reasonings, 
the  perusal  of  which  can  alone  convey  an  adequate  picture 
of  the  times,  and  the  revolution  which  was  approaching. 

Many  of  them  are  very  remarkable ;  one  document,  more 
particularly,  entitled.  An  Apology  of  the  House  of  Commons 
made  to  the  King,  touching  their  Privil^es.  It  was  presented 
to  the  house  by  one  of  their  committees.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  cause  of  the  people  of  England  could  be  stated 
more  reasonably  or  mcxre  ably.  It  is  supposed  to  be  written 
by  the  great  Bacon,  and  is  so  excellent  as  to  seem  quite 
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superior  to  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  and  almost  to  induoe 
a  doubt  of  its  authenticltj.  Its  authenticity,  however,  seems 
on  the  whole  not  to  be  controverted.  You  will  see  it  in 
Cobbett,  and  alluded  to  in  Hume's  Notes. 

The  king  appears  to  have  formed  one  idea  of  the  constitu* 
tion,  and  the  commons  another.  Before  the  end  of  his  reign 
he  was  brought  to  express  himself  in  a  manner  somewhat 
more  agreeable  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  realm,  yet  his  reign  was  marked  by  a  continual  state 
of  warfare,  and  an  open  rupture  was  at  last  the  result. 

Understanding  that  a  protestation  had  been  drawn  up  by 
the  house  on  the  subject  of  their  privil^es,  he  sent  for  their 
journal  book,  and  tore  it  out  with  his  own  hand. 

This  protestation  had  affirmed  that  the  liberties,  franchises, 
privileges,  and  jurisdiction  of  parHament  are  the  ancient  and 
imdoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the.  subjects  of 
England ;  had  asserted  the  competence  of  parliamotit  to  con- 
sider such  affairs  as  the  king  thought  exclusively  the  objects 
of  what,  in  the  pride  of  his  folly,  he  called  his  akste-^raft/ 
had  laid  down  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  immunity  from 
arrest,  and  the  illegality  of  the  king's  giving  credence  (as  it 
was  called)  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  members.' 

Such  were  the  reasonable  positions  which  the  king  resisted,  ' 
and  with  such  violence.  The  leading  members  of  the  com-  i 
mons  were  at  that  time  such  men  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  and        ! 

•  i 

Mr.  Selden.  James  seems  not  to  have  been  a  sovereign  deter-  I 
mined  in  his  character  like  Elizabeth,  or  brutal  in  his  dispo- 
sition like  Henry  yill.,  but  he  was  in  theory  always,  and  in 
practice  sometimes,  a  despot;  and  the  tendency  of  all  his 
exertions  was  to  render  his  successors  so.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land have  therefore  an  eternal  obligation  to  the  great  and 
virtuous  men  who  opposed  his  pretensions. 

There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  which  took  jdaoe  in 
his  reign,  not  noticed  by  Millar,  which,  as  &r  as  it  can  now 
be  understood,  seems  favourable  to  the  good  intentions  of 
this  monarch,  but  at  the  same  time  strongfy  indicates  how 
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little  the  actors  in  a  scene  oan  appreciate  their  own  sitna- 
tion. 

I  will  state  shortly  the  cixeumstanoei^  which  do  not,  I 
think,  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  notioed  by  our  histo^ 
rians. 

On  the  decline  of  the  feudal  qntem,  the  king  wis  left  to 
depend  for  the  support  of  his  own  etate^  and  even  for  the 
expenses  of  foreign  war, — firsts  on  the  elaims  of  his  feudal 
rights,  and  on  the  exercise  of  his  prerogatiTe ;  and  secondly^ 
on  the  supplies  of  parliament.  These  feudal  daims  and  exer- 
cises of  the  prerogatiTe  were  daily  becoming,  from  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  world,  leas  Talnable  to  the 
crown,  and  yet  more  injurious  and  offenaiye  to  the  suljeot 

But  if  these  were  entirely  to  be  withdrawn,  the  sovereign 
was  then  to  be  left  totally  dependent  on  the  faroor  of  the 
commons.  It  was  nather  in  itself  just,  nor  in  any  respect 
agreeable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  that  the  sovereign 
should  be  thus  deprived  of  all  ]Hroper  funds  for  the  nudnte- 
nance  of  his  personal  dignity  and  ecmstitiztional  importance. 
The  only  expedient  for  avoiding  all  the  evils  that  mi^t  ensue, 
was,  that  the  king  should  give  up  the  feudal  ri^ts  and  prero- 
gatives which  his  predeeessoara  had  exercised ;  and  the  eont- 
mons  in  return  secure  him  an  adequate  revenue,  a  revenue 
which  might  be  collected  fixoa  the  saliject  with  lew  injury  to 
their  civil  freedom  and  growing  prosperity* 

In  a  few  years  aftier  the  king's  aceeaaiQn,  a  sdieme  of  this 
sort  was  actually  in  agitation. 

The  Lords  mediated,  as  utsaal^  between  the  king  and  com« 
mons.  Even  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  or,  what  was  then 
very  properly  called,  of  the  great  contract,  were  all  adjusted. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  summer  to  October; 
and  all  that  remained  was,  that  they  ahould  state  the  manner 
in  which  the  sum  agreed  upon  (two  himdred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum)  was  to  be  secured.  But  though  the  conferenoes 
and  committees  were  resumed,  no  e£KBctual  progress  was  made, 
and  the  parliament  was  dissolved  in  December — nothing 
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done.  This  great  chance  for  ayoiding  all  the  evils  that  wore 
impending  was  thus  lost  for  ever.  We  in  yain  inquire  by 
whose  fault,  by  what  unhappy  train  of  ciroumBtanceSy  this 
golden  opportunity  was  lost 

The  journals  of  the  commons  are  here  wanting ;  the  jour- 
nals of  the  lords  give  little  or  no  information,  nor  do  the  con- 
temporary historians  assist  us.  The  king  in  his  proclama- 
tion, after  alluding  to  the  afiair,  says  only,  "  that  for  many 
good  considerations  known  to  himself,  he  had  now  determined 
to  dissolve  the  parliament."  When  he  called  a  new  one,  four 
years  afterwards,  he  only  observes  in  his  speech,  that  ^'he 
will  deal  no  more  with  them  like  a  merchant,  by  way  of  ex- 
change," that ''  he  shall  expect  loving  contribution  for  loving 
retribution ;"  "  that  to  come  to  account  with  them  how  and 
what,  was  too  base  for  his  quality."  In  another  speech  he 
alludes  to  some  who  had  done  ill  offices  between  him  and  his 
commons.  The  probability  seems  that  the  higgUng  manner 
of  the  commons  had  naturally  disgusted  the  king :  and  that 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  a  sum  larger, 
at  that  time,  than  they  on  their  part  durst  commit  to  the 
exclusive  disposal  of  the  crown ;  and  this  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  a  few  words  which  I  observed  in  a  passage  of  one 
of  Sir  John  Eliot*s  speeches,  made  some  time  after. 

In  a  few  months  this  new  parliament  was  likewise  dis- 
solved, and  in  great  iU-humour ;  yet  nothing  occurs  in  the 
speeches  of  the  members,  or  elsewhere,  with  the  casual  excep- 
tion just  mentioned  in  Sir  John  Eliot's  hint,  that  throws  any 
light  on  this  important  transaction.  Neither  the  leaders, 
therefore,  of  the  commons,  with  all  their  real  ability,  nor  the 
king,  with  all  his  "state-craft,"  nor  the  historians  at  the 
time,  much  less  the  people,  appear  to  have  seen  the  crisis 
in  which  the  realm  was  already  placed,  or  that  the  best, 
perhaps  only,  system  had  been  struck  upon,  and  yet  aban- 
doned, for  saving  alike  the  people  and  the  monarch  from  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed.  These  dangers  were 
now  inevitable.    The  commons  had  publicly  stated  the  maxims 
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of  their  conduct — ^the  principles,  as  they  conceived,  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  king  had  indignantly  torn  them  from  their 
journals,  as  inconsisten|i  with  his  rights  and  the  honour  of  his 
crown.  The  great  question  of  prerogative  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  privilege  on  the  other,  was  therefore  at  issue ;  and  it 
would  have  required  fer  other  abilities  and  virtues  than 
those  which  his  successor  Charles  possessed,  to  have  been  a 
guardian  minister  of  good  to  his  unhappy  ooimtry,  in  a  situ- 
ation so  little  understood,  and  however  understood,  so  en- 
compassed with  difficulties. 

CHAKLES  I. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  human 
judgment,  making  every  allowance  for  the  impossibility 
which  seems  always  to  exist  either  for  king  or  people  pro- 
perly to  comprehend  their  situation,  when  these  dreadful  re- 
volutions are  approaching,  still  the  conduct  of  Charles  ap- 
pears totally  infatuated. 

Admit  that  he  entertained  the  same  notions  of  the  royal 
prerogative  which  his  father  had  done,  that  he  thought  him- 
self bound  in  honour  to  defend  it,  was  it  not  clear  that  he 
must  then  adopt  a  system  of  economy,  and  avoid  expense  at 
home  and  wars  abroad  1 

If  his  parliaments  diflfered  with  him  about  his  rights,  could 
he  on  any  other  system  do  without  them  ?  Admit,  again, 
that  he  lived  in  a  religious  age,  when  Papist  and  Protestant, 
when  Eoman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist,  gave  each  of 
them  the  most  unreasonable  importance,  as  they  are  always 
disposed  to  do,  to  their  own  particular  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies, had  not  the  nature  of  the  religious  principle  sufficiently 
displayed  itself?  Had  not  the  transactions  in  Germany  &om 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  been  a  subject  of  the  mo&t 
recent  history]  Had  not  the  efforts  which  the  Calvinists 
made  in  France,  had  not  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries, 
had  not  the  success  of  the  Hollanders,  been  exhibited  immedi- 
ately before  his  eyes  ?    Could  he  draw  no  lesson  for  his  own 
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conduct  from  instances  like  these  9  Could  all  that  he  had 
even  then  witnessed  in  wiiat  is  now  called  the  thirty  years'  war 
in  Germany  produce  no  effect  upon  his  understandii^ ;  and  as 
if  the  ability  and  spirit  of  his  English  parliaments  were  not 
sufficient  for  his  embarrassment,  was  he  still  further  to  increase 
his  difficulties^  was  he  to  go  on  and  sunmum  to  hia  destruG- 
tion  all  the  furies  of  rage  and  fimatioism  from  Scotland  t 
The  wisest  monarch,  in  the  situation  of  Charles;,  might,  no 
doubt^  have  £Euled;  but  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  his 
worst  enemy  to  have  advised  more  obvious  and  fiital  mistakes 
than  those,  which,  with  all  our  compassion  for  his  &te,  we 
must  allow  that  he  committed. 

With  this  period  of  our  history  we  are  certainly  called 
upon  to  take  more  than  ordinary  pains.  It  has  been  highly 
laboured  by  Hume  j  it  has  been  considered,  in  his  own  manfy 
and  decisive  manner,  by  Millar;  it  has  been  detailed  by  tfa^ 
virtuous  Clarendon ;  a  sort  of  Journal  of  it  has  been  made  by 
Whitelocke  ;  what  a  plain  and  gallant  soldier  thought  may 
be  seen  in  Ludlow;  a  more  domestic  view  of  it,  in  the  life  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson ;  and  the  parliamentary  proceedingB  and 
public  documents  may  be  examined  in  Cobbett,  and  particu- 
larly in  Kushworth.  Much  more  than  this  may  be  found  if 
sought  for;  but  less  than  this  can  scarcely  be  sufficient  foe 
any  one  who  would  understand  the  history  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  England. 

There  is  a  History  of  the  Long  Parliament  faj  May ;  a 
History  of  the  Independents  by  ^  Presbyteriaii  Wai^r; 
papers  collected  by  Nalson,  who  professes  to  correct  Bosh- 
worth;  and  diflferent  memoirs,  such  as  the  Memoirs  of  HcJlis 
and  Sir  P.  Warwick. 

Since  I  drew  up  these  lectures,  the  whole  subject  has  been 
considered  by  Mr.  Brodie,  a  seardier  into  original  reoorda 
and  a  corrector  of  Hume.  Mr.  Godwin  haa  published  a 
work  which  must  be  considered  as  the  defence  of  the  Bep«b* 
lican  party.  Miss  Aikin  has  lately  furnished  us  important 
Memoirs,  which  become  in  the  course  of  the  detail  by  fox  the 
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best  explanation  and  excuse  f<»r  tbe  oondaet  <^  the  popular 
leaders,  and  more  particularly  the  Long  Pariiamcsit,  Hiat  has 
as  yet  appeared,  and  on  all  and  on  erery  occasion,  and  on  all 
the  critical  points  of  this  memorable  contest^  HaUam  will  be 
found  totally  invaluable. 

But  we  must,  in  the  first  placet,  attend  to  the  jdiiloaoi^iioal 
reflections  and  statements  of  fimne  and  Millar.  Their  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  the  different  orders  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  various  religious  sects,  the  views  and  interests  of 
each,  and  those  general  principles  of  government  which  can 
apply  to  this  interesting  period,  all  these  are  very  ably  stated 
l^  these  writers.  And  when  compared  with  the  documents 
in  Eushworth,  with  th0  parliamentary  speedheSy  and  with 
the  sincere  though  apologetical  narrative  of  Clarendon,  may 
enable  every  reader  to  draw  his  own  coodLusions. 

I  must  by  no  means  forget  the  important  work  of  Bapin, 
always  imaflected  and  laborious,  a  woii:  which  may  readQj 
and  ought  always  to  be  compared  with  Hume. 

But  having  referred  my  hearer  to  these  histories  and  docu- 
ments, I  must  leave  him  to  the  pemsal  of  them  in  the  whole 
or  in  part.  They  are  too  nameapooB,  various,  and  interesting 
even  to  be  propcorly  described ;  they  can  oaolj  be  mentioned* 
In  like  manner  'the  reflections  of  Hume  aad  Millar  are  all  of 
them  far  too  valuable  to  be  presented  to  you  in  any  garbled 
manner  here,  and  indeed  are  far  too  well  expressed  to  be  pro- 
duced in  any  irorda  but  their  own. 

All  that  I  can  therefore  attempt  in  the  ensoiDg  lectures  is 
this,  to  offer  a  few  observations,  such  as  I  conceive  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  use  to  those  who  undertake  the  perusal  of  all  or 
any  of  the  books  I  have  recommended;  cnach  as  may,  perhaps^ 
enable  them  to  exercise  their  own  dilig^Mse  and  their  own 
powers  of  reflection  with  tibe  better  effect 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  two 
leading  considerations  in  this  snbject  which  should  be  alwa3ni 
kept  in  view.  The  first  is  this : — 7F%ae  was  the  effect  (^  these 
transactions  on  the  constitution  uUknetteiy — on  the  vfholet 
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Secondly,  What  were  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  contending  parties  1 

The  first  consideration  must  of  course  be  suspended  till  we 
can  turn  and  look  back  from  a  very  distant  point  of  view, 
such  as  the  Revolution  of  1688^  when  these  disputes  were 
brought  to  a  species  of  close. 

It  is  the  second  consideration,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  contending  parties,  which  is  more  within  the  reach  of  our 
attention  at  present.  And  even  in  this  last  question^  the  first 
will  be  found  continually  implicated. 

With  respect  to  this  last  inquiry,  the  comparative  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  parties,  what  I  would  recommend  is,  that 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Charles  should  be  separated  into 
difierent  intervals,  and  and  estimate  an  comparison  made  of 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  during  each  of  these  intervals. 

This  estimate  may  be  very  different  during  different  inter- 
vals ;  and  it  is  from  a  consideration  of  the  whole  tbat  a  ver- 
dict must  at  last  be  pronounced. 

I  shall  in  this  and  the  ensuing  lectures  endeavour  to  give 
you  a  more  distinct  idea  of  what  I  have  just  proposed,  and  I 
shall  attempt  to  do  in  a  summary  manner  what»  as  I  conceive^ 
you  may  with  some  advantage  execute  hereafter  more  regu- 
larly for  yourselves,  as  you  read  the  history  and  the  proper 
documents  connected  with  it. 

The  first  period  which  I  select  as  an  interval  is  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  to  the  dissolution  of  his  third  parliament 
in  1629,  an  interval  of  four  years. 

But  before  this  interval  or  any  part  of  the  question  be  ex- 
amined, one  observation  must  be  made;  it  is  this,  that  in 
appreciating  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  contending 
parties,  it  is  most  important  to  consider  what  was  their  con- 
duct at  the  commencement  of  their  differences,  and  before 
the  rupture  actually  took  place :  that  is,  which  was  at  first 
the  offending  party.  Afterwards  it  is  too  late  for  either  of 
them  to  be  wise.  Offences  and  injuries  generate  each  other 
from  the  very  nature  of  human  infirmity;  the  decision  is 
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soon  committed  to  violence  and  force;  and  tboso  are  the 
most  gnilty  who  have  been  the  original  means  of  reducing 
themselves  or  their  opponents  to  such  dreadful  extremities. 

This  being  premised,  we  are  to  examine,  in  the  next  place^ 
this  short,  but,  for  the  reason  I  have  just  mentioned,  this 
most  critical  period,  this  first  interval  of  four  years. 

And  to  me  it  appears  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
the  king  could  have  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  less  de- 
serving of  our  approbation.  Head  the  history,  and  then  con- 
sider,  were  not  his  notions  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the 
civil  liberty  which  belongs  to  a  free  monarchy,  but  with  the 
measure  of  civil  freedom  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
English  monarchy?  Again,  had  his  people  any  other  hold 
upon  him  but  their  House  of  Commons)  Had  the  commons 
any,  but  his  necessities]  Did  they,  therefore,  in  the  last  place, 
push  their  power  of  extorting  concessions  in  return  for  their 
supplies  to  any  extent  not  required  by  the  public  good,  or 
rather,  to  any  extent  not  required  by  the  constitution,  even 
as  then  understood? 

Take,  for  a  specimen  of  the  whole  subject,  the  proceedings 
on  the  famous  Petition  of  Right. 

When  we,  in  the  first  place,  read  the  history  and  observe 
all  the  shifts  and  efforts  of  the  king  to  evade  it>  and  all  the 
anxiety  and  labour  of  the  commons  to  prepare  it;  and  when 
we  afterwards  come  to  read  the  petition  itself,  the  first  sensa- 
tion is  surely  that  of  extreme  surprise,  for  it  actually  appears 
to  contain  no  declaration  and  no  provision  that  we  should 
not  have  hoped  that  Charles,  or  any  other  English  monarch 
from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  would  have  assented  to  with 
cheerfulness. 

One  observation,  however,  is  to  be  made;  the  Petition  of 
Right  did  in  fact  endeavour  to  settle  or  rather  to  confirm  fcwr 
ever  one  particular  point,  which  may  not,  at  the  first  reading 
of  the  petition,  sufficiently  occur  to  you;  this  point  was  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject. 

This  petition,  and  this  particular  question  of  the  personal 
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liberty  of  the  subject,  have  been  considered  at  length  and 
with  due  diligence  by  Hume,  and  his  obserrations  must  be 
well  examined  and  weighed.  The  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject,  you  will  observe,  is  the  great  point. 

Thei'e  is  a  political  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in  the  question. 
Thus,  it  is  fit  that  every  government  should  have  a  power 
of  imprisonment,  even  wUhottt  skowing  cause:  because  very 
extraordinary  occasions  may  arise  :  a  rebellion,  for  instance, 
may  be  reasonably  apprehended.  But  this  Petition  of  Right 
gives  no  such  occasional  power,  allows  of  no  exceptions  in  any 
supposed  case,  but  lays  down  the  personal  fk-eedom  of  the 
subject  in  all  situations  but  those  in  which  the  subject  has 
already  become  obnoxious  to  the  existing  laws.  This,  there- 
fore, does  not  seem  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  great  question 
of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  it  was  on  account  of 
no  theoretical  objection  of  this  kind  that  Charles  was  resolved 
if  possible,  not  to  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  real 
reasons  of  his  opposition  were  these :  because  he  had  no 
means  of  raising  money  by  the  exertions  of  his  prerogative, 
unless  he  could  throw  men  into  prison  (without  showing 
cause)  if  they  resisted  his  requisitions ;  and  because  he  had 
no  expedient  for  controlling  the  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
houses  of  parliament,  tmless  it  was,  on  the  whole^  understood, 
that  the  members  were  within  reach  of  what  he  and  the  lords 
called  his  sovereign  power. 

There  can  surely,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  com- 
mons had  not  made  provision  against  this  claim  of  the  crown, 
it  would  soon  have  been  totally  imsafe  and  impossible  for  any 
member  in  parliament,  or  any  subject  out  of  it,  to  have 
oflFered  any  legal  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
king;  and  the  contest  must  at  length  have  terminated  en- 
tirely against  the  constitution. 

Charles  had  exercised  a  power  of  imprisonment  on  pre- 
tences and  for  purposes  totally  incompatible  with  all  liberty; 
what  was  left  for  the  commons  but  to  insist  upon  it^  as  a 
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fixed  principle,  that  no  man  should  be  .imprisoned  without 
cause  shown? 

But  what  are  we  to  saj  when  we  find  that  this  baa  been 
always  the  language  of  the  constituticHi^  from  Magna  Charta 
down  to  that  moment)  ^The  truth  i%"  says  Mr.  Hume^ 
^  that  the  great  charter  and  the  old  statutes  were  sufficiently 
clear  in  &,Your  of  personal  liberty.  But  as  all  kings  of  Eng- 
land had  ever,  in  cases  of  necessity  or  expediency,  been  ac- 
customed at  intervals  to  elude  them;  and  aa  Charles,  in  a 
complication  of  instances,  had  lately  Tiolated  them;  the 
commons  judged  it  requisite  to  enact- a  new  law,  which  might 
not  be  eluded  or  -violated  by  any  interpretation,  con- 
struction, or  contrary  precedent.  Nor  was  it  sufficient,  they 
thought,  that  the  king  promised  to  return  into  the  way  of 
his  predecessors.  His  predecessors  in  all  times  had  enjoyed 
too  much  discretionary  power,  and  by  his  recent  abuse  of  it, 
the  whole  world  had  reason  to  see  the  necessity  of  entirely 
retrenching  it"    These  are  the  wo^  of  Mr.  Hume. 

But  upon  this  statement  of  Mr.  Himie,  does  not  the  con- 
duct df  the  commons  appear  perfectly  constitutional  and  peiv 
fectly  reasonable  1  With  what  prc^riety  is  Mr.  Hume,  at  the 
close  of  this  subject,  to  use  the  following  expressions : — 

''  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  the 
king's  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Eight  produced  such  a  change 
in  the  government  as  was  almost  eqxdvalent  to  a  revolution." 

How  could  this  enactment  of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  this 
confirmation  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  whole  statutes,  which 
were  already  so  clear  in  fiivour  of  personal  liberty,  how  can 
this  new  assertion  of  what  had  been  always  asserted,  this 
new  assertion  in  times  of  such  extren^  peril  to  the  consti- 
tution— how  can  this  be  represented  as  equivalent  to  a 
revolution  ?  The  great  political  difficulty  of  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  subject,  which  was  thus  decided  by  the  com- 
mons entirely  in  fiivour  of  the  subject  according  to  the  au- 
cient  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm,  was  not  settled  with 
philosophical  accuraoy  by  the  Petition  of  Right.    To  have 
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expected  this  in  such  times  was  to  expect  too  much.  After- 
warcLs,  it  was  more  skilfully  provided  for,  as  is  vfcU  known, 
by  making  effective  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpii%  in  the  first 
place ;  and  by  the  occasional  suspension  of'the  writ,  in  the 
second.  In  consequence  of  this  writ^  made  at  last  available^ 
no  man  can  be  now  kept  in  prison  without  cause  shown;  and 
when  the  writ  is  to  be  suspended,  and  men  are  to  be  kept  in 
prison  without  cause  shown,  the  suspension  is  asked  for  by 
the  executive  power,  and  is  assented  to  by  the  legislative 
power  for  a  time  specified,  and  on  reasons  first  produced  and 
deemed  sufficient. 

The  general  freedom  of  the  subject  is  thus  secured,  and  the 
very  necessary  interference  of  govemment  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  occasionally  to  protect  the  community  from  the  con- 
cealed practices  of  foreign  or  domestic  traitors,  is  thus  ad- 
mitted. 

This  is,  I  conceive,  a  very  happy  adjustment  of  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  belong  to  the  science  of  goyemment 

Observe,  however,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  from  the  moment 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  suspended,  and  the  executive 
power  can  throw  men  into  prison  without  showing  cause,  the 
government  is  at  once  changed  from  a  free  to  an  arbitrary 
government ;  and  that  the  liberties  of  the  country  are,  from 
that  instant,  left  to  depend  on  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  on 
the  habits  of  right  thinking,  that  have  already  been  generated 
by  that  free  constitution,  not  only  in  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, the  judges  of  the  land,  and  the  people,  but  even  in  the 
executive  power  itself.  The  question,  therefore,  that  remains 
is,  whether  this  justly  celebrated  writ  of  Habeas  Corptis  would 
now  have  existed  in  our  constitution,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  exertions  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
more  particidarly  on  this  occasion  of  the  Petition  of  Bight, 
and  whether,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  exertions,  an  order 
from  a  secretary  of  state,  and  the  Tower,  might  not  have  been 
as  common  in  England,  as  Lettres  de  Cachet  and  the  Bastile 
were  once  in  France. 
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I  will  now  select  another  general  specimen  of  these  times, 
and  of  the  struggle  before  us, — ^the  question  of  tonnage  and 
poundage. 

To  me  it  ap|)ears,  I  confess,  that  the  only  point  on  which 
the  exact  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  commons,  during 
the  whole  of  this  period  of  the  three  first  parliaments,  may 
be  at  all  questioned  lies  here.  I  do  not  mean  their  ori<yinal 
resistance  to  the  crown,  in  the  question-  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  but  their  final  management  and  behavioiir  at  the 
close  of  this  transaction. 

The  king  had  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  the  rest,  acted  most 
unskilfully  Und  unjustifiably ;  still  he  had  at  last  given  up  the 
right  and  that  publicly.  But  this,  it  seems,  did  not  content 
the  commons;  they  proceeded  immediately  to  cany  the 
right,  thus  admitted,  into  practical  and  visible  effect.  They 
insisted  upon  granting  the  duties  for  a  year  only,  with  a  view 
to  alter  the  customary  mode  of  granting  them ;  and  by  thus 
exemplifying  their  right,  to  settle  the  question  for  ever. 

Kow  liiis  appears  to  me  to  have  been  wrong ;  it  was  harsh, 
offensive,  and  had  the  air  of  a  triumph  over  a  fallen  adver- 
sary :  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  made  allowance  for 
the  king's  situation  and  feelings :  to  have  been  satisfied,  for 
the  present,  with  the  king's  surrender  of  the  point  in  theory; 
to  have  sacrificed  something  of  constitutional  precision,  for 
the  sake  of  an  object  so  important  as  a  sincere  accommodation 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  legislature ;  in  short,  to  have 
indulged  the  sovereign,  even  in  his  unreasonableness  and  mis- 
takes, since  the  contest  had  evidently  turned  in  their  &vour, 
and  they  could  do  it  without  hazard. 

In  all  political  struggles,  there  is  no  duty  so  seldom  prac- 
tised, and  so  necessary  to  society,  as  a  forbearance  and  mag- 
nanimity of  this  nature.  The  commons  thought  otherwise, 
and  I  do  not  deny  that  their  situation  was  very  critical,  and 
that  much  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  what  I  have  thus 
suggested. 

The  second  and  next  interval  which  I  would  select,  is  from 

D  D 
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the  end  of  the  first  four  years  of  Giailes's  reign,  firom  1629 
to  1G40 ;  a  most  remarkable  interval  of  eleven  yean,  and 
which  is  extremely  important. 

Here  a  new  scene  opens :  we  have  no  longer,  as  hitherto, 
the  king  calling  parliaments,  and  then  demanding  the  grant 
of  supplies,  as  the  condition  of  his  fitvoor;  and  the  oommoii^ 
in  their  turn,  requiring  the  admission  of  conBtitatianal  olaimsi 
as  the  condition  of  their  subsidies.  We  have  no  longer  pro- 
rogatioua,  dissolutions,  imprisonment  of  the  membeni^  and, 
during  the  intermission  of  parliament^  loans  and'  benevo- 
lences ;  but  we  have  now  a  resolatioQ  to  call  perUamentB  no 
more ;  we  have  what  were  before  occasional  expediently  con- 
verted into  a  system  of  regolar  government ;  we  have  eveiy 
effort  exerted  to  make  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  n^ppfytlu 
place  of  parliaments ;  and  this  {dan  of  government  perse- 
vered  in  for  eleven  years  together. 

Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  if  this  experiment  had  sno- 
ceeded — if  Charles  I.  could  have  ruled  withoot  padiamenti^ 
as  he  was  to  be  followed  by  such  princes  as  his  eons  really 
were,  and  must  necessarily  have  been  made,  no  diffBienoe 
could  have  long  remained  between  the  igTigJiifh  mMiarohy  and 
the  French ;  and  Charles  I.,  though  ^^mip^Mig  in  private  lift,  a 
man  of  virtue  and  of  religion,  would,  in  fiict^  have  been  the 
destroyer  of  the  liberties  of  his  country;  and  in  this  im- 
portant respect,  precisely  on  a  level  with  the  perfidioos  and 
detestable  tyrant  of  France,  Louis  XI. 

This  part  of  the  history  ought  to  be  well  dbsenred.  The 
illegal  expedients,  or,  as  Mr.  Hume  calls  them,  the  irregular 
levies  of  money,  that  were  resorted  to,  and  the  cruel  sentences, 
or,  as  Mr.  Hiune  denominates  them,  the  severkiesoi  the  star- 
chamber  and  high  commission,  may  be  gathered  even  from 
one  of  Mr.  Hume's  own  chapter,  the  fifiy-seoond,  whidiyou 
must  particularly  observe. 

The  Puritans  everywhere  fled,  prefianing  to  the  fiur  lands 

of  England  the  savage  and  untamed  wilds  of  America wilds 

where  their  persons  were  yet  free,  and  their  minds  their  own. 
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Hazelrig,  Pjm,  and  Cromwell,  ertti  Hampden^  had  em> 
barked,  but  were  preyeDted  from  pioeeeding  by  aa  order  of 
goverument. 

TMs  last  anecdote  haa  been  sbown  lo  be  a  mastake  of  the 
historians  by  Miss  Aikin,  who  was  the  firatto  anipeetand  ex- 
amine into  the  truth  of  this  statement^  with  her  uaoal  dis* 
cemment  and  diligence.  Of  ooorae  the  coneluaioiis  I  had 
drawn  from  a  circumstance,  so  striking  as  the  flight  of  sudh 
leaders,  are  now  omitted. 

But  I  shall  ocokolude  this  leeture  by  eodeavooKing  to  pie- 
cent  to  you  the  danger  to  which  the  constitutiom  of  this 
country  was  in  reality  exposed  from  another  pomt  of  view. 
It  may  be  collected,  I  conceive^  OTen  from  the  xaaimer  in 
whidi  80  intelligent  a  philosopher  as  Hume,  aad  so  sincere  a 
patriot  as  Lord  Clarendon,  have  ^longibt  proper  io  express 
themselves  on  this  oeeaaioo. 

The  passages  I  mean  to  qiftole  are  a  little  longer  than  I 
could  wish,  but  I  conoeiYe  thaiv  wh^i  fiiiriy  stated,  they  ex- 
emplify so  completely  the  pecidiar  penk  of  our  free  govem- 
ment  at  this  particular  period  of  our  history,  that  I  do  not 
venture^much  to  abridge  them,  and  eertaml^  to  make  no 
alterations  in  the  ezpresaitoiis  or  sense. 

Mr.  Hume,  after  detaftting;  in  Ihe  fifi^HMcond  chapter  a 
series  of  incidents,  whidk  show  thai  the  penon  and  property 
of  every  man  of  spirit  in  the  coiiuitry  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  court,  begins  the  next  diaptar  with  the  following  words  :^- 

^'  The  grievances  under  which  the  English  laboured,  when 
considered  in  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  constitution, 
scarcely  deserve  the  name ;  wx  were  they  eith^  burtheoscmie 
on  the  people's  prop^rties^  or  aiqrwise  shoddng  to  tiie  natural 
humanity  of  mankind.  Even  the  imposition  of  ship-money^ 
independent  of  the  consequenoeSy  was  raUiar  an  advantage  ta 
the  public,  by  the  judicious  use  which  ibt  king  made  of  tha 
money  levied  by  thai  ^ofe&kmV* 

Again  :— "^  AH  eecleaiastiefa  alUcs  were  settled  by  laiw 

D  D  2 
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and  uninterrupted  precedent;  and  the  church  was  become  a 
considerable  barrier  to  the  power,  both  legal  and  illegal,  of 
the  crown.  Peace,  too,  industry,  commerce,  opulence,  nay, 
even  justice  and  lenity  of  administration  (notwithstanding 
some  very  few  exceptions);  all  these  were  enjoyed  by  the 
people,  and  every  other  blessing  of  goyemment,  except  liber- 
ty, or  rather  the  present  exercise  of  liberty  and  its  proper 
security." 

Observe  now  Lord  Clarendon;  observe  the  fiicts  that  he 
first  lays  down,  and  then  the  remarks  which  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  subjoin.     His  facts  are  these :— ''  Supplemental 
acts  of  state  were  made  to  supply  defects  of  law;  obsolete 
laws  were  revived  and  rigorously  executed ;  the  law  of  knight- 
hood was  revived,  which  was  very  grievous;  and  no  less  un- 
just projects  of  all  kinds  (page  67,  octavo),  many  ridiculoiuf, 
many  scandalous,  all  very  grievous,  were  set  on  foot;  the  old 
laws  of  the  forest  were  revived;  and  lastly,  for  a  spring  and 
magazine  that  should  have  no  bottom,  and  for  an  everlasting 
supply  for  all  occasions,  a  writ  was  framed  in  a  form  of  law, 
Ac. — ^the  writ  of  ship  money."     He  tell  us,  "  TbsX  for  the 
better  support  of  these  extraordinary  ways,  and  ta  protect 
the  agents  and  instruments  who  must  be  employed  in  them, 
«nd  to  discountenance  and  suppress  all  bold  inquirers  and 
opposers,  the  council-table  and  star-chamber  enlarged  their 
jurisdiction  to  a  vast  extent,  holding  (as  Thucydides  said 
of  the  Athenians)  for  honourable  that  which  pleased,  and  for 
just  that  which  profited ;  and  being  the  same  persons  in  seve- 
ral rooms,  grew  both  courts  of  law  to  determine  rights  and 
courts  of  revenue  t    bring  money  into  the  treasury;  the 
council-table,  by  proclamations,  enjoining  to  the  people  what 
was  not  enjoined  by  the  law,  and  prohibiting  that  whii^h  was 
not  prohibited ;  and  the  star-chamber  censuring  the  breach 
and  disobedience  to  those  proclamations,  by  very  great  fines 
and  imprisonment;  so  that  any  disrespect  to  any  acts  of 
state,  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen^  was  in  no  time  more 
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penal;  and  those  foundations  of  rights  by  which  men  valued 
their  seciirity,  to  the  apprehension  of  understanding  and  wise 
men,  never  more  in  danger  to  be  destroyed." 

And  yet  at  the  close  of  his  description  of  this  most  alarm- 
ing state  of  England,  what  are  his  observations  1  They 
are  these  : — "  Now  after  all  this,  I  must  be  so  just  as  to  say, 
that  during  the  whole  time  that  these  pressures  were  exer- 
cised, and  these  new  and  extraordinary  ways  were  run,  this 
kingdom  enjoyed  the  greatest  calm,  and  the  fullest  measure 
of  felicity,  that  any  people,  in  any  age,  for  so  long  time  to- 
gether (i.  e,  for  the  above-mentioned  eleven  or  twelve  years) 
have  been  blessed  with,  to  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  Christendom." 

Soon  after  he  adds,  having  first  given  a  more  distinct  enu- 
meration of  the  blessings  which  England  enjoyed,  these 
words : — '^  Lastly,  for  a  complement  of  all  these  blessings 
they  were  enjoyed  by,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  king  of 
the  most  harmless  disposition,  the  most  exemplary  piety,  the 
greatest  sobriety,  chastity,  and  mercy,  that  any  prince  hath 
been  endowed  with." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Now  what  I  have 
to  press  upon  your  reflections  is  this  : — If  men  like  these,  a 
calm,  deliberating  philosopher  like  Hume  (though  &vourable 
to  monarchy,  yet  certainly  not  meigung  to  be  imfietvourable 
to  the  interests  of  mankind),  if  Hume  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  century  in  the  security  of  his  closet ;  and  Clarendon, 
a  lover  of  the  constitution  of  his  country,  a  patriotic  states- 
man, while  delivering,  as  he  rightly  conceived,  a  work  to  pos- 
terity: if  such  men  coiQd  think  that  these  were  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  too  reasonable  to  be  withheld  from  the 
minds  of  their  readers,  how  difficult  must  it  have  been  for 
men  at  the  time  to  have  escaped  from  the  soothing,  the  fatal 
influence  of  such  considerations  ;  this  supposed  prosperity  of 
their  coimtry,  this  peace,  this  order,  these  domestic  virtues 
and  piety  of  their  king,  their  safety  under  his  kind  protection ; 
how  difficult  to  have  been  generous  enough  to  think  of  those 
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Igwg^rfiman  nrho  "Were  to  follow  them,  rather  than  of  them* 
•dfes;  how  difficult  to  have  enooimtered  the  tenon  of  fines 
and  imprisonments,  for  the  nke  of  anything  so  "vagae^  so 
abstract,  so  diqmted  (such  might  haiv^  been  th«r  langoage), 
as  the  constitntion  of  their  coontiy ;  how  difficult  to  have 
resisted  all  those  very  pmdsnt  snggestioiis  with  whidi  sen* 
Bible  men,  like  Hnme  and  Clarendon,  not  to  say  ^be  minions 
of  baseness  and  servility,  could  have  so  readily  supplied 
them ;  how  diffioult,  when  all  that  was  required  of  tiiiem 
was  a  little  ailenoe,  and  the  occasional  pi^yment  of  a  tax  of  a 
6wshilling& 

Yet  if  our  ancestors  had  not  escaped  fmn  the  soothing^ 
the  fatal  influence  of  such  consinerations;  if  they  bad  not 
thought  that  there  was  something  still  more  to  be  required 
for  their  country,  than  all  this  peaoe^  and  industiy,  andcomr 
merce,  this  calm  of  felicity,  this  protection  and  repose,  mider 
the  most  virtuous  and  merdfid  of  kings;  if  they  had  not 
resisted  with  contempt  and  scorn  all  the  vexy  prudent  sugges- 
tions with  which  their  minds  might  have  b^en  so  easily  ao« 
commodated;  if  they  had  not  been  content  to  eneoonter  the 
terroiB  of  fines  and  imprisonments,  the  loss  of  their  domes- 
tio  comforts,  the  proi^pects  of  lingering  disease  and  death  for 
the  sake  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties;  if  they  had  not 
had  the  generosity  and  magnanimity,  the  virtue  and  the  he- 
roism, to  think  of  their  descendants  as  well  as  themselvee^ 
what,  it  may  surely  be  asked,  would  have  been  now  the  situi^ 
tion  of  thoee  descendants,  and  where  would  have  been  now 
the  renowned  constitution  of  Fnglftn^, 
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CHABLES  I. 

In  my  last  lecture^  I  proposed  to  my  hearan^  when  thej 
came  to  the  examinatioii  of  ibis  most  intenBtii^  rdgn  of 
Charles  I^  to  divide  it  into  difSsrent  iaterrak,  aad  daring 
these  intervals^  to  coupare  the  oondnot  of  the  king  and  his 
parliaments,  the  better  to  appreciate,  on  ihe  idiole,  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  contending  parties. 

Disquisitions  of  this  kind  fcmn  an  important  part  of  the 
instruction  of  history :  the  great  jyrineiples  of  htmian  conduct 
are,  on  these  occasions,  examined  and  reflected  upon,  and  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  draw  general  conclusions.  The  language^ 
for  instance,  which  I  yesterday  quoted  from  Lord  Clarendon, 
constituted,  no  doubt^  much  of  his  conyersati(m  to  those 
around  him  at  the  tima  We  see  it  afterwards  the  language 
of  Hume ;  it  wiH  be  the  language  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  commimity,  and  that  by  no  means  the  least  respectable, 
at  all  times,  whenever  the  ecoiduct  of  any  government  becomes 
the  subject  of  inquiry  and  remark.  I  therefore  draw  your 
attention  to  it ;  but  I  observed  then,  and  I  must  repeat  now, 
that  such  sentiments  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  ancestors 
and  ourselves,  if  l^iey  had  prevailed  in  ^e  time  of  Charles. 
Their  tendency  is,  more  or  le^  &tal  in  every  paiod  of  society, 
and  when  a  mixed  and  free  constitution  has  been  at  length 
established,  and  general  proq>erity  has  been  the  natural 
result,  this  turn  of  thinking  seems  to  be  one  of  the  last,  but 
certainly  one  of  tiie  most  finmidable  enemies,  which  any 
such  mixed  and  free  constitution  has  to  encounter. 

After  dividing  the  reign  of  Charles  into  two  intervals,  the 
first,  of  four  years  from  his  accession,  the  nextj,  of  eleven  years 
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immediately  succeeding,  I  mentioned  to  joxx,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  transactions  that  took  place,  the  Petition  of  Right  and 
the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  They  gave  occasion 
to  the  quotations  I  recommended  to  your  attention  firom  Cla- 
rendon and  Hume. 

It  is  to  this  second  interval  that  belongs  the  celebrated 
question  of  ship-money.  The  very  name  of  Hampden  will 
recall  it  to  your  mind.  Observe  the  instruction  which  is  to 
be  derived  from  some  of  the  circumstances  that  took  place ; 
observe  the  manner  in  which  the  great  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  could  be  brought  over  to  the  court ;  how  even  a  man, 
so  able  and  so  severe  as  the  celebrated  Noy,  the  attorney- 
general,  could  be  so  misled,  or  so  flattered,  as  to  become,  in 
fact,  the  author  of  the  writ  for  ship-money ;  how  the  judges 
themselves  could  be  tampered  with ;  how  an  opinion  which 
they  pronounced  theoretically,  and  in  the  abstract^  could  be 
abused  in  practice,  and  turned  to  the  most  ill^al  purposes; 
how  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  (confined  and  bounded  in 
its  original  application)  could  be  extended  indefinitely,  and 
converted  into  a  regular  mode  of  legislation,  which  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  in  the  court  to  justify,  nor  allowable  for  the 
subject  to  question ;  when  remarks  like  these  have  been  made, 
we  may  surely  see,  but  too  plainly,  how  many  are  the  dangers 
to  which  all  civil  liberty  must  be  for  ever  exposed ;  how  pre- 
carious, as  well  as  precious,  is  the  blessing.  Let  us  honour, 
as  we  ought,  the  constitution  of  England,  but  let  us  consider, 
as  we  ought,  how,  and  from  whom,  we  have  received  it>  and 
we  may  then  learn  to  pronounce  with  gratitude  and  reverence 
the  name  of  Hampden. 

Such,  indeed,  have  been  the  sentiments  with  which  that 
name  has  been  always  pronounced  by  Englishmen.  The  his- 
torian Hume  himself  seems  afiected,  for  one  short  moment, 
by  the  common  enthusiasm,  when  he  arrives  at  this  part  of 
his  narrative. 

"  When  this  assertor  of  the  public  cause,"  says  he,  "  had 
resisted  the  levy  of  ship-money,  the  prejudiced,  or  prostituted 
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idges,  four  excepted,  gave  sentence  in  fistvour  of  the  crown. 

[ampden,  however,  obtained  by  the  trial  the  end  for  which 
he  had  so  generously  seusrificed  his  safety  and  his  quiet ;  the 
people  were  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  became  sensible 
of  the  danger  to  which  Uieir  liberty  was  exposed.  These 
xiational  questions  were  canvassed  in  every  company,  and  the 
more  they  were  examined,  the  more  evidently  did  it  appear 
to  many  that  liberty  was  totally  subverted,  and  an  unusual 
and  arbitrary  authority  exercised  over  the  kingdom.  Slavish 
principles,  they  said,  concurred  with  illegal  practices ;  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  gave  aid  to  civil  usurpations;  iniquitous 
taxes  were  supported  by  arbitrary  punishments ;  and  all  the 
privileges  of  the  nation,  transmitted  through  so  many  ages, 
secured  by  so  many  laws,  and  purchased  by  the  blood  of  so 
many  heroes  and  patriots,  now  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
monarch  !  Whal;,  though  public  peace  and  national  industry 
increased  the  commerce  and  opulence  of  the  kingdom  ?  This 
advantage  was  temporary,  and  due  alone,  not  to  any  encou- 
ragement given  by  the  crown,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  English, 
the  remains  of  their  ancient  freedom.  What,  though  the 
personal  character  of  the  king,  amidst  all  his  misguided 
counsels,  might  merit  indulgence,  or  even  praise )  He  was 
but  one  man ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  the  inheri- 
tance of  millions,  were  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  his 
prejudices  and  mistakes." 

Here  Mr.  Hume,  as  if  conscious  what  might  be  the  influ- 
ence of  the  eloquent  reasonings  and  just  statements  which 
he  was  exhibiting,  stops  short — it  was  certainly  high  time ; 
and,  as  if  unwilling  that  his  reader  shotild  be  excited  to  a 
sentiment  of  patriotism  too  unqualified,  he  immediately 
subjoins : — 

"  Such,  or  more  severe,  were  the  sentiments  promoted  by 
a  great  party  in  the  nation.  No  excuse,  on  the  king's  part, 
or  alleviation,  however  reasonable,  could  be  hearkened  to  or 
admitted ;  and  to  redress  these  grievances  a  parliament  was 
impatiently  longed  for,  or  any  other  incident,  however  cala- 
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mitoos,  that  might  secure  the  people  against  tiuMe  appreesions 
which  they  felt,  or  the  greater  ills  which  they  apprehended 
from  the  combined  encroachments  of  .ehnrdi  and  state.^ 

My  hearers  will  easily  oooceiye  that  it  is  impossil^  for 
me  in  the  slightest  manner  to  enter  into  any  detail  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  political  questions  that  were 
agitated,  and  of  the  struggle  that  existed  dmring  these  two 
intervals  of  fonr  and  of  eleven  years.  I  have  attempted  to 
do  what  alone  I  can  hope  to  do ;  I  have  pointed  out  a  few 
of  the  more  leading  topics  of  political  dissension,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  whole,  and  have  offered  sach  observations  upon 
them  as  I  am  willing  to  believe  my  hearenf,  when  they  come 
to  examine  the  histoiy,  will  think  reasonable. 

But  we  must  now  look  at  this  subject  from  another  point 
of  view. 

I  have  already  apprised  you  that  the  Reformation  had  }iro- 
duced  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  great  difler- 
enoes  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  and  that»  thersfeiiev  the 
religious  principle  got  at  length  entangled  in  the  politioal 
questions  that  agitated  the  nation.  This  will  be  immediately 
apparent.  I  have  abready  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  points 
of  CIVIL  dispute  between  the  sovereign  and  his  parliaments; 
I  must,  therefore,  now  allude  to  those  of  a  reli^ous  nature, 
and^  therefore,  to  the  system  of  measures  which  Charles  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  beginning  of  bis  fifty- 
third  chapter,  tiiat  "it  was  justly  apprehended  that  sudi  pre- 
cedents (alluding  to  those  that  took  place  on  the  disuse  c^ 
parliaments),  if  patiently  submitted  to,  would  end  in  a  total 
disuse  of  parliaments  and  in  the  estaUishment  of  arbitraiy 
authority :  but  that  Charles  dreaded  no  opposition  from  iht 
people,  who  are  not  commonly  much  aflSBcted  with  conse- 
quences, and  require  some  striking  motive  to  engage  them  in 
a  resistance  to  an  established  government.'* 

This  inertness  and  want  of  foresight^  which  iJie  historian 
so  justly  supposes  to  belong  to  the  mass  of  eveiy  OMnmunity, 
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voald  be,  of  all  the  oharaoteristics  of  our  nature,  one  of  the 
most  beneficial,  if  the  roleiB  of  mankind  wonld  not  ungene- 
rousl J  abuse  it ;  bat  this  they  are  always  ready  to  do,  often 
to  the  injury  of  the  pabHc,  and  someiimeB  even  to  their  own 
destruction. 

CSiarles  had  been  persevering  in  this  &nlty,  or  rather  cri- 
minal course,  for  some  time  after  the  fonrdi  year  of  his 
reign;  but  as  he  added  folly  to  his  political  transgressicMis, 
he  at  last  supplied  his  subjects  with  that  '^striking  motive** 
which  the  historian  justly  represents  as  so  necessary  to  rouse 
a  people  into  rebellion. 

Unfortunately  for  his  royal  house,  both  he  and  his  father 
lived  in  a  religious  age;  and  their  particular  temperaments 
Impelled  them  to  introduce  the  religious  principle  into  po- 
litics; an  imworthy  direction,  whi<^  of  itself  it  would  have 
been  but  too  apt  to  take  in  tibe  existing  droumstances  of  the 
world. 

James  I.  had  pronounced  the  celebrated  maxim  of  *'  No 
bishop,  no  king."  Ttke  divines  of  the  churdi  of  England 
were  in  these  times  not  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to  es* 
tablish  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience;  it  was  indeed  sup- 
posed to  be  the  unqualified  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
sympathy  and  a  supposed  bond  of  interest,  to  be  carried 
blindly  to  any  unconstitntional  length,  was  thus  tmhappOy 
formed  between  the  rc^  and  episcopal  power.  Add  to  this 
that  the  religion  of  Charles  and  the  fitmous  Laud  was  narrow 
and  intolerant ;  and  in  a  fiital  hour  it  was  resolved  to  intro- 
duce the  canons  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
rather  a  modification  of  them,  that  was  even  more  ofienoive, 
into  Scotland. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  injustice  as  well  as  the  impu- 
dence of  such  an  expmment;  but  it  is  too  important  a  fea« 
ture  in  the  portrait  of  these  times  not  to  require  the  most 
perfect  consideration  of  every  reader  of  our  history.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  extenuation  ai  Charles  may  be  seen  in  Claren- 
don, and  in  Himie ;  bUt  yon  will  do  well  to  peruse  much  of 
tiiis  part  of  the  history  in  Burnet;  and  certainly  in 
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worth  s  CoUeciions,  where  the  diasimiilatioii,  obstinacy^  and 
folly  of  the  king  are  more  shown  than  in  Hmne  or  in  darea- 
don,  and  where  the  £uiaticism  of  the  members  of  the  Scotdi 
church  or  of  the  kirk  may  also  be  seen  more  completely  by 
being  displayed  in  the  very  words  and  ezpreesions  which  they 
themaelyes  used,  and  of  which  no  adequate  descriptioa  can  be 
given.  Their  Solemn  League  and  CoYenanty  now  that  we  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  it,  is,  in  ^ite  of  the  aeriousnesB  of  the 
subject,  and  the  tremendous  effects  it  produced,  such  a  speci- 
men of  the  Presbyterians  and  of  the  times^  as  to  be,  I  had 
almost  said,  amusing. 

1  do  not,  upon  t^e  whole,  think  it  pr(^)er  to  be  quoted 
here,  but  you  will  of  course  peruse  it  attentively. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  at  length  made  concessions  to 
his  Scottish  subjects;  these  concessions  were  never  made  in 
time,  nor  ever  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  They  never  de- 
served the  pndse  of  magnanimity;  and  they  therefore  never 
reaped  the  benefit  of  it.  From  ike  firsts  his  cauae  in  Scotland 
was  continually  veiging  to  defeat  and  disgrace.  However 
necessary  he  and  Laud  might  conceive  their  own  ecclemastical 
institutions  to  be,  the  Covenanters  were  equally  dear  that 
such  relics  and  images  of  Popery  were  quite  &tsl  to  all  ra- 
tional hopes  of  acceptance  with  the  Deity.  The  King  drew 
the  sword;  the  obvious  consequence,  but  the  last  iaial  con- 
summation, of  his  impolicy  and  intolerance.  On  the  one 
hand,  contributions  were  levied,  by  the  influence  of  Laud,  on 
the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  England;  ^diile,  on  the  other,  the 
pulpits  of  Scotland  resounded  with  anathemas  against  those, 
who  went  not  out  to  assist  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
"  Curse  ye  Meroz,  curse  ye  bitterly,"  &c 

The  result  was,  as  it  is  desirable  it  may  always  be,  that 
the  cause  of  intolerance  was  successfully  resisted. 

But  the  effects  of  this  attempt  of  Charles  and  Laud  vrere 
not  to  end  with  Scotland. 

The  king  could  not  wage  war  without  expense,  nor  encoun- 
ter expense  without  pressing  upon  his  English  subjects. 

After  having  made  a  pacification  with  ^e  Scots,  the  king 
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could  not  persuade  himself  Mrlj  to  give  up  the  contest;  and 
he  therefore  once  more  collected  an  army :  an  army  which  he 
could  not  pay ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it,  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  summon  once  more  an  English  parliament, 
and  this  after  an  intermission  of  eleven  years,  and  after  all 
his  tyrannical  expedients  to  do  without  one. 

And  here  commences  a  third  interval,  which  I  should  pro- 
pose to  extend  only  to  the  king's  journey  into  Scotland  in  the 
August  of  1641.  This  interval  includes  the  whole  nUing  of 
the  parliament  now  called,  and  thd  first  period  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  next,  the  noted  parliament,  afterwards  called  the 
Long  Parliament;  it  is  a  short  interval  of  about  a  year;  but 
it  is  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  two  former  intervals, 
when  the  conduct  of  the  king  was  so  deserving  of  reproba- 
tion ;  and  again  fi'om  the  fourth  jot  last  interval,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  parliament  was  imequivocally  wrong.  Even 
in  this  third,  this  intermediate  interval,  the  king  was  still,  as 
I  conceive,  to  be  blamed,  and  the  parliament  to  be  praised ; 
but  this  blame  and  this  praise  become  now  more  questionable, . 
and  not  to  be  given  without  some  hesitation  and  reserve. 

When  the  parliament  met,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
king  only  wanted  money;  while  the  commons,  on  their  part, 
were  chiefly  anxious  for  proper  admissions  on  hUy  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He  could  not  wait,  he  said,  for 
the  result  of  discussions  of  this  nature;  and  desired  to  be 
supplied,  in  the  first  place,  and  to  be  trusted  on  his  promise 
for  a  subsequent  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  parliament 
civilly  evaded  his  request,  and  would  not  comply,  I  e.,  would 
not,  in  fact,  trust  his  promise;  they  were,  therefore,  dissolved 
in  haste  and  anger. 

This  important  measure,  which  was  decisive  of  his  £a.te  and 
of  the  peace  of  the  community,  will  be  foimd,  on  examina- 
tion, though  it  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  so,  impolitic  and 
unjustifiable.  "  The  vessel  was  now  fall,"  says  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  ''and  this  last  drop  made  the  waters  of  bitterness 
overflow." 
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It  was  the  subject  of  the  most  severe  lamentation^  and 
evidently  a  measure  much  disapproved  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
then  Mr.  Hyde,  and  a  most  valuable  member  of  th^  House 
of  Commons,  valuable  both  to  the  king  and  people. 

This  unfortunate  prince  seems  to  have  been,  even  at  this 
advanced  period  of  these  dissensions^  totally  unable  to  com- 
prehend his  own  situation,  or  make  the  slightest  pirovisicm  for 
future  oontingencies. 

As  money  could  not  be  raised  by  parliament^  the  former 
ill^al  expedients  were  renewed;  and  we  are  here  to  consider 
what  was  the  object,  all  this  time,  which  the  king  was  so  re- 
solved to  accomplish.  Was  it  justifiable)  The  introduction 
of  Laud*s  canons  and  liturgy  into  Scotland. 

The  event  was,  that  an  turmy,  undisciplined  and  ill-paid,  was 
led  against  the  Scots,  and  found  imfit  to  contend  with  them; 
and  everything  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  ezasp^sation  and 
despair,  the  king,  after  calling  a  council  of  the  peen  at  York, 
once  more  thought  proper  to  summon  a  parliament. 

It  was  the  last  he  ever  did  summon ;  it  waa  the  LoQg  Par- 
liament. 

Hitherto  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  w31  aoffioienily  sym- 
pathise with  the  proceedings  of  the  commona.  But  as  the 
contest  between  prerogative  and  privily  waa  longer  con- 
tinued, and  grew  m<»*e  and  more  warm,  it  must  Beoeflaarify 
be  expected  that  the  hazards  and  perplexities  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  increase,  and  that 
right  decisions  were  to  be  attained  with  more  diJB&cully.  After 
having  been  tried  in  the  penlous  war&re  of  doubtful  and 
dangerous  contest,  a  severer  trial  yet  remained,  that  of  suc- 
cess. They  were  now,  if  possible,  though  suoceaafiil,  to  be 
wise  and  moderate. 

In  civil  dissensions  it  is  quite  impossible  to  siqypoae  that 
misconduct  sball  be  found  only  on  one  sida  Outrage  and 
folly  in  the  one  party  are  necessarily  followed  bj  aiimlar 
offences  on  the  other ;  and  from  the  condition  of  human  infir- 
mity, it  must  inevitably  happen;  that  in  examining  the  mwits 
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and  demerits  of  actorB  in  scenes  like  these,  the  question  is 
soon  altered ;  and,  ceasing  to  be  an  inquirj  of  whioh  is  in  the 
right,  becomes  rather  an  inrestigation  of  which  is  least  in  the 
-wrong. 

To  the  lasting  hooour  of  the  Long  Parliament^  and,  by  im- 
plication, of  the  parliaments  that  preceded,  it  does  not  appear 
that  its  measures  were,  for  a  certain  period,  with  one  ezcep* 
tion,  the  attainder  of  Lord  Strafford,  aad  perhaps  also  the 
vote  for  their  own  continaance,  at  all  censorable ;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  were  highfy  laudable.  The  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament  would  sorely  have  been  unworthy  of  their 
office  if  they  had  not  provided  for  the  meeting  of  parliaments, 
the  integrity  of  the  judges,  the  extinction  of  monthlies,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  coundl  of  York,  and  the  eoorts  of  star* 
chamber  and  high  commission. 

Lord  Falkland  and  Lord  Glarondon  oononrred,  for  a  time, 
with  the  measures  of  the  popular  parfy  of  this  Loxig  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  major  part  of  the  house  is  stated  by  the  latter 
to  have  consisted  of  men  who  had  no  mimi  to  break  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  make  any  considerable  alteration 
in  the  government  of  church  and  state. 

Mr.  Hume  himself  in  his  £fky-£cmrth  chapter,  gives  the 
following  opinion  :^-ob6erve  the  very  oonsiderate  candour  of 
his  remarks.  "  In  short,  if  we  tai^e  a  survey  of  the  transa^- 
tions  of  this  memorable  parliament  (that  is,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment), during  the  Jirst  period  of  its  operation  (the  period  we 
are  now  considering),  we  shall  find  that,  excepting  Strafford's 
attainder,  which  was  a  ocmxplication  of  cruel  iniquity,  their 
merits  in  other  respects  so  much  outweigh  their  mistakes,  as 
to  entitle  them  to  praise  from  all  lovers  of  liberty.  Not  only 
were  form^  abuses  remedied,  and  grievances  redressed;  great 
provision  for  the  future  was  nxade  by  law  against  the  return 
of  like  complaints,  and  if  the  means  by  whidi  they  obtained 
such  advantages  savcmr  often  ef  artifice,  sometimes  of  vio- 
lence, it  is  to  be  considered  that  revolutions  of  government 
cannot  be  effected  by  tl^  mere  force  of  argument  and  rea- 
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floning ;  and  that  foctions  being  once  exeited,  men  eem  neither  '  ^ 
BO  firmly  regulate  the  tempers  of  others,  nor  their  own,  as  to 
ensure  themselves  against  all  exorbitances."    The  admissions 
of  Mr.  Hume  are  often  very  striking. 

Down,  therefore,  to  the  king's  journey  into  Scotland  in 
August,  1641,  the  student  will  find  thai,  with  the  exceptions 
before  stated,  the  attainder  of  Lord  Strafford,  and  perhaps, 
the  vote  for  their  own  continuance,  he  may  consider  his  coun- 
try as  for  ever  indebted  to  those  who  thus  fisur  resisted  the 
arbitrary  practices  of  prerogative;  that  thus  &r  they  are 
perfectly  entitled  to  the  highest  of  all  praise— the  praise  of 
steady,  courageous,  and  enlightened  patriotism. 

The  next  interval  that  may  be  taken  is,  the  period  that 
elapsed  between  the  king's  journey  to  Scotland  in  August, 
1641,  and  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

During  this,  the  fourth  interval,  the  measures  of  the  com- 
mons became  violent  and  imconstitutionaL  That  this  should 
be  the  case  may  be  lamented,  but  cannot,  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned,  excite  much  surprise. 

There  were,  however,  various  circumstances  which  stiU  fur- 
ther contributed  most  unhappily  to  produce  these  mistaken 
and  blamable  proceedings.  I  will  mention  some  of  them; 
they  must  be  considered  as  explanations  and  palliatives  of 
the  faults  that  were  committed. 

For  instance,  and  in  the  first  place.  Lord  Clarendon,  after 
giving  the  testimony  which  I  have  quoted,  to  the  general 
good  intentions  of  the  Long  Parliament,  distinguishes  the 
great  body  of  the  house  from  some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
popular  party ;  from  Pym,  Hampden,  St  John,  Fiennes,  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  and  Denzel  HoUis,  &c.  That  men,  like  these, 
men  of  great  ability,  should  be  found  in  an  assembly  like 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  not  to  be  urondered  at;  nor  that 
such  men  should  be  of  a  high  and  impetuous  nature,  or 
should  succeed  in  their  endeavoirs  to  lead  the  rest — ^men  of 
calmer  sense  and  more  moderate  tempers. 

Finally,  we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  moderate  men  of  this 
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^  last  description  should  be  deficient  in  their  attendance  on  the 
house,  should  be  wanting  in  activity,  and,  above  all,  in  a  just 

^-  confidence  in  themselves.  That  all  this  should  happen,  as, 
-  according  to  the  noble  historian,  seems  to  have  been  the  case, 

^  may  readily  be  supposed.  This  inactivity,  however,  this 
»'  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  was  fatal  to  the  state;  and 
•  it  is  fi'om  circumstances  like  these  that  this  period  of  our 

«.  history  is  only  rendered  still  more  deserving  of  the  study  of 
every  Englishman  and  of  all  posterity.    That  men  of  genius, 

-;  who  are  the  more  daring  guides,  may  learn  the  temptations 
of  their  particular  nature,  and  that  men  of  colder  sense,  who 
are  the  more  safe  guides,  should  be  taught  their  own  value — 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  they  alone  who  ought  not  in- 
deed to  propose,  but  ultimately  to  decide;  and  though  they 
may  not  apparently  lead,  at  least  determine,  and  in  &ct  pre- 
scribe the  course  that  is  to  be  pursued;  that  it  is  their  duty 
in  this  their  proper  province,  to  exert  themselves  manfully 
and  without  ceasing. 

For  instance,  the  great  occasion  on  which  the  moderate 
party  failed  was  in  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Strafford.  That . 
he  was  to  be  impeached  by  the  leaders  must  have  been 
expected;  that  he  deserved  it  may  be  admitted;  but  that, 
when  the  existing  laws  did  not  sentence  him  to  condign 
punishment,  when  no  ingenuity  could  prove  that  he  had 
capitally  offended,  then  for  the  leaders  to  bring  in  a  bill  of 
attainder,  that  is,  a  bill  to  execute  him  with  or  without  law, 
by  the  paramount  authority  of  parliament,  or  rather  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  acting  merely  on  their  own  moral  estima- 
tion of  the  case,  all  this  was  what  no  moderate,  reasonable 
men  should  ever  have  admitted;  and  they  ought  surely  to 
have  considered  that  if  they  were  once  to  be  hurried  over  an 
act  of  injustice — a  real  crime  against  the  laws  like  this — it 
was  impossible  to  say  into  what  offences  they  might  not  after- 
wards be  plunged,  by  the  violence  of  which  they  saw  their 
leaders  were  certainly  capable  on  the  one  part,  and  by  what 

B  B 
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they  already  knew  of  the  indiscretion  and  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  king,  on  the  other. 

The  very  animated  and  eloquent  Lord  Digby  exerted  his 
great  powers  on  this  occasion. 

There  is  something  of  a  doubtful  shade  hangs  over  the 
purity  of  his  conduct  in  these  transactions.  But  his  speech 
to  the  House  of  Commons  is  on  record,  and  ought  to  have 
decided  the  vote  of  every  member  present  It  should  by  all 
means  be  read ;  you  will  find  it  in  Cobbett  The  proceedings 
of  the  house,  and  the  fate  of  the  speech — for  it  was  too  just 
and  sensible  not  to  excite  indignation  at  the  time  and  to  he 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman — afford  a  lesson  which  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  multitude,  ever  clamorous  for  punishment  and  pubhc 
executions — ever  careless  of  those  forms  of  law  in  which  they 
are  of  all  others  so  deeply  interested—might  well  have  terrified 
even  the  commons  themselves,  and  made  them  pause;  a  very 
little  self-examination  might  have  enabled  these  legislators  to 
discover,  tliat  they  saw  displayed  in  the  fhrious  looka  and 
voices  of  the  mob  only  a  ruder  image  of  their  own  intemperate 
thirst  for  vengeance,  and  dangerous  disregard  of  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  justice. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  subject  I  will  now  mention 
another  reason  to  account  for  the  unconstitutional  proceedings 
of  the  commons  in  addition  to  the  reason  just  alluded  to,  the 
inertness  of  the  moderate  men.  It  is  this:  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  times  in  which  the  great  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons happened  to  live.  The  age  of  a  Long  Parliament  was  a 
religious  age. 

A  very  lively  portrait  of  the  different  sects  and  parties, 
and  their  principles  of  speculation  and  action,  may  be  seen 
in  Hume,  in  Millar,  and  in  Clarendon. 

Now,  the  nature  of  this  religious  principle  and  its  effects 
on  all  men  must  serve  to  excuse  the  effects  which  it  also  pro- 
duced on  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament 
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No  further  observation  is,  I  think,  necessary  on  this  part 
of  the  subject.  In  the  authors  I  have  just  mentioned  you 
will  see  all  that  you  may  readily  conceive ;  you  will  see  how 
the  religious  principle  so  interfered  as  to  render  all  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  the  state,  not  only  the  King  and  Laud,  but 
also  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  obstinate,  unforgiv- 
ing, and  unreasonable,  till  all  the  real  lovers  of  their  country 
were  buried,  with  themselves,  in  a  common  destruction. 

Again,  and  in  the  third  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
various  incidents  occurred  of  the  most  untoward  nature  (the 
Irish  rebellion  for  instance),  all  contributing  to  mislead  those 
who  directed  the  patriotic  party,  and  to  increase  the  per- 
plexities and  calamities  of  the  scene. 

But  I  will  mention  one  circumstance  more,  in  the  fourth 
and  last  place,  to  account  for  the  mistakes  and  faults,  and 
unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament  It  is 
this :  the  conduct  of  the  king  himself.  This  conduct  was 
marked  with  such  a  total  want  of  foresight  and  prudence  as 
made  all  reasonable  system  in  his  opponents  impossible.  To 
adopt,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  familiar  illusion,  you 
cannot  play  a  game  if  your  opponent  observes  not  the  common 
rules  of  it.  The  student  may  take,  as  an  instance,  his  visit 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  seize  the  five  members. 

Such  are  the  four  heads,  under  some  of  which  may  be 
included  all  those  very  peculiar  events  and  circumstances 
which  I  conceive  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  when 
we  decide  on  the  blamable  proceedings  and  objectionable 
temper  of  the  Long  Parliament.  They  will  certainly  explain 
and  extenuate  all,  excuse,  perhaps,  if  not  justify  much  of  their 
conduct: — 1.  The  inertness  of  the  moderate  men.  2.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  times,  and  the  religious  nature  of  them. 
3.  The  various  untoward  incidents  that  occurred ;  the  Irish 
rebellion,  e,  g,  4.  The  totally  unreasonable  conduct  of  the 
king,  which  made  any  reasonable  system  in  his  opponents  eo 
difficult  and  impossible. 
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The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  parliamentary  leaders 
did  not  choose  to  trust  the  king ;  and  they  required  from  him, 
for  their  own  security,  and  the  security  of  the  subject  (which, 
it  must  be  observed,  was  now  identified  with  their  own,  for  if 
they  had  failed,  no  further  resistance  could  have  been  again 
expected)— they  required,  I  say,  such  concessions  as  trenched 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  more  than  any  precedents 
warranted ;  more  than  any  constitutional  view  of  the  subject 
would  have  authorised  in  any  ordinary  situation  of  the  politi- 
cal system ;  more  than  would  have  been  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  England  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  question, 
therefore,  which  we  have  at  length  to  decide  is  this :  whether 
these  leaders  were  justified  in  this  distrust  of  the  crown,  or 
not  ?  Whether  they  demanded  more  than  was  necessary  for 
their  own  security,  and  the  security  of  the  constitution, 
which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  were  now  identified ;  for  if 
they  fedled,  as  I  must  repeat,  no  subsequent  e£fort  could  have 
been  expected  from  others. 

And  this  question  ought,  in  candour,  to  be  argued  on  the 
supposition  that  the  king  was  in  reality  as  deeply  impressed 
with  the  rights  of  his  prerogative  as  ever ;  as  little  disposed  as 
ever  to  rule  by  parliaments,  if  he  could  do  without  them  ;  as 
little  disposed  as  ever  to  consider  the  exertions  of  the  leaders 
of  the  commons  in  opposition  to  his  authority,  as  any  other 
than  disobedience  and  rebellion,  which  ought  to  be  punished 
according  to  its  various  degrees,  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or 
death ;  for  these  are  the  inferences  that  may  clearly  be  drawn 
from  his  character,  his  education,  and  all  the  speeches  and 
actions  of  his  reign,  down  to  the  very  period  to  which  we 
now  allude. 

But  though  this  appears  nothing  more  than  a  &ir  statement 
of  the  case,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  parliamentary  leaders 
should  therefore  not  have  trusted  the  king,  or  should  not  have 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  safe  and  successful,  after  they 
had  once  secured  by  law  and  by  his  public  concessions,  such 
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material  points  as  the  calling  of  parliaments,  the  right  of 
taxation,  and  the  abolition  of  the  courts  of  star-chamber  and 
high  commission. 

We  are  called  upon  to  examine  whether  they  did  not  under- 
estimate their  own  strength  j  whether  they  appear  to  have 
considered  how  great  was  the  victory  which  they  had  obtained ; 
whether  they  seem  to  have  asked  themselves  the  reason  of  it ; 
whether,  in  short,  they  did  not  make  the  same  mistake  which 
is  so  naturally,  so  constantly  made  by  all  who  engage  in  con- 
tests of  this  or  any  other  kind,  the  mistake  of  never  supposing 
that  an  opponent  has  been  sufficiently  depressed. 

The  same  mistake  was  made  in  the  revolution  in  France. 
The  patriotic  party  of  that  country,  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly  of  1789,  could  never  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  they  were  sufficiently  secure  from  the  court  and 
their  opponents,  that  the  executive  power  was  sufficiently 
weakened,  and  the  same  difficulty  or  error  operated,  as  in  our 
own  country,  to  the  destruction  of  the  king  and  themselves. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  in  these  dreadful  con- 
junctures of  human  affairs,  this  particular  mistake  should 
not  often  be  made,  so  many  are  the  causes  which  concur 
to  produce  it ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  mi  s- 
take  was  committed  by  the  parliamentary  leaders. 

The  mistake,  however,  be  it  made  when  it  may,  is  sure  to 
be  attended  by  the  most  fiital  effects.  The  old  system, 
which  those  who  have  loved  their  country  meant  only  to 
improve,  is  inevitably  destroyed ;  and  the  early  patriots,  the 
men  of  sense  and  virtue,  are  overwhelmed  in  the  general 
calamity.  They  have  grasped  the  pillars  of  the  temple; 
the  temple  falls,  and,  like  the  strong  man  of  Holy  Writ,  they 
bury  in  the  ruins  themselves  as  well  as  their  opponents. 

After  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  question  had 
been  a  question  of  prerogative  and  privilege  only,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commons  would  have  been  far  more,  and 
perhaps  sufficiently  moderate  and  constitutional;  but  the 
misfortune  was,  that  these  dissensiona  -^let^  XksA.  \cfist^^  <^  ^"iflj 
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dvily  but  also  of  a  religious  nature.  How,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent»  they  were  of  a  religious  nature,  should  be  now  explamed 
to  you.  I 

But  here,  as  at  eyery  momeut  during  these  particular 
lectures  on  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth, 
I  could  wish  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Millar  quite  present  to 
your  minds.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  be  so  conscious, 
as  I  must  be,  that  I  am  leaving  great  blanks  behind  me  as 
I  go  on ;  it  is  like  exhibiting  to  you  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  form,  by  way  of  a  portrait.  I  comfort  myself  with 
belieying  that  Hume  and  Millar  are  books  which  you  cannot 
but  read,  and  you  will  then  see  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  for  me,  on  the  one  side,  to  have  discusaed  any 
topics  but  those  they  have  selected,  and  yet^  on  the  other, 
how  impossible  to  have  giyen  here,  from  their  works,  any 
extracts  sufficiently  copious ;  their  reasonings  are  so  many, 
so  beautiful,  and  so  weighty. 

On  this  present  occasion,  for  instance,  you  can  only  in 
their  writings  find  a  masterly  and  adequate  exhibition  of  the 
religious  as  well  as  civil  nature  of  this  contest ;  the  different 
sects,  their  views,  mistakes,  and  merits. 

I  can  only  simply  mention  here,  what  you  must  from  this 
time  remember,  that  there  were,  more  particularly,  four  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  religious  opinion — ^the  Boman  Catho- 
lics, the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presby- 
terians, and  lastly,  the  Independents;  that  of  the  four 
descriptions  of  religious  opinion  that  existed  in  the  country 
at  the  time,  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were  natu- 
rally separated  from  those  of  the  Boman  Catholic  and 
Church  of  England  commimion;  and,  however  differing 
from  each  other  in  the  most  important  points,  were  united 
in  their  common  hatred  to  the  hierachy,  and  in  their  common 
wish  for  a  form  of  worship  more  simple  than  that  esta- 
blished ;  at  all  events,  they  were  both  resolved  to  have  no 
bishops. 

As  Charles  and  Laud  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  thegr 
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attempted  to  introduce  Episcopacy  into  Scotland,  the  puri- 
tanical interest  in  England  thought  their  labours  and 
patriotism  in  the  House  of  Commons  imperfect,  unless  they, 
in  like  manner,  improved,  according  to  their  own  particular 
notions,  the  church  government  of  England.  In  their 
debates,  therefore,  their  petitions  and  their  remonstrances  to 
the  king,  instead  of  finding  the  great  principles  of  civil 
government,  and  those  onlyy  insisted  upon,  we  are  totally 
fatigued  and  overpowered  by  eternal  complaints  and  invec- 
tives against  Popish  priests;  the  non-execution  of  penal 
laws  ;  diabolical  plots,  and  malignant  counsellors.  It  is  not 
only  Strafford  that  is  impeached,  but  also  Laud ;  it  is  not 
only  the  right  of  the  commons  to  concur  in  the  taxation  of 
the  people  that  is  to  be  asserted,  but  the  bishops  are  to  have 
no  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  when  the  mobs  assemble 
about  the  doors  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  the  streets  re- 
sound not  with  the  cry  of  parliament  and  privilege,  but  of 
"  No  Popish  prelates ;  no  rotten-hearted  lor48,"  &c. ;  and 
it  is  not  corrupt  counsellors  or  arbitrary  judges,  but  it  is  the 
bishops  that  escape  with  difficulty  from  the  fury  of  this  theo- 
logical  populace. 

We  must  therefore  consider  whether  the  Long  Parliament 
would  have  acted,  as  they  did,  in  any  ordinary  state  of  their 
minds  and  feelings  ;  whether  the  king  would  have  found  it 
so  difficult  to  satisfy,  at  least  to  appease  them;  whether 
their  jealousy  woiild  have  been  so  sensitive ;  their  dissatish 
£a.ction  so  constant ;  their  complaints  so  ceaselessf,  captious, 
and  unreasonable,  if  they  had  not  been,  in  a  word,  sectarians 
as  well  as  patriots. 

The  celebrated  remonstrance,  which  was  at  last  presented 
to  the  king,  and  was  so  fitted  by  its  tedious  ill-humour  to 
drive  him  to  any  possible  extremity,  was  with  great  difficulty 
carried,  and  if  it  had  not  been  carried,  Cromwell  told  Lord 
Falkland  he  would  have  quitted  the  kingdom :  that  is,  in 
other  words,  this  manifesto,  upon  which  subsequent  events 
so  materially  turned,  was  vitally  dear  to  the  Inde^ndQn.<&\ 
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and  would  probably  not  have  been  proposed,  much  less 
Toted,  if  the  great  constitutional  question  of  prerogative  and 
privilege  had  not  been  interwoven  with  others  of  a  theolo- 
gical nature ;  questions  by  which  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  minds  of  men  may,  at  any  time,  be  exasperated  and 
embittered  to  any  possible  degree  of  fury  and  absurdity. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  lastly,  how  fisir  the  Pres- 
byterians are  to  be  censured  for  this,  their  resolution  to  have 
the  government  altered  in  church,  as  well  as  in  state. 

Those  among  ourselyes  living  in  a  subsequent  age,  who 
have  been  properly  enlightened  by  the  past,  who  not  only 
see  the  duty  of  mutual  tolerance,  but  act  upon  it,  and  who 
do  not  think  it  necessary  that  our  own  particular  notions  in 
religion  or  politics  should  be  established  and  made  to  take 
the  lead,  merely  because  we  believe  them  true, — such  of  us 
who  so  properly  understand  the  principles  of  Christianity 
and  the  duties  of  civilised  society  j  such  of  us,  if  any  there 
be,  may  perhaps  have  some  little  right  to  censure  the  Pres- 
byterian faction.  But  no  such  censure  could  be  exercised, 
at  that  unhappy  period,  by  any  of  the  actors  in  the  scena 
Not  by  Charles  himself,  nor  Laud,  nor  the  Episcopalian 
party,  for  they  had  attempted  the  same  in  Scotland.  Not 
by  any  church  or  sect  then  existing,  for  it  was  an  age  of  reli- 
gious wars  and  mutual  persecution. 

In  our  moral  criticisms,  therefore,  on  the  parties  of  these 
times,  when  we  are  speaking,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  not  of 
the  early  patriots,  but  of  the  members  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  some,  and  yet  but  little  preference  to  make. 
Charles  and  the  Episcopalians  were  guilty  of  the  first  act  of 
hostility — at  least  of  the  first  violent,  and  even  cruel  pro- 
ceedings— ^the  Presbyterians,  of  urging  their  victory  too  fEor. 
If  Charles  and  Laud  had  suceeded,  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  England  would  have  perished ;  and  subsequently 
the  Presbyterians  could  not  succeed,  but  by  such  meunires 
as  rendered  a  civil  war  inevitable.  It  may  be  possible  to 
determine  which  alternative  is  the  worsts  but  mankind  can 
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have  no  greater  enemies  than  those  who  reduce  them  to 
either. 

Charles  was  guilty  of  a  great  want  of  political  sagacity^  in 
not  perceiving  the  growing  strength  of  the  commons ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  increasing  number  of  the  sectaries,  in  not 
considering  well  the  cautious  and  moderate  system  which 
he  was  to  adopt  when  such  men  were  to  be  opposed  to  his 
designs. 

But  the  Presbyterians,  in  like  manner,  seem  inexcusable 
for  not  taking  into  their  account  the  growing  strength  and 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Independents.  The  most 
violent  of  the  Presbyterians  had  no  intentions  to  overthrow 
the  monarchy.  But  when  they  ceased  to  act  on  a  system  of 
accommodation  with  the  king,  they  exposed  everything  to  the 
ultimate  decision  of  violence.  They  might  themselves  wish 
only  for  a  limited  monarchy,  and  for  presbyters  in  the 
church  instead  of  bishops;  but  a  set  of  men  remained  be- 
hind them,  the  Independents,  indisposed  to  all  monarchy 
and  ecclesiastical  government  whatever;  and  they  were 
guilty  of  the  fault,  either  of  not  properly  observing  the 
numbers  and  tenets  of  such  men,  or  of  not  perceiving  that, 
if  they  tirged  their  differences  with  the  king  to  the  decision 
of  the  sword,  or  even  to  the  immediate  chance  of  it,  men  of 
this  violent,  xmreasonable  character  must  multiply,  and  be 
produced  by  the  very  urgencies  of  the  times,  and  could  not 
fail  of  ultimately  overpowering  the  king,  the  parliament^ 
and  all  who  differed  with  them. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed,  that  it  is  the  great 
misfortime  of  all  critical  periods  like  these,  that  parties  can- 
not very  immediately  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
They  advance  together  under  the  same  standards  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then,  and  not  before,  they  separate  and  take 
different  directions :  and  as  fury  and  absurdity  are  sure  to 
be  the  most  relished  by  the  multitude,  and  at  some  time  or 
other  to  have  the  ascendant^  moderate  men  perceive  not  ill 
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timey  that,  on  public,  as  well  as  on  private  gronnds,  there  is 
more  danger  to  bo  apprehended  from  many  of  those  who 
appear  to  go  along  with  them,  than  from  those  who  are  their 
visible,  decided,  and  declared  opponents. 

Observations  of  this  kind  have  been  again  illustrated  by 
the  revolution  in  France,  and  may  therefore  seem  to  m- 
dicate  principles  in  human  nature,  that  on  such  dreadful  oc- 
casions will  always  exhibit  themselves. 

The  vote  of  the  remonstrance  is  an  epoch  in  this  calamitous 
contest.  The  commons  are  not  to  be  justified  in  presenting 
this  remonstrance,  nor  to  be  justified  in  their  subsequent 
measures.  It  may  be  very  true,  that  their  proceedingSy  till 
the  king's  departure  into  Scotland  in  1641,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Strafford's  attainder,  and  perhaps  the  vote  for  their 
own  continuance,  were  (more  particularly  in  the  more  early 
periods  of  the  contest)  most  laudable  and  patriotic^  but  that 
they  never  were  so  afterwards. 

They  had  obtained  all  the  great  points  necessary  to  the 
constitution :  and  the  king  told  them  in  June,  when  he  had 
finished  his  concessions  by  taking  away  the  courts  of  star- 
chamber  and  high  commission,  and  with  reason  told  them, 
that  if  they  would  consider  what  he  had  done  in  that  parlia- 
ment, "  discontent  would  not  sit  in  their  hearts."  "  I  hope 
you  remember  (he  added)  I  have  granted,  that  the  judges 
hereafter  shall  hold  their  places,  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint: 
I  have  bounded  the  forests;  1  have  established  the  property 
of  the  subject ;  I  have  established  the  same  property  of  the 
subject  in  tonnage  and  poundage ;  I  have  granted  a  law  for 
a  triennial  parliament ;  I  have  given  fi-ee  course  to  justice 
against  delinquents ;  I  have  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
Papists ;  nay,  I  have  given  way  to  everything  that  you  have 
asked  of  me,  and  therefore,  methinks,  you  should  not  wonder 
if,  in  some  things,  I  begin  to  refuse :  I  will  not  stick  upon 
trivial  matters  to  give  you  content" 

I  would  therefore  fix  the  attention  of  the  student  on  the 
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&,tnous  remonstrance,  and  the  proceedings  relating  to  it,  as 
the  particular  point  where  his  opinion  must^  as  I  conceive, 
begin  most  materiallj  to  alter. 

After  this  celebrated  remonstrance,  the  papers  on  each 
side  (which  were,  in  fsuit^  appeals  to  the  people,  as  was, 
indeed,  the  remonstrance  itself)  become  very  voluminons,  and 
will  somewhat  overpower  you.  Some  general  idea  must  be 
formed  of  them  by  some  sort  of  general  perusal;  but  the 
king's  cause  may  from  this  time,  be  rested  on  this  very  re- 
monsti-ance  alone,  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the  parliament  itself, 
and  quite  decisive  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  king 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  moment  that  it  was 
delivered. 

Once  more,  therefore,  and  finally,  to  recall  to  your  minds 
what  I  conceive  are  the  points  of  this  great  question. 

During  the  first  interval  of  four  years,  the  conduct  of  the 
king  seems  in&tuated,  and  highly  reprehensible;  and  during 
the  second  interval  of  eleven  years,  even  more  and  more  to 
be  reprobated,  I  had  almost  said  to  be  abhorred.  During  the 
third  interval,  of  little  more  than  a  year,  the  blame  still  re- 
mains with  the  king,  and  the  praise  with  the  commons; 
clearly,  however,  with  one  exception,  the  execution  of  Straf- 
ford; and  perhaps  with  another,  their  vote  for  their  own 
continuance.  During  the  fourth  interval,  however,  from  the 
journey  to  Scotland  in  August,  1641,  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  the  commons,  in  their  turn,  became  wrong;  but 
the  question  of  their  conduct  is  still,  for  some  time,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  somewhat  difficult;  the  question  is,  whether 
they  were  pushing  their  victory  too  far,  or  only  securing  their 
ground.  Hyde  decided  one  way,  and  Hampden  another;  and 
perhaps  the  student  may,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  after 
the  event,  on  the  whole  perceive  that  Hyde  was  the  more 
rational  patriot  of  the  two. 

I  have  thus  proposed  not  to  your  acquiescence,  but  to  your 
examination,  such  general  conclusions  upon  the  different  in- 
tervals which  I  have  selected,  as  the  transactions  which  thej 
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exhibit  appeared  to  me  &irlj  to  suggest.  But  these  transac- 
tions were  so  numerous,  yet  all  so  important,  that  not  only 
was  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  detail  of  them,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  state  all  the  observations  to  which  they  suc- 
oessively  gave  rise,  even  in  my  own  mind.  What  I  have 
alone  been  able  to  offer  to  your  consideration  has  been  general 
results,  founded  on  such  observations. 

I  would  recommend  a  similar  course  to  each  of  my  hearers; 
lot  such  reflections  as  strike  him,  while  he  reads  the  histoiy, 
be  immediately  noted  down  at  the  time;  let  the  whole  chain 
be  then  surveyed,  and  general  results  and  estimates  formed, 
otherwise  the  later  impressions  which  the  mind  receives  in  the 
course  of  the  perusal  will  have  an  effect  more  than  propor- 
tionate to  their  comparative  weight  and  importance. 

Do  not  turn  away  from  investigations  of  this  nature ;  there 
are  those,  no  doubt,  who  proceed  not  in  this  manner;  prac- 
tical men,  men  of  the  world,  and  respectable  and  even 
laborious  writers :  with  them  everything  on  the  one  side  is 
right,  and  on  the  other  is  wrong.  This  is  not  the  way,  in 
ray  opinion,  to  read  history.  It  is  not  the  way  to  judge  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  or  to  improve  ourselves. 


LECTURE  XVI. 

CIVIL  WAR. 

In  my  two  last  lectures,  I  offered  to  your  consideration  the 
results  of  such  observations  as  had  occurred  to  me  on  the 
great  contest  that  subsisted  between  the  king  and  parliament, 
prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  their  comparative  merits  and  demerits. 

The  military  transactions  of  the  civil  war  that  ensued  may 
be  collected  from  Hume,  and  still  more  in  the  detail  from 
Clarendon.  In  the  former  author  will  also  be  found  a  philo- 
sophic estimate  of  the  strengh  and  resources  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  of  their  separate  probabilities  of  success.  Dis- 
quisitions of  this  kind,  more  particularly  from  such  an  author, 
are  highly  deserving  of  your  attention.  The  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  history  can  never  be  properly  felt  or  un- 
derstood, as  I  cannot  too  often  remark,  unless  you  meditate 
upon  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  scene ;  suppose  them 
before  you,  and  estimate  the  probabilities  that  they  present; 
then,  marking  the  events  that  really  take  place,  thus  derive 
a  sort  of  experience  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  which  may 
enable  you  to  determine  with  greater  precision  and  success, 
on  occasions  when  you  may  yourselves  be  called  upon  to 
act  a  part,  and  when  the  happiness  of  your  country  and  your 
own  may,  more  or  less,  be  affected  by  the  propriety  of  your 
decisions. 

Materials  for  such  disquisitions,  and  such  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  are  often  supplied  by  Clarendon,  and  they  consti- 
tute, indeed,  one  material  and  appropriate  part  of  the  value 
of  all  original  writers  of  history.    In  original  writers  the  real 
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scene  is  presented  to  you  in  colours  more  vivid  and  more 
exact 

The  king  seems  to  have  been  every  way  unfortunate.  With 
sufficient  courage  and  ability  to  make  him  the  proper  general 
of  his  own  forces,  he  was  still  not  possessed  of  that  military 
genius  which  is  fitted  to  triumph  over  difficulties,  which  can 
turn  to  its  own  purposes  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  the 
opportunities  and  unsuspected  advantages  of  every  situation; 
which  can  seem  by  these  means  to  control  the  decisions  of 
chance,  and  to  command  success.  That  a  soldier,  however, 
of  this  description,  should  arise  against  him  on  the  popular 
side,  was  to  be  expected;  a  captain  like  Cromwell  was  sure 
to  appear,  at  least  to  exists  in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents. 
But  that  such  a  general  as  Fairfiu  should  be  found  among 
the  men  of  distinction  in  the  country,  and  yet  be  opposed  to 
his  cause,  this  might  siu^ly  be  considered  by  the  king  as  a 
hard  dispensation  of  fortune.  Still  harder,  if  it  be  considered, 
that  Fairfax  was,  of  all  other  men  that  history  presents,  the 
most  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  a  soldier  like  Cromwell ;  too 
honest  to  have  criminal  designs  of  his  own;  too  magnanimous 
to  suspect  them  in  those  around  him ;  superior  to  every  other 
in  the  field;  inferior  in  the  cabinet;  enthusiastic  enough  to 
be  easily  deceived,  but  not  enough  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  to 
deceive  others. 

The  character  of  Cromwell  seems  the  natural  production 
of  the  times,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  most  complete 
specimen  of  their  influence  that  can  well  be  imagined ;  still, 
the  character  itself  consists  but  of  the  common  materials — 
courage,  fierceness,  decisive  sense,  clear  sagacity,  and  strong 
ambition;  all,  no  doubt,  given  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
added  to  such  qualities  as  resulted  from  an  age  of  religious 
dispute ;  and  the  whole  nourished  and  drawn  out  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  by  the  temptations  and  urgencies  of 
a  revolutionary  period.  Hampden  early  predicted  his  future 
eminence,  on  one  supposition — ^the  breaking  out  of  a  civil 
war. 
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From  the  moment  that  the  sword  was  drawn,  all  wise  and 
good  men  must,  with  Lord  Falkland,  have  been  overpowered 
with  the  most  afflicting  expectations.  One  of  two  alterna- 
tives, equally  painful,  could  alone  have  occurred  to  them  as 
probable ;  either  that  the  king  would  conquer,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  subject,  and  all  future  defence  of  them,  be  swept 
away  in  his  triumph  :  or  that  the  parliament  would  prevail, 
and  the  result  be,  that  the  whole  government,  for  want  of 
some  proper  constitutional  head,  would  fall  into  the  disposal 
of  the  army,  and  be  seized  upon  by  some  of  its  great  captains, 
to  the  total  degradation,  and  probably  to  the  destruction  of 
the  existing  monarch ;  perhaps  even  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
monarchy  itself 

I  must  leave  you  to  examine  for  yourselves  the  various 
events  of  the  civil  war — ^the  military  operations  in  the  field, 
and  the  transactions  in  parliament — all  of  them  very  inte- 
resting. They  may  be  found  in  the  regular  historians  (parti- 
cularly Clarendon),  and  in  the  accounts  that  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  debates  in  the  Long  Parliament. 

I  can  only  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  leading 
transactions,  chiefly  those  of  a  civil  nature. 

Among  other  objects  of  attention,  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance should  be  noticed.  On  this  occasion,  the  two  parties 
came  to  issue — the  Presbyterians  and  Independents ;  the  one 
who  wished  for  presbytery  and  monarchy ;  the  other  who  had 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  own  imaginary  schemes  of 
perfection  in  religion  and  government ;  most  of  them,  pro- 
bably, without  any  settled  notions  in  either.  Violence  and 
enthusiasm,  the  great  banes  of  all  public  assemblies  in  times 
of  disorder,  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  self-denying  ordinance 
was  carried. 

By  this  ordinance,  the  members  of  both  houses  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  the  important  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments. The  Presbyterians,  who  were  in  power,  were,  by  this 
contrivance,  obliged  to  resign  it  Yet,  when  the  evasion  of 
the  ordinance  by  Cromwell  is  also  considered^  a  more  bar^ 
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fiiced  political  expedient  cannot  easily  be  imagined;  the  very 
idea  of  it,  not  to  say  the  success  of  it,  as  described  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  as  seen  in  the  speeches  and  subsequent  con- 
duct of  Cromwell,  who  contrived  to  elude  it,  and  retain  his 
command,  are  quite  characteristic  of  this  strange  period  of 
our  history.  It  was  iu  truth,  an  expedient  to  clear  the  army 
from  all  the  more  moderate  men  who  were  then  in  command. 

After  the  self-denying  ordinance,  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge 
must  be  considered,  as  the  next  principal  object  of  attention. 
The  proceedings  are  very  fully  detailed  by  an  actor  in.  the 
scene.  Lord  Clarendon ;  and  as  this  was  quite  a  crisis  in  the 
contest,  the  question  is,  when  the  negotiation  did  not  lead  to 
accommodation  and  peace,  which  party  was  in  fault)  To  me, 
I  confess,  the  conclusiou  from  the  whole  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  in  fault,  and  that  they  cannot  be  forgiven 
for  not  closing  with  the  king  immediately  on  the  terms  which 
he  proposed,  not  merely  from  a  sense  of  propriety  and  jus- 
tice, but  from  the  apprehension  with  which  Cromwell  and  the 
Independents  ought  to  have  inspired  them.  It  even  appears, 
from  a  ciuious  conference  mentioned  by  Whitelocke,  which 
was  held  one  night  at  Essex  House,  before  the  self-denyliig 
ordinance  had  been  moved  in  the  house,  that  Cromwell  was 
already  dreaded;  yet  no  danger,  no  distress  could  produce 
any  reasonable  efiTect  either  on  the  Presbyterians  in  parlia^ 
ment  or  on  the  king. 

Religious  considerations  had  unhappily  interfered  to  make 
what  was  difficult  impossible.  The  king  could  not  entirely 
give  up  Episcopacy,  and  the  Presbyterians,  with  still  more 
of  theological  infatuation,  were  determined  to  have  their 
presbytery  exclusively  established. 

All  hopes  of  accommodation  were  at  an  end.  "  Most  sober 
men,"  says  Whitelocke,  ''  lamented  the  sudden  breach  of  the 
treaty." 

The  victory  of  Naseby  followed,  and  the  cause  of  the  king 
was  desperate.  This  is  again  a  sort  of  epoch  in  this  contest. 
Charles,  not  possessed  of  the  genius  that  can  sometimes  make 
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even  a  desperate  cause  at  last  triumphant,  repaired,  without 
speculating  very  long  or  reasonably  upon  the  consequences, 
to  the  Scotch  army. 

The  Scotch  army  could  discover  in  their  new  situation  no 
better  course  to  pursue  than  at  all  events  to  make  the  king 
a  means  of  procuring  their  arrears  from  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  to  barter  the  person  of  their  sovereign  for  the 
money  that  was  due  to  them. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  a  common  question  of 
account  might  have  been  settled  by  the  godly  (so  they  termed 
themselves)  on  each  side  of  the  Tweed  on  the  usual  principles 
of  arithmetic  and  honesty — certainly  without  so  unusual  a 
transfer  as  the  person  of  their  monarch ;  but  not  so :  it  was 
in  this  manner,  it  seems,  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  parties  could  best  be  adjusted.  The  bargain  was  settled, 
the  king  delivered  up,  and  the  Scotch  retired  to  their  own 
country. 

Their  posterity  have  ever  since  been  ashamed  of  this  coarse 
and  disgraceful  transaction,  for  after  every  explanation  of  it, 
such  it  is;  and  if  the  English  were  ashamed  also,  they  would 
do  themselves  no  injustice. 

From  this  period  we  must  be  occupied  in  observing  the 
mistakes  and  faults  of  the  king  and  the  Presbyterians,  on  the 
one  side ;  the  guilt  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  on 
the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  on  the  conduct  of 
the  army. 

The  scene  that  by  reasonable  men  must  have  been  long 
expected,  now  opened.  The  army  having  no  enemy  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  field,  began,  under  the  direction  of  Cromwell, 
to  control  the  parliament,  the  Presbyterians. 

The  proceedings  of  an  armed  body  of  men  like  this,  on 
such  an  occasion,  are  unhappily  but  too  deserving  of  our  very 
particular  observation. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  of  those  in  the 
house  who  meant  well,  continued  as  injudicious  as  ever. 

F7 
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The  soldiers  had  real  cause  of  complaint,  and  the  parlia- 
ment made  the  usual  mistake  of  all  regular  assemblies,  when 
dealing  with  irregular  combinations  of  men;  they  did  not 
take  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  do  them  justice;  they  did  not 
take  care  (as  soon  as  possible)  to  put  themselves  entirely  in 
the  right;  they  were,  as  usual,  too  proud  to  be  wise;  they, 
therefore,  no  doubt,  gave  Cromwell  and  those  who  meant  ill 
every  advantage. 

They  even  committed  other  mistakes  still  more  unpardon- 
able, by  sending  down  to  the  army  Cromwell  and  l^e  very 
incendiaries  themselves  to  compose  diiferences. 

When  the  parliament  became  more  reasonable  and  just,  it 
was,  as  is  usually  the  case,  too  late. 

And  now  was  the  season  when  the  king  was  to  commit  his 
political  mistakes. 

While  he  was  in  fact  at  the  disposal  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  army,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  parliament  and  the  Pres- 
byterian faction,  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  as  one  parfy; 
with  the  army  and  Independents,  as  another. 

There  is  something  of  doubt  hangs  over  the  intentions  of 
Cromwell  and  the  army  on  this  occasion — whether  they  really 
meant  to  support  the  king,  and  restore  him  to  his  constitu- 
tional authority  or  not. 

Sir  John  Berkely*s  Memoirs  speak  of  a  very  fair  and  rea- 
sonable negotiation  on  their  part  His  account  may  be  found 
also  incorporated  into  the  history  of  Ludlow. 

Clarendon  seems  not  to  think  much  of  the  importance  of 
this  negotiation ;  but  he  did  not  like  Berkely.  It  is  on  the 
whole,  however,  plain,  that  Charles  unfortunately  supposed 
he  should,  in  the  existing  situation  of  the  parties  of  the  state, 
be  called  in  as  an  umpire :  many  prudent  men,  according  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  expected  the  same;  and  in  this  fatal  indeci- 
sion and  vain  wish  to  keep  well  with  all  descriptions  of  men, 
Charles  could  not  be  properly  trusted  by  any,  least  of  all  by 
men  violent  and  decided  like  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  Charles 
was  no  controller  of  circumstances  and  of  the  minds  of  others. 
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and  no  discemer  of  characters  and  opportunities.  He  made 
no  advantage  of  his  situation^  and  insensibly  approached  his 
scafibld,  not  his  throne. 

The  last  specimen  of  political  infatuation  in  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  king  yet  remained ;  their  conduct  during  the 
treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight :  another  important  point  of  at- 
tention. 

The  army  had,  in  the  most  illegal  manner,  interfered  with 
the  parliament,  had  become  their  masters,  and  perfectly  tyran- 
nised over  them.  In  this  state  of  things  insurrections  in 
favour  of  the  king  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; and  a  regular  attempt  was  made  by  the  Scotch  with 
all  their  forces  in  favour  of  him  and  of  the  parliament 
For  one  precious  interval,  therefore,  the  Presbyterians  were 
relieved  &om  the  domination  of  Cromwell  and  the  army, 
who  were  sent  to  put  down  these  insurgents. 

As  the  Presbyterians  were  all  of  them  attached  to  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  there  was  once  more  a 
possibility  of  a  conciliation  between  them  and  the  king. 
Cromwell  and  his  army  were  employed,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  they  could  give  no  interruption.  A  treaty  was 
begun,  but  no  adequate  progress  was  made— no  progress, 
till  the  army  returned — ^returned  triimiphant^  and  with  all 
their  counsels  of  violence  and  guilt;  the  opportunity  of 
peace  was  lost  for  ever. 

The  question,  then,  is  here,  as  before  in  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge,  was  the  king  or  the  parliament  most  in  fault  ? 

The  great  load  of  political  folly,  even  of  moral  criminality, 
must  fall  upon  the  parliament ;  for  their  terms  were  abomi- 
nably unfeeling  and  unjust. 

In  consequence  of  the  pertinacious,  dilatory,  impolitic 
conduct  of  the  Presbyterians,  before  the  king's  final  proposi- 
tions for  peace  could  be  adjusted  and  debated,  Cromwell  and 
the  army  had  marched  to  the  metropolis,  and  every  member 
of  the  house  who  delivered  an  opinion  consonant  to  right 
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and  justice,  and  favourable  to  any  aooommodation  with  the 
king,  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  imprisonment  and  death. 

In  this  calamitous  state  of  things,  the  fiunons  Prynne  rose 
up  in  his  place,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  defence  of  the 
king*8  answers  to  the  propositions  of  parliament.  Long  as 
it  is,  I  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  an  entire  and  attentive 
perusal.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  violence  of  the 
author^s  prejudices  in  favour  of  Presbytery  and  against 
Popery,  and  when  this  allowance  has  been  made,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  train  of  persuasion  more  fidrly  drawn  out  and 
more  clearly  conducted  to  efiect  a  particular  purpose  has 
seldom  been  produced  before  a  public  assembly.  Tou  will 
see  it  in  Cobbett.  Certainly  a  more  striking  exhibition  of 
principle  never  occurred.  Prynne  was  speaking  in  an  as- 
sembly overawed  by  soldiers,  in  a  situation  that  might  have 
made  a  Roman  shrink.  Every  reason  that  could  irritate  the 
heart  of  man  concurred  to  render  him  inveterate  against 
the  king.  He  had  to  preface  his  aiguments  with  relatiDg 
what  he  had  endured  from  him.  He  said,  "  that  at  two  dif- 
ferent times  he  had  suffered  mutilations  in  the  most  barba* 
rous  manner  (these  are  specimens,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of 
the  conduct  of  Charles  and  Laud — note  them);  that  he  had 
been  set  upon  three  several  pillories;  that  his  licensed  books 
had  been  burnt  before  his  face  by  the  hangman  ;  that  tuH> 
fines  each  of  five  thousand  pounds  (what  a  sum  in  those 
days!)  had  been  imposed  upon  him;  that  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled out  of  the  Inns  of  Comt  and  university  of  Oxford, 
and  degraded  in  both ;  that  he  had  lost  his  calling  almost 
nine  years'  space ;  that  his  books  had  been  seized,  and  his 
estate;  that  he  had  been  eight  years  imprisoned  in  several 
prisons;  that  four  of  these  yeai-s  had  been  spent  in  dose 
imprisonment  and  exile,  at  Carnarvon,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Jersey,  where  he  was  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  inV^  paper 
and  all  books  almost  but  the  Bible,  without  the  least  access 
of  any  friend,  or  any  allowance  of  diet  for  his  support;  and 
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all  this  for  his  good  service  to  the  state  in  opposing  Popeiy 
and  regal  tyranny." 

Yet  did  this  virtuous  man  continue  to  reason  out  his  con- 
clusion, hour  after  hour,  with  the  most  patient  and  pene- 
trating sagacity — continue  to  show  himself  superior  alike  to 
the  meanness  of  fear  from  Cromwell  and  the  soldiers,  and 
the  remembrance  of  all  the  ferocious  insults  and  all  the 
abominable  pains  and  penalties  which  he  had  endured  from 
Charles  and  his  advisers;  in  defiance  of  all,  he  continued  to 
enforce  upon  the  house,  by  the  exertion  of  every  faculty  he 
could  command,  his  own  upright  declaration,  that  they  were 
boimd  in  honour,  prudence,  jiistice,  and  conscience,  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  king*s  propositions  to  the  speedy  settlement 
of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

Still  further  to  the  credit  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be 
mentioned,  that  this  speech  had  a  most  clear  and  podtive 
effect,  that  many  members  were  converted  to  his  side,  that 
his  opinion  pre^uled,  and  would  probably  have  prevailed  by 
a  far  larger  majority,  if  nearly  one-third  of  the  house,  from 
age  and  infirmities,  had  not  been  obliged  to  retire. 

The  debate  had  lasted  without  intermission  for  a  day  and 
a  night. 

The  subsequent  events  are  but  too  well  known.  Crom- 
well and  the  army  sent  Colonel  Pride  to  clear  the  house  of 
all  who  were  disposed  to  an  accommodation  with  the  king. 
The  public  execution  of  the  sovereign  followed. 

This  cruel  and  dreadful  outrage  has  given  occasion  to 
much  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  government, 
and  the  original  grounds  of  civil  obedience.  No  subject  can 
be  more  interesting,  and  it  may  very  properly  employ  your 
meditations  when  you  arrive  at  an  event  so  afBicting  and  so 
awful  as  the  public  execution,  in  the  midst  of  a  civilised 
community,  of  the  great  and  high  magistrate  of  the  realm. 

On  such  a  subject,  the  observations  of  such  a  writer  as 
Hume  will  naturally  engage  your  attention. 

**  Government,"  says  this  philosophic  historian,  "  is  insti- 
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toted  in  order  to  restrain  the  fury  and  injostioe  of  the 
people;  and  as  it  is  dangerous  to  weaken  the  reyerenoe 
which  the  multitude  owe  to  authority,  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
obedience  which  ought  alone  to  be  inculcated  in  popular 
leasoniDgs  and  discourses;  nor  is  there  any  danger  that  man- 
kind by  this  prudent  reserve,  should  universally  degenerate 
into  a  state  of  abject  servitude.  When  the  exception  really 
occurs,  it  must,  from  its  very  nature,  overpower  the  restraint 
impoeed  by  teaching  the  general  doctrinoe  of  obedience; 
but  between  resisting  a  prince  and  dethroning  him  there  is  a 
wide  interval,  and  another  still  greater  between  dethroning 
and  punishing  hiuL  We  stand  astonished  that^  amid  a  civi- 
lised people,  so  much  virtue  as  was  possessed  by  Charles 
could  ever  meet  with  so  fatal  a  catastrophe." 

To  this  weighty  reasoning  something  must  be  added  (and 
it  is  not  added  by  the  historian),  or  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  will  be  surely  left  most  materially  imperfect. 

Government  is  no  doubt  instituted  for  the  restraint  of  the 
people,  but  it  is  also  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  their 
happiness;  and  while  obedience  is  the  duty  that  should  be 
inculcated  on  the  people,  resistance  is  the  doctrine  that 
should  be  ever  present  to  the  rulers.  There  may  be  intervals 
between  resisting,  dethroning,  and  executing  a  sovereign,  and 
the  last  may  be  an  extremity  which  ought  never  to  be  sup- 
posed possible;  but  there  is  a  wide  interval^  in  like  manner, 
between  rational  obedience  and  servile  submission;  and, 
though  rational  obedience  be  necessaiy  to  all  human  society, 
servile  submission  is  inconsistent  with  all  its  purposes  and 
enjoyments.  No  people  can  be  long  happy  that  do  not 
reverence  authority;  but  no  governors  wiU  long  do  their  duty 
who  do  not  respect  the  public. 

«  Obedience,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "is  the  doctrine  to  be  alone 
inculcated;  nor  is  there  any  danger  that  mankind  should 
degenerate  into  a  state  of  servitude:  when  the  exception 
occurs,  it  wOl  overpower  the  restraint  imposed  by  the 
general  doctrine." 
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But  is  no  resistance  to  be^n  till  sncli  extremes  of 
oppression  arise,  as  create  an  exception  to  all  general  rules  t 
If  such  is  to  be  the  nature  of  resistance  and  obedience,  as 
Mr.  Hume  seems  to  suppose,  it  will  then  be  found  that  re- 
sistance, when  it  does  come,  has  come  too  late ;  it  will  then 
be  found  that  the  people  can  seldom  resist  their  governors 
without  fatally  injuring  themselves. 

This,  therefore,  is  neither  the  resistance  nor  the  obedience 
that  is  wanted,  and  something  very  different  from  either  must 
be  generated  by  some  means  or  other  in  a  commomity,  or 
the  great  political  problem  of  the  public  happiness  and  secu- 
rity is  neither  solved,  nor  its  solution  in  any  reasonable  degree 
even  approached.     It  can  only  be  solved  by  one  expedient. 

Some  power  of  criticism  must  be  given  to  the  people  upon 
the  conduct  of  their  rulers;  must  be  introduced  into  the  poli- 
tical system,  to  be  so  reasonably  and  yet  so  constantly 
exercised,  that  it  shall  be  respected  in  time  by  those  rulers, 
and  be  so  taken  into  their  account,  while  they  are  forming 
their  measures,  that  it  shall  always  have  an  effective  tendency 
to  render  their  proceedings  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the 
public  good.  Some  power  of  criticism  like  this,  if  by  any 
machinery  of  government,  by  representative  assemblies  for 
instance,  it  can  be  made  to  exist,  can  never  exist  without 
being  a  cause  of  the  most  complete  improvement  and  advan- 
tage to  both  parties,  to  those  who  are  to  command,  and  to 
those  who  are  to  obey.  The  constitution,  therefore,  of  a 
country  is  good  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  supplies  this  power 
of  peaceable  yet  operative  criticism ;  it  cannot  be  good  without 
it,  and  the  reasons  for  civil  obedience  are  so  many,  and  so 
powerful,  that  the  rulers  of  mankind  are  always  secure,  in 
their  honours  and  their  situation,  while  they  administer  the 
high  office  which  they  bear  with  any  tolerable  portion  of  wis- 
dom and  integrity. 

The  character  of  Charles  has  been  di*awn  by  the  first 
masters,  and  may  be  now  considered  as  sufficiently  under- 
stood.    The  truth  is,  that  his  situation  at  suocee&vH^  ^^^^^^& 
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of  his  reign  was  so  different,  that  we  view  him  with  sentiments 
the  most  different,  though  his  character  was  always  intnnsi- 
callj  the  same.  He  is  no  object  of  our  affection  and  respect, 
but  of  reprehension,  and  aknost  of  contempt^  while  we  ob- 
serve him  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  though  a  prince  des- 
tined for  empire,  finding  the  friend  of  his  bosom  in  Buck- 
ingham, the  unworthy  flEivourite  of  his  £Either,  without  capa- 
city as  a  minister,  or  virtue  as  a  man. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  his  accession,  his  conduct  is 
only  fitted  to  create  in  us  very  warm  disapprobation,  strong 
dislike  of  his  measures,  and  suspicion  of  his  intentions. 

Afterwards,  from  the  years  1629  to  1640,  while  endeavom*- 
ing  to  rule  without  parliaments,  he  appears  before  ns  in  no 
other  light  but  in  that  of  a  prince  of  narrow  mind  and 
arbitrary  nature;  incapable  of  respecting  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  his  country ;  hurrying  on  to  the  destruction 
of  them ;  and  the  proper  object  of  our  unequivocal  hatred 
and  indignation. 

These  emotions,  however,  gradually  subside,  soon  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  as  he  gradually  relinquishes, 
though  by  compulsion,  the  dangerous  prerogatives  he  had 
attempted  to  establish. 

But  when  a  still  further  change  of  situation  takes  place^ 
and  when  the  parliament  in  its  turn  becomes  unreasonable 
and  bigoted,  his  offences  si^ie  forgotten,  for  he  ceases  to  be 
the  offender;  and  as  we  begin  to  dislike  the  parliament,  he  is 
necessarily  considered,  first,  with  complacency,  and  then  with 
favour. 

But  yet  another  change,  still  more  affecting,  is  to  be  wit- 
nessed; and  we  do  not  deny  him,  we  willingly  offer  him, 
our  esteem,  when  we  survey  him  at  last  supporting,  with 
fimmess  and  courage  in  the  field,  the  honour  of  his  orown 
against  men,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  by  any  fair 
concessions  in  the  cabinet. 

Once  more  are  our  sentiments  altered;  and  this  esteem  is 
softened  into  kindness  when  his  fortunes  lour;    when  the 
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battle  of  Naseby  is  lost,  and  when  the  sword  which  he  has 
drawn  in  vain  must  be  at  last  thrown  down  and  abandoned 

But  scenes  still  more  gloomy  and  affecting  are  to  be 
opened.  He  is  to  be  a  monarch  '*  fallen  from  his  high  estate;" 
he  is  to  fly  he  knows  not  whither,  to  try  expedients  without 
hope,  9Dd  plans  without  a  meaning ;  to  n^otiate  with  his 
conquerors ;  to  be  called  upon  to  proscribe  his  fidends,  and 
to  stigmatise  his  own  cause ;  to  be  required  by  formal  treaty, 
and  in  the  fJEU^e  of  the  world  and  of  posterity,  to  be  his  own 
accuser — ^his  own  accuser,  and  the  accuser  of  everything  he 
holds  venerable  and  dear ;  to  be  passed  from  pdson  to  prison, 
and  from  enemy  to  enemy.  We  are  to  see  him  solitary  and 
friendless;  his  ''grey  discrowned  head,  with  none  to  reverence 
it,"  and,  alone  and  unprotected,  left  to  exposttdate  with  enthu- 
siasts, i;lo  longer  within  the  reach  of  the  common  workings  of 
our  nature,  or  with  ferocious  soldiers,  who  call  aloud,  they 
know  not  why,  for  justice  and  execution ;  arraign  him  before 
a  court  of  their  own  formation,  and  proclaim  him  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  and  a  murderer  of  his  people  ! 

With  what  sentiments  are  we  now  to  behold  him  ?  With 
our  former  suspicions  and  dislike,  indignation,  and  terror ) 
Is  it  Charles  that  is  before  us ;  the  fidend  of  Buckingham ; 
the  patron  of  Laud ;  the  opponent  of  Hampden ;  the  cor- 
rupter, the  encourager,  the  deserter  of  Strafford ;  the  dis- 
solver  of  parliaments ;  the  imposer  of  liturgies ;  the  violator 
of  privileges  1  These  are  images  of  the  past  no  longer  to  be 
recalled ;  these  are  characters  of  offence  with  which  he  has 
now  no  concern.  It  is  the  monarch  imsubdued  by  adversity^ 
it  is  the  hero  unappalled  by  death ;  it  is  the  Christian  sub- 
limed by  piety  and  hope ;  it  is  these  that  occupy  our  imagina- 
tion and  our  memory.  It  is  the  tribimal  of  violence,  it  is  the 
scaffold  of  blood,  that  banish  from  our  minds  all  indignation 
but  against  his  destroyers ;  all  terrors  but  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  people ;  tiiat  render  all  regular  estimation  of  his 
character  odious  and  impossible ;  and  that  leave  nothing  in 
the  heart  of  the  generous  and  humane,  but  comi^afi&&ssc3k^ss& 
his  misfortunee^  and  reverence  for  \ua  nix^m^k^ 
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Sentiments  like  these,  so  natural  at  any  period,  so  powerful 
at  the  time,  as  to  have  produced  almost  his  deification,  it  is 
not  the  province  of  true  philosophy  to  destroy,  bat  rather  to 
temper  and  enlighten. 

It  is  turning  history  to  no  adequate  purpose,  if  we  do  not 
accept  the  instruction  which  it  offers.  The  lives  and  actions 
of  men  have  been  in  vain  exhibited  to  oiur  view,  if  we  make 
not  our  moral  criticisms,  even  when  to  make  them  is  a  task 
painful  and  repulsive  to  our  nature.  The  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  must  be  remembered  as  well  as  the  close; 
the  obscure  as  well  as  the  brighter  parts  of  his  imperfect  cha- 
racter. His  faults  should  be  studied,  that  there  never  may 
again  be  a  necessity  for  the  display  of  his  virtues.  Those 
faults  were  the  faults  of  all  those  sovereigns  who,  though  men 
of  principle,  have  involved  themselves  and  their  country 
in  calamities.  Such  sovereigns  have  always  wanted,  as  did 
Charles,  that  simplicity  and  steadiness  which  could  afford 
good  men  the  means  of  imderstanding  and  depending  upon 
their  conduct;  that  enlightened  benevolence  which  oould 
make  them  think  more  of  their  people  than  of  themselves ; 
that  magnanimity  which  might  enable  them  to  call  to  their 
councils  statesmen  who  would  announce  to  them  the  real  oat- 
timents  of  the  commimity,  not  echo  and  confirm  their  own; 
and  lastly,  and  above  all,  that  political  sagacity,  which  could 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  new  opinions  that  had 
arisen,  and  which  could  draw  forth,  with  equal  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  such  principles  of  improvement  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  contained,  and,  adapting  them  according 
to  the  justice  of  the  case,  ere  it  was  too  late,  to  the  ever  shift- 
ing scene  before  them,  save  the  state  and  themselves  alike 
from  the  fury  of  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  the  treachery 
of  their  own. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  on  the  contest  between 
Charles  and  his  parliaments,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe 
that  there  are  two  mistakes  which  are  continually  made^ 
though  it  is  not  very  intelligible  how  they  can  be  made  by 
those  who  are  at  eSil  ai(x\vifiiQ.t/ed  with  the  history  of  thase 
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times.  First,  the  execution  of  Charles  is  always  reasoned 
upon  as  if  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  a  regular  parliar 
ment ;  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  national  act ;  but  nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  truth.  On  the  4th  of  the  preceding 
December  (the  king  was  executed  on  the  80th  of  Januarj)^ 
there  were  present  in  the  house^  as  Mr.  Prynne  informs  us, 
three  hundred  and  forty  members.  Two  days  after,  Cromwell 
and  his  soldiers  expelled  nearly  a  hundred,  and  imprisoned 
nearly  fifty :  so  that  the  next  day,  such  was  the  general  terror^ 
only  seventy-three  met;  and  after  that  day  never  more  than 
fifty-three.  It  was  by  this  inconsiderable  part  of  a  house,  to 
which  more  than  five  himdred  members  originally  belonged, 
that  all  the  outrageous  proceedings  against  the  king  and  the 
constitution  of  the  country  were  resolved  upon,  and  never 
more  than  fifty-three  members  could  be  collected ;  not  more 
than  forty  members  of  the  house  signed  the  death-warrant 
of  Charles.  Only  fifty-eight  commissioners  could  be  brought 
to  sign  it,  out  of  a  court  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
^f^j.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty,  not  more  than  seventy 
could  ever  be  brought  to  sit,  though  recourse  was  had  to  the 
officers  of  the  army,  and  though  the  country  had  been  for 
five  years  inured  to  all  the  disorders  of  a  civil  war,  and  to 
the  influence  of  every  passion  and  every  principle  of  civil  and 
religious  hate,  that  can  render  men  barbarous  and  unjust; 
only  seventy  could  be  found  capable  of  acting.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  not  a  single  peer  could  be  found  to  coun- 
tenance these  proceedings  of  the  soldiery ;  and  the  assembly 
expired  with  their  sovereign. 

The  second  mistake  which  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
these  extraordinary  times  is  more  excusable.  The  Presbyte- 
rians have  been  always  accused  as  the  destroyers  of  the  mon- 
archy. This  is  not  accurate;  the  Long  Parliament  originally 
consisted  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  members;  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  of  them  (Hyde  one  of  them)  left 
the  house,  and  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  On  the  whole, 
in  the  progress  of-  the  dispute,  two  hundred  out  of  tM  <^t\!^« 
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nol  five  hundred  and  thirty-four,  were  disabled,  and  new  writs 
issued.  Those  that  remained  must  have  therefore  been  all 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  almost  to  a  man. 

Now,  from  all  the  speeches,  and  proceedings,  and  memoirs 
of  the  times,  it  appears,  that  these  two  parties  continued  in 
the  house  almost  to  the  last,  and  that  the  former  at  least,  the 
Presbyterians,  though  they  were  resolved  to  have  the  Episco- 
pal form  of  church  government  altered,  never  had  the  least 
intention  of  abolishing  the  monarchy.  A  king,  limited  by 
law,  and  a  church  without  bishops,  these  were  their  objects, 
and  no  other.  More  than  half  a  year  before  the  execution  of 
the  king,  the  leading  Presbyterian  members  of  the  house, 
eleven  in  number,  the  famous  Holies  at  their  head,  men  that 
had  been  the  most  distinguished  through  the  whole  of  the 
contest,  were  impeached,  and,  in  &ct,  driven  from  the  house 
by  the  menaces  of  the  soldiery  and  the  Independent  x>turty. 
They  had  been  found  in  the  way  when  designs  of  violence 
and  usurpation  began  to  be  entertained. 

The  speech  of  Prynne,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  delivered 
only  two  months  before  the  execution  of  the  king,  shows 
clearly  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Presbyterians  to  the 
last.     He  was  one  of  them. 

In  Scotland,  a  large  party  of  the  Presbyterians  appeared 
in  arms,  and  resolved  to  march  into  England  against  the 
army  in  defence  of  the  parliament  and  the  royal  cause.  If 
the  king  could  have  subscribed  the  Covenant,  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  island  would  have  united  in  his  fitvour. 

The  memoii'3  of  Holies  are  very  decisive  on  this  point, 
particularly  at  the  close.  They  are  worth  reading,  are  not 
long,  and  strongly  paint  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  a 
man  of  ability  and  principle,  at  seeing  his  party  (the  Presby- 
terian party)  overpowered  by  men  of  hypocrisy  and  blood 
like  Cromwell  and  his  associates;  and  the  labours  of  his  own 
life  thus  ending  in  total  despair. 

It  is  in  this  book,  that  there  is  the  remarkable  charge 
brought  against  Cromwell  of  cowardice.    Holies  was  one  of 
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the  members  who  had  forcibly  held  the  speaker  in  the  chair 
in  the  year  1628 ;  and  in  1641,  was  one  of  the  five  members 
whom  the  king  had  meant  to  arrest,  when  he  so  unhappily 
entered  the  house  for  the  purpose. 

Even  Walker,  in  his  History  of  Independency,  though  in- 
dulging himself  in  the  most  unlimited  censures  of  both 
parties  as  to  money  concerns,  speaks  of  the  Independents 
(page  20,  part  ii.)  as  men  who  carried  on  war  against  the 
king  with  an  intent,  from  the  beginning,  to  pull  down  mon- 
archy, and  set  up  anarchy;  "notvnthstanding  (continues  he) 
the  many  declarations,  remonstrances,  abortive  treaties,  pro- 
testations, and  covenants,  which  were  obligations  from  time 
to  time  extorted  from  them  by  the  Presbyterians." 

The  accusation,  therefore,  of  the  Presbyterians  seems  to  be 
not  that  they  intended  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  but  that 
they  committed  political  mistakes  which  enabled  others  to  do 
so.  Their  &ult  seems  rather  to  have  been  of  a  religious 
nature;  their  terror  of  Popery,  their  hatred  of  bishops,  their 
religious  intolerance,  carried,  indeed,  to  a  most  senseless  and 
disgusting  excess.  Much  of  this  blame  must,  however,  be 
shared  by  the  king  himself ;  and  if  his  intolerance  was  more 
pardonable,  because  episcopacy  was  already  established,  and 
because  his  religious  presuasions  were  not  debased  by  cant 
and  grimace,  and  were  of  a  more  liberal  and  sober  nature, 
still  his  political  mistakes  were  far  greater  than  those  of  the 
Presbyterians ;  and  both  his  religious  and  political  mistakes 
(which  is  a  most  important  point),  were  prior  in  order  of 
time. 

The  most  violent  Philippics  that  ever  appeared  against  this 
party  may  be  found  in  the  prose  works  of  Milton.  The  in- 
vectives of  this  great  poet  against  prelates  and  Presbyterians 
will  perfectly  astonish  those,  who  as  yet  are  only  conversant 
with  his  immortal  work,  his  descriptions  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  the  piety  and  innocence  of  our  first  parents. 

This  period  of  the  civil  wars — ^the  most  interesting  in  our 
history — ^has  given  occasion  to  so  many  publications,  that 
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unless  a  knowledge  of  the  history  has  previously  been  ob- 
tained. 

Whitelocke's  journal  is  a  collection  of  fiicts,  with  occasional 
disquisitions,  very  short  and  very  few,  but  always  very  inte- 
resting and  important.  It  must,  by  all  means,  be  looked 
over  in  conjunction  with  the  more  regular  narrative  of  other 
historians. 

On  the  whole,  with  regard  to  books,  I  may  say  that  the 
Parliamentary  History,  or  Cobbett's  edition  of  it,  should  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  student's  perusal;  and  that  this,  with 
the  explanations  and  comments  of  Hume  and  Clarendon  on 
the  one  side,  and  Millar  and  Bapin  on  the  other,  will  leave 
him  little  further  to  seek,  if  he  will  but  sufficiently  meditate 
on  the  materials  thus  supplied  to  his  reflections.  Bapin  is 
always  full  and  valuable,  and  a  sort  of  substitute  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  writers. 

Finally,  I  must  remind  you,  that  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  great  work  of  Mr.  Hallam,  and  the  very  important  Me- 
mou^  of  Charles  I.  by  Miss  Aikin.  These  lectures  were 
written  many  years  ago,  but  I  have  thus  been  enabled,  I  hope, 
the  better  to  estimate  the  interest  and  value  of  these  later 
publications. 

When  the  king  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  the  Indepen- 
dents and  the  army  alone  remained  to  tritunph.  All  other 
parties,  the  Eoyalists  and  moderate  patriots,  with  Lord  Falk- 
land and  Hyde;  the  Presbyterians,  with  Holies,  had  been 
swept  away  from  the  field. 

We  are,  now,  therefore,  to  observe  what  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Independents,  and  what  of  Cromwell,  and  the  army. 

Those  of  the  Independents  who  were  not  mere  wild  or 
drivelling  fanatics,  were  Republicans,  like  Ludlow  and  Hutch- 
inson; and  it  was  now  their  business  to  establish  their  Com- 
monwealth. 

Hume  accuses  them  of  wanting  that  deep  thought,  and 
those  comprehensive  views,  which  might  qualify  them  for 
acting  the  part  of  legislators.     This  may  be  true. 
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But  it  seems  imposidble,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
propose  any  system  of  conduct  which  could  have  enabled  them 
to  carry  their  political  theories  into  execution.  They  were 
now  at  last  to  pay  themselves  the  penalty  of  all  their  violence 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  Presbyterians  had  not  been 
able  to  overcome  remained — the  army — a  difficulty  now 
equally  invincible  to  the  Republicans. 

A  general  like  Cromwell,  and  men  like  his  soldiers,  weie 
not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  any  system  of  government  which 
materially  abridged  their  power;  and  unless  their  power 
was  abridged,  there  could  be  no  peace,  or  security  for  the 
subject,  under  any  form  of  government^  monarchical  or 
republican. 

The  Republicans  were  themselves  only  the  last  residue  of 
the  Long  Parliament;  the  sole  expedient,  therefore,  that 
offered,  was  the  dissolution  of  this  ;:«maining  garbled  part, 
and  the  calling  of  a  new  one,  fully  and  regularly  chosen. 
Such  a  parliament  might  have  been  considered  as  a  &ir  indi- 
cation of  the  public  will. 

But  this  could  not  be  attempted  for  some  time,  after  so 
enormous  an  act  of  violence  as  the  king's  execution ;  and 
whenever  attempted,  it  must  have  appeared  to  the  Bepubli- 
cans  a  measure  very  doubtful  in  its  success,  and  likely  to 
have  filled  the  house  with  a  large  majority  of  concealed  Roy- 
alists and  exasperated  Presbyterians ;  neither  of  whom  would 
have  tolerated  the  Independents  or  the  republic ;  they  there- 
fore temporised,  and  waited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  chance 
of  events. 

But  this  conduct^  though  natural,  wafif,  after  all,  neither 
just  nor  prudent 

It  was  not  just ;  for  if  the  political  opinions  of  the  nation 
were  against  their  republic,  they  had  no  right  to  endeavour 
to  establish  it,  whether  by  force  or  by  contrivance. 

It  was  not  prudent;  for  Cromwell  had  already  shown 
himself  to  be  a  far  greater  master  of  the  art  of  managing 
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events,  than  they  could  possibly  be ;  and  none  but  the  most 
contemptible  enthusiasts  could  be  now  ignorant,  that  his 
hypocrisy  was  unceasing,  his  influence  with  the  army  un- 
boimded,  and  his  views  ambitious. 

The  only  possible  mode^  therefore,  of  controlling  his  con- 
duct, or  fevourably  influencing  his  designs,  was  the  summon- 
ing of  a  regular  parliament,  which  might  attract  the  respect 
of  every  man  of  principle  in  the  army  and  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  true,  that  even  this  measure  might  not  have  answered 
to  the  views  of  the  Kcpubllcaus,  but  it  was  their  only 
chance. 

To  remain  as  they  were,  the  last  remnant  that  military 
violence  had  spared,  and  therefore  respected  by  no  party ;  to 
remain,  ready  to  be  overthrown  at  the  first  diflerence  that 
arose  between  themselves  and  the  army,  was  certain  de- 
struction. 

In  this  state,  however,  the  parliament  did  remain  during 
the  first  year  of  their  administration — 1648. 

In  1 649,  Cromwell  and  the  army  were  employed  in  Ireland ; 
in  1650,  against  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  had  made  a 
very  injudicious  attempt  to  restore  royalty,  or  rather  the 
CQvenant  and  royalty ;  and  had  persuaded  the  young  king 
(afterwards  Charles  II.)  to  commit  himself  very  thoughtlessly, 
to  the  disposal  of  their  intolerance  and  fanaticism.  In  both 
these  campaigns  Cromwell  and  the  army  were  victorious.  In 
1651,  the  young  king  was  defeated  at  Worcester.  This  defeat 
of  his  enemy  was  what  Cromwell  declared  to  be  the  last 
crowning  mercy  of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  it  was  the  finishing  step 
to  his  own  power^  and  the  cause  of  the  Eepublicans  was  now 
more  than  ever  hopeless. 

They  seem  to  have  had  an  opportunity  in  1649,  when 
Cromwell  was  in  Ireland,  to  have  made  some  effort  for  the 
establishment  of  their  civil  authority,  but  they  lost  it.  In 
the  meantime,  petitions  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the 
nation  were  continually  presented  to  them ;  instead  of  attend- 
ing, however,  to  the  public  expectations,  and  the  duties  of 
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Cromwell  now  alone  remained,  supreme  and  unresisted ; 
and  thus  at  length  terminated,  in  tne  usurpation  of  a  mili- 
tary chief,  the  original  struggle  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament. 

And  this,  as  I  have  already  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
this  lecture,  has  been  always  considered  as  the  necessary 
issue  of  any  successful  appeal  to  arms  on  the  part  of  the 
people ;  a  position  to  which  I  do  not  indiscriminately  assent, 
and  on  which  I  shall  therefore  offer  some  observations  in  my 
next  lecture. 
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nr  BtUKtiOR,  Uiey  «out«Dted  tbemselres  with  retitrnjo^, 

0  ether  untrBe  goTcrumeata,  sometimes  menaoee,  pimisb- 
Dit,  and  Btatntes  of  high  treason,  sometimes  pkiuibk 
vers  to  gaiu  ttmo,  and  ocoaaonaHiy  d^iattng  the  qautioa 
iiar  dissolation,  and  of  n  new  repreeentation ;  but  on  the 
lie,  oomiug  to  no  decision  on  the  Butiject,  while  it  was 
ir  beet  foiicy  to  do  bo.  ^liau  at  la«t  it  did  come  to  a  yote, 
SoTember,  1651,  after  the  power  of  Cromwell  waa  finailj 
iblisbod,  their  resolutioB  only  wii&,  "  that  thejr  would  dis- 
fe  themaelTes  three  yeara  afterwards,  in  1654  ;"  a  reeola- 

1  that  could  satisiy  no  one,  but  much  the  coutraij. 

?hey  bad,  therefore,  not  choeen  to  make  a  common  cause 
h  the  pubhc,  and  being  thus  without  support  from  within 
.  from  without,  Cromwell  tooit  a  fmr  soldiers  with  him, 
elled  them  from  the  honse,  and  locked  up  the  doors  of  it, 
oon  an  be  found  thein  au  incumbrance  to  his  ambition, 
first,  indeed,  acquainted  them,  "  That  the  Iiord  had  done 
I  them." 

he  paUie,  lAo  amtmr  turomr  tluM  who  have  ao  Tiu'bla 
its  to  produce  stttt  hn  thos«  who  hvre  wemed  attNitire 
ly  to  their  cnm  etl&A  iut«r»tfi,  aaw  this  new  aot  of 
tary  violence  with  iadiSneuce,  and  probably  with  plea- 

ertiunly  tlireBe  Republicans,  after  a  trial  of  thtee  years, 
entirely  fiiiled  as  poUtioiaB^  and  had  eatablisbed  an 
iblic. 

ut  they  had  great  meuta  in  emdearonuing  to  introduce  im- 
ementa  into  the  law.  The  loadable  efforts  of  the  Long 
lament  on  this  subject  have  never  been  properly  acknow- 
id.  The  state  of  all  the  real  landed  property  of  this 
dom  is,  at  this  mom^it,  materially  inSuenced  by  the 
ly  effect  of  their  legislative  provisions ;  and  those  men  of 
BTty  who  inquire  will  find,  that  their  estates  have  been 
uch  indebted  as  themselvea,  to  these  parliamentary  lead- 
'or  any  freedom  that  belongs  to  them;  both  the  one  and 
ther  were  emancipatsd  from  &udal  manaalea, 
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Cromwell  now  alone  remained,  supreme  and  unresisted ; 
and  thus  at  length  terminated,  in  tne  usurpation  of  a  mili- 
tary chief,  the  original  struggle  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament. 

And  this,  as  I  have  already  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
this  lecture,  has  been  always  considered  as  the  necessary 
issue  of  any  successful  appeal  to  arms  on  the  part  of  the 
people ;  a  position  to  which  I  do  not  indiscriminately  assent, 
and  on  which  I  shall  therefore  offer  some  observations  in  my 
next  lecture. 
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LECTURE  XVII. 


B  the  conolubioa  of  my  last  lecture,  we  had  arrived 
jsurpntioQ  of  Cromwell ;  and  thia  usurpation  of  a 
diicf,  I  then  observed,  hoa  been  alwa^-a  coasidei-ed 
atund  iasue  of  any  Buccesaful  appeal  to  anna  on  the 
the  people. 

position,  it  appears  to  me,  has  been  always  laid  down 
idly  and  indisoriiainately.  The  quoation  seems  to 
t  a  distinction,  and  it  is  this  : — 
people  have  been  long  subject  to  all  the  evils  of  aa 
y  government,  and  at  hist  break  out  into  insurrection, 
be  eipccted,  no  doubt,  (hat  the  List  Ihvourife  of  the 
ho  survives  the  contest,  will  gradually  procure  for 
the  power  which  the  former  sovereigns  had  abused 
;.  There  is  no  material  shock  here  given  to  those 
f  thinking  and  feeling,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
iiate  troubles,  must  still  form  the  genuine  character 
;reat  body'of  the  nation  ;  but  the  case  is  materially 
if  we  suppose  a  people,  before  possessed  of  constitu- 
ghta,  and  endeavouring  to  defend  or  enlarge  them,  in 
an  to  those  who  would  limit  or  destroy  them.  Here 
it,  if  the  popular  party  succeed,  seems  more  naturally 
le  ultimate  strengthening  and  enlarging  of  the  prior 
tional  privileges,  under  some  form  of  government 
»  the  former  one. 

is  case  an  usiirpation  is  neither  not  attempted,  as  in 
ances  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  and,  in  our  own 
f  America,  or,  if  attempted,  the  usurper  finds  himself 
I  with  such  political  i^fficulties  at  eveiy  movement 
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which  he  makes^  that  the  continuance  of  his  power  is  always 
a  matter  of  uncertainty;  and  the  original  and  irremediable 
disposition  of  the  people,  the  result  of  their  former  better 
government,  is  sure  at  last  to  prevail,  either  over  himself,  or 
over  his  successors. 

In  illustration  of  this  general  reasoning  may  be  cited  the 
difficulties  which  Cromwell  had  to  overcome,  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  seize  the  power  of  the  state,  and  still  more 
while  he  was  labouring  to  retain  it. 

I  will  give  a  general  representation  of  them.  Together 
they  form  a  strong  testimony  to  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
English  mixed  constitution,  particularly  of  the  monarchical 
part  of  it;  and  they  go  far  to  prove  that  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell  was  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  a  success- 
ful one. 

These  are  the  principal  topics  of  reflection  to  which  I 
would  at  present  wish  to  excite  your  attention.  Hume  and. 
Millar,  and  the  regular  historians  and  writers,  will  supply 
you  with  many  others. 

Cromwell  had  to  subdue  not  only  the  Royalists,  but  the 
Presbyterians;  and  this,  not  merely  by  force,  but  by  the  most 
extraordinary  performances  of  cant  and  hypocrisy  that  human 
nature  ever  yet  exhibited. 

But  why  1  Because  these  descriptions  of  men  bore  fresh 
upon  their  minds  the  impression  of  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  only  solicitous,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  to  support  or  improve  that  constitution. 

By  the  same  arts  and  means  were  the  Independents,  the 
Republicans,  to  be  overpowered  by  the  usurper,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  They  too  were  impressed  with  the  original 
stamp  which  had  been  received  from  the  popular  part  of  this 
constitution ;  and  they  had  only  deviated  from  it,  because 
they  thought  that  the  monarchical  part  had  been  found,  from 
trial,  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  country. 

That  a  military  usurper,  that  any  single  person  should  rule. 
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was  not  in  tho  contemplation  or  wishes,  probably,  of  any  one 
disinterested  Englishman  at  the  time. 

And  it  is  hero  that  may  be  found  the  great  proof  of  the 
talents  of  Cromwell,  which  is  not  only,  as  Mr.  Hume  states^ 
that  ho  could  rise  from  a  private  station  to  a  high  authority 
in  the  army ;  but  still  more,  that  he  could  afterwards  bend 
the  refractory  spirits,  and  direct  the  disordered  understand- 
ings of  all  around  him,  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition, 
to  the  elevation  of  himself  to  the  protectorate,  in  violation 
of  all  his  former  professions  and  protestations,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  in  defiance  of  all  the  men  of  principle  and  intre- 
pidity, who  had  been  so  long  his  associates  and  friends  in  the 
parliament  and  in  the  army. 

The  gross  and  ignorant  soldiers  might,  indeed,  be  well  con- 
tent, that  he  who  gave  them  pay  and  plunder  should  have 
everything  to  dispose  of:  and  in  their  idolatry  of  a  suocessful 
general,  they  might,  for  a  time,  forget  their  country,  and 
those  forms  of  established  authority  to  which  they  had  once 
been  accustomed.  But  still,  it  was  these  coarse  and  brute 
instruments  upon  which  Cromwell  could  akme  depend;  and, 
after  all,  as  tho  mass  of  an  army  must  always  be  managed 
through  the  medium  of  its  officers,  it  was  here  (in  tiiis 
management  of  the  officers)  that  his  extraordinary  powers 
were  exhibited  in  a  manner  so  striking.  Some  he  could 
make  his  creatures  by  mere  bribery,  by  lucrative  poets  and 
expectations :  but  the  rest,  and  not  unfrequently  many  of  the 
common  soldiers  themselves,  he  was  obliged  to  oajole,  by 
every  art  and  labour  of  hypocrisy;  to  surround  and  bewilder 
them  with  a  tempest  of  fanaticism,  of  sighs  and  prayers,  of 
groans  and  ejaculations;  in  short,  to  elevate  and  involve  his 
heroes  and  himself  in  a  cloud,  till  he  was  able  there  to  leave 
them,  and  himself  to  descend  and  take  undisturbed  poeseesion 
of  the  earth. 

Whoever  reads  the  history  of  these  times  cannot  -well 
believe  that  this  military  usurper,  daring  and  powerfnl  as  his 
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abilities  were,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  could 
possibly  have  succeeded,  if  the  religiom  principle  had  not 
unfortunately  found  its  way  into  every  part  of  the  dispute 
between  the  king  and  his  people,  and  so  disturbed  the  natural 
tendency  of  things,  as  to  render  any  achievement  practicable 
which  could  well  be  conceived  by  a  man  of  military  skill  and 
fanaticism  united.     But  observe  his  progress. 

When  the  young  king  had  been  finally  defeated  at  'Wor- 
cester, when  the  Bepublicans  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  Cromwell,  with  his  coimcil  of 
officers,  was  lefb  alone  on  the  stage,  and  when  it  would  gene- 
rally be  said  that  the  natural  termination  of  the  contest  had 
arrived,  and  Cromwell  had  now  only  to  enjoy  what  he  had 
acquired,  his  difficulties  on  the  contrary,  seemed  rather  to 
multiply  than  to  cease.  Cromwell,  though  triumphant,  and 
without  a  rival,  could  never  be  at  ease,  and  he  was  continually 
labouring  to  make  his  government  approadi,  as  piuch  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  model  of  the  old  one,  and  to  those  forms  which 
he  knew  could  alone  be  considered  as  legitimate. 

He  was  now  himself  precisely  in  the  situation  in  which  the 
Independents  (the  Bepublicans)  had  lately  been.  He,  like 
them,  durst  not  appeal  to  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  parliament;  he  oould 
not  otherwise  colour  his  usurpation ;  he  therefore  proceeded 
to  manu&cture  one  with  aH  expedition. 

But  as  he  had  violated  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  every 
man  of  principle  and  consideration,  he  could  trust  no  one 
who  possessed  much  of  either ;  and  his  parliament  contained, 
though  with  a  mixture  of  others  of  a  superior  dam,  men  of 
low  condition  and  foolish  fimaticism. 

The  parliament  which  he  collected  and  made  was  the  par- 
liament known  by  the  ludicrous  appellations  which  were 
gravely  assumed  by  many  of  its  members,  "Praise  Qod 
Barebones,"  &o. 

These  creatures  he  seems  to  have  let  loose  upon  the  ooiuia 
of  law,  probably  for  die  sake  of  terrifymg  the  lawyers. 
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Courts  of  law  ore  never  very  popular  with  the  vulgar ;  and, 
therefore,  senators  like  these  soon  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  nem.  con.  If  you  look  into  Cobbett, 
their  language  will  amuse  you.  They  showed  a  rapidity  of 
movement  which  must  have  appeared  not  a  little  marvellous 
to  tlie  court  itself;  certainly  the  court  could  not  have  been 
taught  to  comprehend  it  from  any  experience  in  its  own  pro- 
ceedings. 

But  a  parliament  of  this  kind^  so  little  fitted  to  be  a  part 
of  an  English  government,  was  found  by  Cromwell,  after  a 
few  months*  trial,  unfit  to  answer  his  purposes ;  so  their  power 
was  partly  resigned  and  partly  taken  from  them^  and  they 
returned  to  their  more  natural  occupations  in  private  life. 

Still  a  parliament  and  a  constitutional  government  of  some 
kind  or  other  was  necessary.  Cromwell,  therefore,  and  his 
council  of  officers  drew  up  an  instrument  of  government, 
spread  the  power  of  representation  over  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales  very  fairly,  and  began  again. 

Even  in  this  instrument  it  is  observable  that  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  is  made  to  reside  in  one  person  and  in 
the  people,  assembled  in  parliament ;  that  is,  in  a  king  and 
House  of  Commons;  and  that  the  provisions  are  far  more 
unfavourable  to  the  executive  power  than  those  in  the  English 
constitution,  with  one  exception.  This  exception  is  contained 
in  those  articles  on  which,  no  doubt,  Cromwell  depended  for 
his  own  protection,  the  twenty-seventh  and  three  following. 
These  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  military 
force  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  The 
powers,  however,  that  were  given  to  the  parliament  might 
soon  have  been  converted  to  the  destruction  of  any  protector 
who  was  not  a  favom-ite  with  the  army. 

Three  hundi-ed  members  assembled,  and  Cromwell  was 
soon  obliged,  on  account  of  the  freedom  of  their  debates,  to 
make  them  a  long  harangue,  and  to  declare  that,  "after 
seeking  counsel  from  God,  he  must  prescribe  to  them  a  test 
to  sign."     The  debates  still  continued  disagreeable  to  him. 
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At  length,  after  the  manner  of  the  very  king  whom  he  had 
dethroned,  he  dissolved  them. 

After  an  interval  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  still  thought 
it  expedient  to  call  once  more  a  parliament  (the  third) ;  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  pack  together  an  assembly  devoted 
to  his  designs;  but  all  in  vain.  He  had  to  deny  particular 
members  admittance,  was  resisted  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
house,  assailed  by  a  spirited  remonstrance,  and  felt  in  his 
turn,  like  his  misguided  master,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
sufficient  countenance  to  illegal  proceedings  from  any  tolera- 
ble representation  of  the  people  of  England. 

Still  anxious  and  dissatisfied,  still  desirous  to  rest  his 
authority  upon  some  established  principle,  he  meditated  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  king. 

He  got  the  affair  put  into  motion  in  the  house.  The  law- 
yers told  him,  and  probably  with  great  sincerity,  that  this 
title  of  king,  to  use  their  own  words,  was  Ibi  wheel  upon  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  law  was  carried :  that  it  stood  not  on 
the  top,  but  ran  through  the  whole  veins  and  life  of  the  law; 
that  the  nation  had  ever  been  a  lover  of  monarchy,  and  of 
monarchy  under  the  title  of  king;  that,  in  short,  this  title  of 
king  was  the  title  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  which  the  law 
could  take  notice  of,  and  no  other. 

Cromwell  desired  time  to  "  seek  God  for  counsel;"  that  is, 
he  wished  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  army;  and  while  he 
was  ascertaining  them,  he  hesitated  from  day  to  day,  and 
renewed  from  day  to  day  his  long  replies — ^replies  which 
gave  no  answer,  and  were  full  of  broken  sentences,  inter- 
rupted conclusions,  doubts  and  insinuations,  perplexity  and 
more  than  Egyptian  darkness ;  but  having  at  length  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  measure  was  disagreeable  to  his  army, 
his  elocution  cleared  up  in  an  instant,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  distinct  than  his  short  final  speech, ''  that  he  could  not 
undertake  the  government  with  the  title  of  king." 

Legitimate  authority,  or  even  the  appearance  of  it,  was 
now  impossible;  a  new  settlement  of  the  government  was 
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therefore  adjusted,  under  the  form  of  a  petition  and  advice, 
in  its  ai-ticles  still  very  fiivourablc  to  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  but  with  the  &imc  material  exception  of  the  grant 
of  a  revenue  to  maintain  the  armj  of  the  ezecative  power. 
Cromwell  w.i8  to  l>e  solemnly  inaugurated  Protector;  a  second 
house  was  to  be  added  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Lords 
were  to  be  called  to  it  by  Cromwell;  that  is,  the  form  of 
government  was  thus  made  still  more  and  more  to  approach 
to  the  model  of  the  original  constitution. 

Cromwell,  however,  was  still  overpowered  with  impossi- 
bilities. The  few  real  peers  that  he  summoned  to  his  upper 
house,  with  one  base  exception  (Lord  Eure),  forbore  to  take 
their  places;  the  commons  relished  not  their  title  and  ques- 
tioned their  authority;  and  the  protector,  enraged  at  their 
impracticable  behaviour,  dissolved  them.  This  was  the  last 
experiment  in  the  way  of  a  parliament  that  he  made :  having 
dissolved  the  assembly  in  February,  he  died  in  September. 

Now  this,  after  all,  is  not  a  specimen  of  successful  usurpa- 
tion. Ho  maintained  his  power  for  five  years,  but  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  ho  could  have  done  it  much  longer ; 
his  friend  Monk  thought  not;  his  power  still  continued  to 
be,  as  it  began,  merely  that  of  the  sword;  no  appearance  of 
legitimate  iiile  could  be  contrived  for  him;  there  was  no 
principle  existing  in  the  English  constitution  which  be  could 
work  up  to  accomplish  his  designs;  there  was  no  train  of 
habits  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  which  oould 
afford  him  any  foimdation  on  which  to  build  authority  for 
himself;  he  was  not  assassinated,  but  he  lived  in  continual 
apprehensions  of  it;  he  was  not  hurled  fix)m  the  government 
by  his  soldiers,  but  it  was  the  labour  of  his  life  to  prevent 
it.  Abroad  was  the  young  king ;  at  home  were  the  RojaUsti^ 
the  Presbyterians,  the  Republicans,  and  enthusiajerts  of  ererr 
description,  the  most  insane  and  dangerous;  most  of  wiiom 
he  had  in  turn  deceived,  and  therefore  exasperated.  Ev«n 
in  the  bosom  of  his  fixmily,  the  great  questions  of  religion 
and  politics  had  interfered  to  disturb  his  peace;  and  his  ex- 
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ample  seems  to  show,  as  far  as  the  example  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  character  in  times  so  extraordinary  can  afford 
any  general  conclusion  on  such  points^  that,  amid  a  people 
whose  constitution  has  been  free,  a  brave  and  able  man  may 
sometimes  seize  upon  the  chief  executive  power,  and  even 
possess  it  for  some  time,  but  that  he  will  neither  be  able  to 
enjoy  it,  nor  engraft  it  upon  the  former  constitution  of  the 
kingdom;  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  introduce  a  new  line  of 
arbitrary  sovereigns  (himself  the  first) ;  and  on  the  whole, 
that  in  public  as  well  as  private,  success,  as  it  is  called,  will 
be  for  ever  fatal  to  all  ideas  that  even  an  amibitious  man  can 
entertain  of  happiness  and  repose. 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  and  the  facts,  at  least,  I  have  not 
misstated,  the  conclusion  is — ^first,  a  strong  testimony  to  the 
permanency  of  the  monardiical  part  of  our  constitution^ 
arising  from  the  steadiness  and  intelligence  of  the  English 
character;  and  again,  that  when  freedom  has  been  at  all 
enjoyed  in  any  country  (for  this  is  the  supposition),  resis- 
tance to  arbitrary  encroachments  is  not  nec^aarily  followed, 
even  if  a  revolution  is  to  be  endured,  by  any  military  usur- 
pation that  wiU  be  ultimately  successful 

Cromwell,  I  must  contend,  did  not  succeed;  he  couLd  not 
become  the  peaceful  and  acknowledged  sovereign  of  his 
country.  He  did,  however,  what  alone  it  was  in  his  power 
to  do.  He  was  a  good  discemer  of  character,  and  he  there- 
fore selected  lawyers  of  ability  from  the  profession,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  administer  to  the  people,  though  he  might 
sometimes  disregard  them  himself,  the  known  laws  of  the 
country;  he  employed  officers  of  courage  and  capacity  by 
land  and  sea;  he  wielded  with  efiect  the  formidable  energies 
of  a  people  that  had  been  lately  and  might  still  be  considered 
as  in  a  state  of  revolution;  and  like  other  usurpers,  he  en- 
deavoured to  hide  in  a  blaze  of  glory  a  throne  that  was 
defiled  with  blood. 

To  understand  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  and  the  Bepub- 
licans,  not  only  must  the  Memoirs  of  Holies  be  read,  but 
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those  of  Ludlow.  Ludlow's  work  becomes  very  important 
after  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Naseby.  There  is  also  a 
book  which  has  been  lately  published,  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  printed  from  a  manuscript  account,  drawn  up 
by  his  widow,  a  woman  of  singular  merit ;  who,  if  her  po- 
litical opinions  (the  opinions  of  her  husband)  be  forgiven 
her,  will  appear  without  a  blemish ;  will  be  thought  to  have 
united  the  opposite  virtues  of  the  sexes,  and  to  have  been 
alike  fitted  to  give  a  charm  to  existence  amid  the  tranquiUity 
of  domestic  life,  and  in  an  hour  of  trial  to  add  enterprise 
and  strength  to  the  courage  of  a  hero. 

Both  these  memoirs  (those  of  Ludlow  and  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson)  are  original  works,  and  as  those  parts  that 
relate  to  military  concerns  may  be  slightly  glanced  over, 
they  will  be  foimd  neither  long  nor  tedious,  and  they  ought, 
in  this  manner,  by  all  means  to  be  carefully  read.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  is  often  a  painter  of  manners  as  minute  and  £ir 
more  forcible  than  even  Clarendon. 

It  is  evident  from  these  different  memoirs  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Cromwell  was  seen  through,  by  the  intelligent  men 
of  every  description  of  opinion,  not  only  by  Holies,  the 
Presbyterian,  but  by  the  Republicans  Ludlow  and  Hutchin- 
son. It  appears  too  that  Cromwell  himself  was  unremit- 
tingly employed  in  ascertaining  the  views  and  character  of 
every  one  around  him;  that  his  whole  life  was  a  constant 
train  not  only  of  political  hypocrisy,  but  of  political  specola- 
tion  and  enterprise;  as  specimens  of  his  manner,  Ludlow 
may  be  consulted  at  pages  79.  105.  135,  in  the  quarto 
edition,  and  Hutchinson  287.  309.  340 ;  here  will  be  found 
dialogues  that  passed  between  these  men  and  Cromwell;  and 
no  doubt  he  sounded  all  the  principal  men  near  him  as  op- 
portimity  offered,  and  those  of  inferior  rank  and  intelligeuce 
in  ways  &r  more  curious  than  those  that  are  here  recorded, 
or  can  now  be  known. 

These  works  are  also  both  of  them  very  interesting^  as 
exhibiting  to  us  those  views  of  this  important  contest^  in  all 
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its  different  stages,  which  were  entertained  by  such  of  the 
Eepublicans  as  were  men  of  regular  sense  and  clear  honesty. 
The  rapid  unceremonious  manner  in  which  Ludlow,  from  the 
first,  arrives  at  his  conclusions,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  their  reasonings  and  views  of  the  contest,  should  be 
considered  in  contrast,  not  only  with  those  of  the  King's 
State  Papers,  but  in  comparison  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
reader's  own  mind.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  the  manner 
in  which  men  of  good  imderstandings  and  good  intentions 
may  reach  very  opposite  extremes  of  opinion,  though  exer- 
cising their  judgments  upon  the  same  materials.  Habits  of 
candour  and  patient  investigation  may  be  thus  introduced, 
and  the  character,  on  the  whole,  improved  and  humanized. 

Is  it  not  curious,  for  instance,  to  observe  that  Hutchinson 
"  applied  himself,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war," 
as  his  wife  relates  (I  quote  page  78),  "to  imderstand  the 
things  then  in  dispute,  and  read  all  the  public  papers  that 
came  forth  between  the  king  and  parliament,  besides  many 
other  private  treatises  both  concerning  the  present  and  fore- 
going times,  whereby  he  became  abundantly  informed  in  his 
imderstanding,  and  convinced  in  conscience  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  parliament's  cause  in  point  of  civil  right."  And, 
again,  is  it  not  affecting  to  perceive  that,  before  he  signed  the 
fatal  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  "he  addressed 
himself  to  God  by  prayer,  desiring  the  Lord,  that  if  through 
any  human  frailty  he  was  led  into  any  error  or  false  opinion 
in  those  great  transactions.  He  would  open  his  eyes,  and  not 
suffer  him  to  proceed  j  but  that  He  would  confirm  his  spirit 
in  the  truth,  and  lead  him  by  a  right  enlightened  conscience  j 
and  finding  no  check,  but  a  confirmation,  in  his  conscience 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  he  did,  he,  upon  serious  debate, 
both  privately  and  in  his  addresses  to  God,  and  in  conferences 
with  conscientious,  upright,  unbiassed  persons,  proceeded  to 
sign  the  sentence  against  the  king." 

Many  other  curious  particulars  may  be  drawn  from  this 
work :  that  the  king,  for  instance,  sent  forth  commissions  for 
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array,  and  the  parliament  gave  out  commissionB  for  their 
militia,  so  as  in  many  places  (page  05)  there  were  fierce 
contests  and  disputes,  almost  to  blood,  even  from  the  ^rst ; 
^'that  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  their  dependents  were 
generally  for  the  king,  while  most  of  the  middle  sort^  the 
able  substantial  freeholders,  and  the  other  commons  who 
had  not  their  dependence  upon  the  malignant  nobility  and 
gentry,  adhered  to  the  parliament"  And  from  page  344, 
and  other  places,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Puritans  were 
not  always  men  of  minds  disordered  by  religious  zeal  and 
debased  by  vulgar  cant  and  enthusiasm ;  but  when  men  of 
consideraticxi,  like  Colonel  Hutchinson,  were  very  frur  models 
of  the  EInglish  country  gentleman,  such  as  the  character 
appears  under  its  best  aspect,  men  properly  interested  in  the 
civil  and  reli^ous  liberties  of  their  country,  accomplished 
and  well  informed  according  to  the  notions  of  their  age, 
active  in  the  duties  of  the  neighbourhood  and  county,  pious, 
hospitable,  and  domestic 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  manuscript  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son can  only  be  valuable  to  those  who  have  already  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  English  history.  They  can  thus  only  be 
enabled  to  derive  full  benefit  from  her  diort,  rapid,  forcible 
summaries  and  statements  of  the  circumstances  and  charac- 
ters that  pass  in  review  before  her.  Her  comment  extends 
from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  to  her  husband's  death,  after 
the  Restoration. 

In  addition  to  Ludlow  and  Hutchinson,  Whitelooke  should 
be  looked  at.  The  most  important  passages  are  generally  in 
itaUcs;  and  there  are  some  with  respect  to  Cromwell  veiy 
remarkable:  I  allude  to  a  dialogue  between  him  and  the 
usurper  in  St  James's  Park.  There  are  different  editions  of 
this  work ;  the  last  is  the  proper  one. 

There  is  a  great  work  of  seven  quarto  volumes,  Thmioe's 
State  Papers,  which  contains  much  matter,  but  it  is  not  often 
interesting;  and  the  whole,  therefore,  would  naturally  be 
jpassed  by;  yet  this  need  not  be  the  case,  Ux  there  is  a  most 
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excellent  index,  from  which  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  volumes  may  be  acquired;  they  are  sometimes  impor- 
tanty  and  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  find  whatever  the 
perusal  of  other  works  may  lead  him  to  look  after.  At  the 
end  there  is  given  an  account  of  the  remarkable  conferences 
that  took  place  with  Cromwell  on  the  subject  of  his  as- 
suming the  title  of  king,  most  of  which  should  be  read; 
these  are  the  conferences  I  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of 
this  lecture. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  Charles  11.  some  idea  may 
be  formed,  from  Clarendon;  more  particularly  there  is  an 
accoimt  of  the  young  king^s  escape  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, not  only  in  itself  romantic,  but  often  very  descriptive 
of  the  manners  of  the  times,  a  merit  that  generally  belongs 
to  this  writer;  there  is  a  very  curious  one  also  in  ^e  Pepys 
library  at  Magdalen. 

Sir  Edward  Walker,  in  his  Historical  Discourses,  gives  an 
account  of  the  young  king's  proceedings  in  Scotland;  and  in 
this  account  may  be  seen  the  state  papers  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  all  their  own  lidiculouB  cant  and  phraseology;  for  this 
reason  the.work  is  valuable.  But  with  reiq>ect  to  other  par- 
ticulars, Hume  has  already  seu»d  upon  aU  that  were  much 
worthy  of  notice  and  transforred  them  to  his  history. 

There  is  a  work  by  Mr.  Noble,  Memoirs  of  the  Cromwells, 
which  may  occupy  a  m(»TLing  or  two  very  agreeably  and 
usefully;  a  variety  of  information  respecting  the  protector 
and  his  family  is  given,  and  many  sources  of  further  infor- 
mation are  presented  to  the  reader,  with  an  account  of  the 
different  lives  that  have  been  written  of  the  protector,  and 
many  particulars  of  his  government  and  connexions,  of  the 
persons  he  employed  and  honoured,  and  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  that  appeared  in  these  singular  times. 

There  is  a  Life  of  Cromwell  by  Harris,  in  the  manner  of 
his  other  historical  treatises,  and  equally  valuable. 

There  has  been  lately  a  H&  published  by  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, of  the  same  name^  a  respectable  lawyer  at  the 
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Chancery  bar;  it  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  origin, 
very  tedious,  and  ceases  soon  to  interest,  for  the  reader  per- 
ceives that  the  author  is  too  determined  a  defender  and  pa- 
negyrist of  his  ancestor  to  deserve  much  attention. 

The  description  of  Cromwell  given  by  Cowley  (his  Yiaon) 
is  well  known,  and  this  Vision  is  easily  reduced  (and,  as  always 
happens  in  such  cases,  is  more  than  reduced)  to  the  standard 
of  propriety  and  truth  by  a  few  calm  observations  from  the 
reasouiug  and  balancing  mind  of  Mr.  Hume.  The  two  para- 
graphs in  the  sixty-first  chapter  of  Hume,  the  quotation  from 
Cowley,  and  the  comment,  contrast  agreeably  enough  the 
opposite  merits  of  Cowley  and  of  Hume,  of  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  Hume  there  is  a 
summary  of  the  whole  contest,  remarkable,  among  other 
accounts,  for  its  admission  that  the  king  had  in  some  in- 
stances stretched  his  prerogative  beyond  its  just  bounds;  and, 
aided  by  the  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the 
liberties  and  prerogatives  of  the  nation. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  topics  that  belong  to  this  period 
of  our  history,  and  the  writings  where  they  may  be  found. 

But  it  is  desirable  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  should 
be  acquired  of  the  revenue  that  was  drawn  from  the  public 
during  these  times  than  can  readily  be  gathered  from  a  peru- 
sal of  the  historians.  The  work  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  may  be 
referred  to,  and  ought  to  be  consulted;  our  general  expecta- 
tions will  appear  verified  by  the  details.  These  show  the 
profligate  waste  of  James  I.,  the  in&tuated  expense  and  arbi- 
trary impositions  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  immense  expenditure 
and  embezzlement  of  the  public  treasure  during  the  civil 
wars  and  the  domination  of  the  protector.  These  expenses 
of  the  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell  have  been  produced  to 
prove  that  republics  are  not  less  expensive  than  arbitrary 
governments.  But  no  conclusion,  either  favourable  or  other- 
wise, can  be  drawn  from  cases  of  this  kind,  where  republics 
are  struggling  for  existence  amid  wars  domestio  and  foreign, 
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in  a  situation  necessarily  exposed  to  every  species  of  mis- 
management and  irregularity. 

The  question  should  rather  be,  whether  republics  or  arbi- 
trary governments  are  most  liable  to  official  extortion  and 
plunder,  and  which  are  most  disposed  to  engage  in  wars;  and 
arguments  must  be  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  each,  when  in 
a  state  of  composure,  and  at  liberty  to  follow  the  real  genius 
of  their  respective  constitutions. 

A  far  more  accurate  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  these 
financial  details  with  respect  to  the  endless  miseries  that  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  these  civil  wars;  miseries  such  as 
appeared  in  no  siege  or  field  of  battle,  and  such  as  no  histo- 
rian has  or  could  delineate.  We  see  in  the  abstract  of  the 
money  raised  fi:om  1640  to  1659  three  millions  and  a  half 
from  sequestrations  of  the  lands  from  bishopi^  deans,  and  in- 
ferior clergy  for  four  years.  Another  article  is,  one  million 
and  a  half  for  the  tenths  of  all  the  clergy,  and  other  exac- 
tions from  the  church,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  millions 
of  the  subject  did  not  roll  into  the  exchequer  in  the  count- 
less progressions  of  modem  times.  Yet,  even  in  these  times 
of  our  ancestors,  when  the  general  affluence  of  the  country 
was  comparatively  insignificant,  the  figures  of  Sir  J.  Sinclair 
still  move  onward  into  rows  of  dreadful  millions,  and  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Sale  of  church  lands 10,000,000 

Sequestrations  of  the  estates  and  compositions 
with  private  individuals  in  England      .     .      4,500,000 

Compositions  with  delinquents  (as  in  the  jar- 
gon of  civil  hate  they  were  denominated), 
those  in  Ireland 1,000,000 

And  for  the  sale  of  the  estates  of  those  in 
England  more  than 2,000,000 

For  the  sale  of  Irish  lands,  more  than  .  .  .  1,000,000 
A  long  list  this,  in  all  of  more  than  23,000,000,  every  item 
of  which  is  indicative  of  domestic  wretchedness ;  nothing  is 
here  included  of  subsidies,  poll-money,  assessments,  and  other 
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levies,  wliich  were  60,000,000  more.  These  are  articles  of 
account  that  in  every  shilling  of  them,  to  the  amount  of 
these  23,000,000,  suppose  the  loss  of  prosperity,  femilies  re- 
ducc<l,  the  scenes  of  private  tranquillity  filled  with  alarm  and 
terror,  the  comforts  of  society  at  an  end,  and  the  affluent,  the 
aged,  and  the  defenceless  often  thrown  into  a  world  of  violence, 
to  cncomitcr  privation,  poverty,  and  every  sad  mutation  of 
fortune  that  can  sink  the  comfort  or  try  the  patience  of  the 
human  heai*t. 

Such  arc  the  afflicting  monuments  of  civil  and  religious 
hatred.  We  do  not  speak  of  tiie  thousands  that  perished  by 
sickness  or  the  sword. 

"       RICHARD  CROMWELL. 

Upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  the  protectorate  was  quietly  trans- 
ferred to  his  son,  and  he  received  addresses  from  all  quarters^ 
that  left  him  to  expect  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  honours. 
But  the  sky  was  soon  overcast;  he  had  £sdlen  upon  evil  days; 
was  unfit  to  control  the  soldiery;  and,  after  consohing  with 
Thurlow  and  other  experienced  counsellors,  to  leamhow  he 
could  best  maintain  his  authority,  too  amiable  to  contend  for 
power  by  the  sanguinary  measures  which  were  proposed  to 
him,  and  too  rational,  perhaps,  to  be  mudb.  ooneemed  about 
the  loss  of  it,  he  dissolved  the  parliament  which  he  had 
assembled,  the  only  civil  authority  that  existed,  and  therefore 
the  only  power  that  could  be  friendly  to  him,  and  1^  Fleet- 
wood, Desbrow,  and  the  army  to  dispose  of  the  afiBedis  of  the 
public  as  they  thought  proper.  Monk  was  in  Scotland  with 
an  army,  and  nothing  very  certain  was  known  about  him  but 
that  Lambert  and  he  were  no  friends. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  nation  very  nanrowly  escaped  the 
greatest  of  all  evils — ^the  contentions  of  rival  gonevalft  at  the 
head  of  their  armies,  the  plusquam  dvilia  belkL 

Happily  the  officers  that  Cromwell  left  behind  him  wew 
none  of  them,  like  himself,  fit  to  rule  the  world  when  it 
wildest.     Of  this,  Monk  mi^t  be  asfficiently  awaie^ 
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Lambert  only  could  h&Te  been  an  object  of  apprehension 
to  him. 

Monk  must  hare  been  also  aware  that  not  only  the  Ca- 
valiers, but  all  the  Presbyterians,  constituting  togeldier,  as  he 
must  haye  suspected,  a  krge  majority  of  the  nation,  longed  ar- 
dently for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  His  own  opinions, 
or,  at  least,  ideas  of  interest,  probably  inctined  the  same  way. 

His  line  of  conduct  was  therefore  clear  (that  is,  clear  to 
such  a  man) ;  he  could  attain  to  no  real  consequence  but  by 
overpowering  Lambert  and  the  officers;  that  danger  he  had 
to  risk,  and  that  only ;  the  parliament  which  they  had  col- 
lected, and  which  was  the  remainder  of  the  Long  Parliament,' 
were  decided  RepubHoans;  those  he  could  easily  keep  on 
good  terms  with,  for  they  were  on  bad  terms  with  their 
masters,  the  army;  and  in  the  meantime,  by  marching  to 
London  he  could  ascertain,  as  he  passed  tibrough  the  country 
and  the  city,  the  real  wishes  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
be  prepared  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  and  fortunes,  on 
every  turn  of  the  political  wheel,  whether  to  monarchy  or 
republicanism. 

The  result  was,  that  with  far  less  difficulty  than  could 
possibly  have  been  expected,  he  restored  the  young  king  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Monk  was  a  leader  of  armies  and  of  fleets,  and  upon  every 
occasion  displayed  the  most  consummate  valour:  yet  is  he 
never  consider^  as  a  hero,  so  inseparable  from  our  idea  of 
heroism  is  that  fecvrless  smcerkf,  that  open,  impetuouB  gena* 
rosity,  which  formed,  in  fad^  no  part  of  his  character. 

The  services  of  Monk  were  of  the  most  solid  and  striking 
nature ;  he  rescued  his  country  from  liie  domination  of  an 
army  that  had  grown  invinciide  among  the  civil  wars,  and 
that  lived  upon  h^  ruin. 

Yet  has  Monk  never  been  honouiBd  inth  the  s^p^lation 
of  a  patriot,  for  he  interested  not  hmiBBlf  in  her  laws  and 
liberties,  and  temporised  till  he  seemed  to  follow  rather  than 
to  lead  the  current  of  public  sentiment. 

hh2 
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Monk  was  originally  the  friend  of  CromwelL  He  was 
employed  by  the  Republic;  he  received  their  pay,  and  led 
their  armies;  he  has  been  therefore  denied  even  the  common 
praise  of  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier — integrity  and  honour. 
So  deep  a  shade  wUl  always  involve  the  fame  of  him,  who  has 
ever,  in  politics,  obviously  shifted  his  ground,  and  at  last 
adopted,  whether  from  a  real  change  of  principle  or  not,  the 
side  which  was  favourable  to  his  interest 

These  sweeping  decisions  of  mankind,  on  the  characters  of 
public  men,  are  not  to  be  regretted ;  public  men  should  be 
taught  that  their  virtues  are  at  all  events  to  be  clear  and  in- 
telligible :  that  their  conduct  is  to  explain  itsel£ 

Such  expectations  in  the  community  are  the  best  discipline 
that  public  men  can  conform  to.  Even  when  this  discipline 
has  had  its  full  effect,  under  every  form  of  government,  the 
public  men  will  be  always  too  much  disposed  to  sink  them- 
selves beneath  their  own  natural  standard  of  excellence,  to 
be  satisfied  with  wishes  and  intentions,  rather  than  positive 
exertions  and  acts  of  service,  and  to  be  too  ready  imworthily 
to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  shuffling  meanness  and  inge- 
nious self-interest 

The  historian,  indeed,  may  come  afterwards  with  the  exer- 
cise of  that  candour  and  intelligence  which  can  never  be  ex- 
pected from  the  public,  and  it  may  be  his  province,  and  his 
more  proper  province,  to  make  his  distinctions  and  explana- 
tions, and  to  weigh  out  in  his  &ithful  balance  those  more 
minute  and  doubtful  portions  of  merit  that  belong  to  the 
characters  he  has  to  estimate.  It  may  be  for  him  finally  to 
decide  what  there  is  of  virtue  in  the  vicious,  and  of  fault  in 
the  virtuous.  In  the  instance,  therefore,  before  us,  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  aeted  so  important  a 
part  in  our  history  as  Monk  did,  not  slightly  to  disregard  the 
representation  of  his  character  by  Hume;  it  is  too  fetvourable, 
but  it  is  easily  contrasted  with  the  severer  estimates  of  oppo- 
site writers. 

There  is  a  life  of  Monk,  by  his  chaplain  Price,  which  I 
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have  at  length  been  able  to  procure,  but  it  disappointed  me. 
There  is  another  by  his  chaplain  Dr.  Gumble,  who  was  origi- 
nally connected  with  the  Crom wells,  and  writes  like  a  violent 
Royalist.  Violence  on  a  change  of  party  or  character  is  not, 
indeed,  very  unusual,  and  as  disgraceful  at  last  as  it  was  at 
first.  Giunble's  narrative  is  interesting;  from  his  subject, 
and  connexion  with  Monk,  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  but  his 
account  is,  after  all,  what  might  be  expected  from  the  known 
facts  of  the  history ;  and  the  particulars  are  interwoven  into 
Hume's  more  concise  account.  There  is  also  a  History  of 
Monk  by  Webster,  or  rather  by  Dr.  Skinner,  Monk's  physi- 
cian, for  Webster  is  only  the  editor  of  the  doctor's  manu- 
script. This  work  is  also  a  minute  and  favourable  account  of 
Monk,  and  the  Restoration.  Gumble's  Life,  at  least,  should 
be  looked  at,  as  it  is  always  quoted. 

Monk  is  represented  by  these  writers  as  always  resolved  in 
secret  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  monarchy ;  but  as  this,  from 
his  professions  and  dissimulation,  must  always  be  doubtful, 
the  clear  merit  of  Monk  is,  that  he  effected,  without  blood- 
shed and  completely,  that  which  it  was  most  desirable  should 
be  done  by  some  one,  and  which  at  the  time  could  only  be  so 
done  by  himself.  This  is  his  clear  merit;  but  the  clear  accu- 
sation against  him  is  the  heavy  one  of  selfishness  and  base- 
ness. He  received  his  commission  and  his  army  from  the  Re- 
publicans; then  converted  it  to  the  purpose  of  restoring  roy- 
alty; and  above  all,  he  immediately  afterwards  sat  in  a  court 
where  Republicans  were  tried  for  their  lives  and  condemned. 

But  another  capital  fault  in  him  was,  that  he  made  no 
effort  for  the  security  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  neither 
publicly  by  stipulations  made  with  the  king  before  he  came 
over,  nor  privately  by  expectations  intimated  to  him  in  the 
communications  that  took  place  previous  to  the  Restoration. 

His  great  praise  was  his  advice  to  the  king  from  the  first 
to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  on  the  past  offences  of  his  sub- 
jects; but  even  this  advice,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  at  the 
time,  both  for  himself  and  the  sovereign,  the  best  policy;  as 
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the  soldien  and  offioen  who  had  dethroned  Chailea  I.  might 
have  heen  othei^wise  rendered  desperate. 

This  part  of  the  history  is  drawn  up  with  great  ability  by 
Hume.  It  may  be  read  in  ooiganction  with  the  parliamentary 
jNx>ceedings;  and  the  Journal  of  Whitelocke  now  contains 
more  passages  than  usual,  which,  however  short,  are  most 
valuable,  from  being  so  descriptive  of  the  times.  His  papers 
seem  to  have  been  burnt  l^  his  wife,  in  some  moment  of  veiy 
natural  alarm;  still  there  remains  the  Journal,  marked  occa- 
aionally  with  those  lively  touches  of  personal  obserration  and 
feeling  which  can  alone  be  given  by  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
Whitelocke  was  from  the  first  right  in  his  judgment;  he 
took  Fleetwood  aside,  predicted  the  conduct  of  Monk,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  either  immediately  vanquish  him  in 
the  field,  or  anticipate  him  in  an  accommodation  with  the 
young  king. 

Whitelocke's  Memorials  were  published  by  the  Earl  of 
Anglesea  in  1682.  He  took  considerable  libertieB  with  the 
MS.  Another  edition  was  published  in  1732,  which  restored 
many  important  passages  struck  out  by  the  earl;  and  hence 
the  different  price  of  the  two  editions,  ten  shiUiiigs  or  five 
guineas.  Hume  always  refers  to  the  old  or  truncated  edition. 
See  Disraeli,  page  144,  vol.  i  of  second  series  of  Curiosities 
of  Literature. 

The  representations  of  the  two  Eepublicans,  Ludlow  and 
Hutchinson,  are  also  now  more  than  ever  interesting. 

The  difi&culty  of  the  Republican  party  was  always  tihe  same 
and  always  unsurmountable.  They  never  could  attain  to 
power  without  the  support  of  the  army,  and  they  then  could 
never  retain  the  army  in  civil  obedience. 

But  the  ardour  with  which  they  pursued  their  republic  is 
very  remarkable,  and  it  seems  to  have  blinded  them  to  all  the 
interests  of  the  constitution,  and  of  themselves.  An  impor- 
tant distiivction  existed  in  their  opinions. 

Ludlow  was  prepared  to  borrow  assistance  £or  his  political 
jneasures  from  the  axm^« 
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Hutchinson's  republicanism  was  more  pure  and  intelligent ; 
he  always  considered  such  expedients  83  unlawful^  and  unfit 
to  be  resorted  to. 

We  follow,  therefore,  Hutchinson  to  his  retirement  with 
stronger  feelings  of  i*espect  than  Ludlow  to  his  exile. 

Having  now  passed  through  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell, 
the  speedy  fall  of  his  son,  and  the  failure  of  the  Republican 
party,  I  must  briefly  notice,  before  I  conclude  my  lecture,  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  Restoration. 

RESTORATION  OF  CHARLES  II. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  king,  as  public  opinion  is  ever  in 
extremes,  the  probability  was,  that  the  liberties  of  the  country 
would  have  been  laid  by  the  parliaments  at  the  feet  of  the 
monarch.  But  this  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said  of  the 
first  parliament — the  Convention  or  Restoration  parliament. 
They  sat  firom  May  to  the  end  of  the  year.  They  passed  an 
act,  or  rather  confirmed  an  act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  for 
taking  away  the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries,  together  with 
tenures  in  capite,  knights'  service,  tenures  in  purveyance. 
This  was  the  great  legislative  merit  of  the  Long  Parliament 
to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  lecture,  as  one  not  sufficiently 
noticed  by  historians.  I  must  again  refer  you  to  the  note 
book  on  the  table.  Thej  were  careful  of  grants  of  the  public 
money;  they  did  not  make  the  king  independent  of  the  parlia* 
ment,  either  by  the  revenue  which  they  fixed  upon  him,  or 
the  standing  foroe  which  they  suffered  to  remain ;  though,  in 
exchange  for  this  court  of  wards,  they  allowed  him  for  life, 
and  very  reasonably,  a  grant  of  particular  imposts  on  ale,  beer, 
and  other  liquors,  and  left  him  Monk's  regiment,  about  foiu: 
thousand  men,  which  were  not  disbanded,  a  standing  foroe, 
no  doubt,  that,  however  small,  was  still  a  precedent,  and  as 
such,  dangerous. 

I  stop  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that  the  question  of  a 
standing  army  is  very  different  in  different  situations  of  so- 
ciety.    Our  situation  now,  in  the  midst  of  our  large  manufac- 
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turing  towns  and  counties,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was 
in  certain  periods  of  our  history ;  our  Uberties,  that  is,  the 
rc;;u]ar  administration  of  the  laws  and  the  maintenance  of 
order,  can  now  only  be  secured  by  the  very  same  sort  of  force 
by  which  before  they  might  have  been  endangered. 

Now,  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  general  maxims  of 
the  constitution  were,  at  this  very  critical  period,  tolerably  pre- 
served, must  have  been  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  Presby- 
terians bad  been  elected  into  the  parliament :  an  important 
obligation  this,  which,  as  their  faults  are  remembered^  should 
not  bo  forgotten. 

The  king  and  parliament  met  and  parted  with  mutual 
expressions  of  kindness.  And  after  we  have  travelled  through 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war ;  through  all  the  ill-timed  perseve- 
rance of  the  one  party,  the  deplorable  cant  of  the  other,  and 
the  intolerance  of  all;  it  is  very  pleasing  to  us  to  hear  at  last 
the  parliament  claiming  to  themselves  the  title  of  the  ^'  heal- 
ing parliament :"  and  the  Chancellor  Clarendon,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  declaring  that  ''  the  king  was  a  suitor  to  them ; 
was  a  hearty  suitor;  that  they  would  join  with  him  in  restor- 
ing the  whole  nation  to  its  primitive  temper  and  integrity ; 
to  its  old  good  manner,  its  old  good  humour,  and  its  old  good 
nature." 

It  is  on  occasions  like  these  that  the  character  of  tins  mi- 
nister is  so  attractive  and  respectable.  It  is  understood  that, 
even  during  the  sitting  of  this  parliament^  he  dissuaded  the 
king  from  an  attempt  to  procure  an  independent  reyenue  for 
life.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  sufficiently  appears  that  he  never 
failed,  while  he  possessed  any  influence,  to  use  it  to  purposes 
the  most  noble,  by  recalUng  his  sovereign's  mind,  whenever  a 
fair  opportunity  oflfered,  to  those  gi-eat  principles  and  free 
maxims  of  the  English  constitution,  which,  as  the  chancellor's 
good  sense  and  bitter  experience  had  told  him,  were  not  only 
the  safeguard  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  the  best  se- 
curity of  the  crown. 

The  mind  of  the  chancellor  was  ardent;  and  when  the 
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punishment  of  the  Regicides  came  to  be  decided  upon,  his 
own  sufferings,  and  those  of  his  firat  unhappy  master,  made 
him,  and  still  more  the  court  and  the  lords,  but  too  much 
forget  the  recommendations  he  had  so  well  expressed  in  his 
speeches. 

The  trials  of  these  state  criminals  are  not  long,  and  must 
by  all  means  be  read.  Curious  particulars  are  mentioned  in 
them  respecting  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Charles,  and 
the  views  and  conduct  of  Cromwell  and  his  adherents.  But 
the  great  feature  of  the  whole  is,  the  frightful  enthusiasm  of 
these  misguided  men ;  frightful,  because  society  can  never  be 
considered  as  perfectly  safe,  since  human  nature  appears, 
from  instances  like  these,  capable  of  so  wide  a  departure  from 
all  sobriety  and  reason.  The  observation  of  Hume,  which 
from  him  might  be  at  first  suspected,  will  be  found  true: — 
"  That  no  saint  or  confessor  ever  went  to  martyrdom  with 
more  sure  confidence  of  heaven  than  was  expressed  by  these 
regicides  amid  the  terror  of  death." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Harrison  on  his  trial,  "  I  might  be  a  little 
mistaken ;  but  I  did  all  according  to  the  best  of  my  under- 
standing, desiring  to  make  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  his 
Holy  Scriptures  as  a  guide  to  me." — (320.)  "  I  have  followed 
not  my  own  judgment;  I  did  what  I  did  as  out  of  conscience 
to  the  Lord." 

"  I  say,"  cried  Carew,  another  of  the  regicides, "  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  that  what 
I  did  was  in  his  fear;  and  I  did  it  in  obedience  to  his  holy 
and  righteous  laws." 

"  I  take  God  to  witness,"  said  Scott, "  I  have  often,  be- 
cause it  was  spoken  well  of  by  some,  and  ill  by  others,  I  have 
by  prayers  and  tears  often  sought  the  Lord,  that,  if  there  were 
iniquity  in  it,  he  would  show  it  to  me." — (336.)  This  man,  in 
the  interval  which  passed  between  the  going  and  returning  of 
the  sledge,  that  was  first  to  take  his  fellow-suflferer  to  execu- 
tion and  afterwards  himself,  fell  asleep ! 

Of  all  spectacles,  the  most  alarming  to  a  reflecting  mind 
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is  the  feebleness  of  reason  to  oppose  religions  or  eyen  political 
enthusiasm.  It  is  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  it  is  men  of  edu- 
cation the  most  liberal,  of  talents  the  most  brilliant,  men  like 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  are  almost  equally  exposed  to  these 
fiital  eclipses  of  the  understanding.  Every  protection  that 
can  be  afforded  to  us  by  the  powers  of  reasoning  has  been 
offered  to  us  by  Locke  in  his  observations  on  enthusiasm. 
Practically,  there  seems  nothing  to  be  added,  in  the  way  of 
caution,  but  in  religion  never  to  lose  sight  of  morality;  and 
in  j)olitical  speculation,  never  to  depart  from  the  great  lead- 
ing forms  and  maxims  of  the  constitution. 

These  humble  principles,  however,  so  obvious  and  so  safe, 
are  soon  despised  by  men  of  ardent  temperament ;  and  it  is 
the  first  symptom  of  religious  or  political  enthusiasm  to  deny 
or  disregard  them. 

The  feelings  of  the  public  do  not  appear  to  have  been  out- 
raged by  the  horrid  mode  of  the  execution  of  these  regicides; 
and  as  they  would  be  so  at  the  present  day,  the  national  hu- 
manity must  be  considered  as  having  most  materially  im- 
proved :  an  indication  this  of  improvement  in  many  other 
important  points. 

With  respect  to  the  number  that  were  put  to  death,  the 
conclusion  is  on  the  whole,  considering  the  nature  of  these 
times  and  the  occasion,  tolerably  fevourable  to  the  court  and 
to  the  kingdom.  About  thirteen  were  executed ;  but  most 
of  the  regicides  lost  their  estates;  and  of  those  who  did  not 
fly,  many  were  kept  to  die  in  imprisonment,  and  very  im- 
proper cruelty  seems  here  to  have  been  exercised. 

Men  must,  no  doubt,  be  deterred  from  crimes  against  the 
state  by  positive  punishments;  but  the  more  complete  and 
wide  the  acts  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  are  made  in  national 
dissensions,  the  better.  The  rancour  of  contending  parties  is 
ihus  softened.  What  is  of  still  more  consequence,  the  returns 
to  peace  in  the  course  of  national  contests  are  afterwards  more 
practicable.  The  great  impediment  to  conciliation  is  always 
that  the  parties  daxe  not  trust  each  other. 
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He  who  draws  bis  sword  against  the  prince  must  throw 
away  the  scabbard.  The  steps  between  the  prisons  and  grayea 
of  princes  are  few.  lliese  maxims,  the  dreadful  itiftTims  of 
civil  dispute,  have  been  the  cause  of  more  misery  and  destruc- 
tion to  sovereigns  and  their  subjects  than  all  the  real  causes 
of  contention  that  ever  existed  between  them. 

The  history  of  our  country  during  these  wars  was  not 
defiled  by  those  maasacres,  assassinations,  proscriptions,  or, 
with  the  exception  of  the  execution  of  the  king,  with  those 
outrages  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious fury  in  other  countries  and  ages :  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  the  English  constitution,  which  could  have 
alone  infused  into  all  ranks  those  manly  feelings  which  are  so 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  honourable 
warfare ;  an  indirect  proof,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  consti- 
tution had  not  been  of  the  arbitrary  nature  that  was  by  some 
supposed. 

This  lecture  was  written  many  years  ago,  and  there  has 
been  lately  published  a  work  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Godwin. 
It  should  by  all  means  be  read;  it  is  always  interesting,  and 
sometimes  contains  anecdotes  and  passages  that  are  curious 
and  striking.  Godwin  is  always  a  powerful  writer,  and,  above 
all,  it  is  the  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Kepublicans. 

But,  on  the  whole,  in  these  volumes  of  Godwin  there  is  no 
sufl&cient  intimation  given  of  the  religious  hypocrisy  and 
cant  of  the  Presbyterians  first,  or  of  the  Independents  and 
Cromwell  after.  The  history  is  an  effort  in  favour  of  the  Ke- 
publicans of  those  times,  foimded  on  the  paramount  merit  of 
a  republic  at  all  times.  It  is  also  very  nearly  a  panegyric  of 
Cromwell ;  certainly  so,  as  far  as  regard  for  the  Republicans 
admitted. 

From  these  pages  it  may  be  collected  that  Charles  was 
never  sincere ;  that  is,  would  never  have  adhered  to  any  en- 
gagements if  he  could  have  helped  it;  that  the  Presbyterians 
sacrificed  everything  to  their  hatred  of  Episcopacy,  as  Charles 
did  his  love  of  it;  that  the  English  nation  was  never  suffi- 
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cicntly  republican  for  the  purposes  of  the  Independents; 
afterwards,  that  Cromwell  could  never  manage  Royalists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Republicans,  all  of  whom  united  against 
him. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  shown  how  Cromwell  contrived  to 
manage  those  whom  he  did  manage :  all  is  made  to  depend 
on  his  personal  powers  of  persuasion ;  but  it  is  plain  that  his 
was  an  unsucceaiful  usurpation  after  alL 
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CHABLES  II. 

Towards  the  close  of  my  last  lecture  I  alluded  to  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  the  Bestoration.  I  then  reminded  you  of  the 
remark  that  political  reasoners  have  always  made  on  occasions 
of  this  nature,  that,  as  mankind  are  ever  in  extremes,  their 
resistance  or  rebellion  no  sooner  ceases  and  changes  into 
obedience,  than  their  obedience  becomes  servility;  and  that 
such  renewals  of  an  ancient  government  form  an  epoch  of  all 
others  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a 
people. 

The  scenes  that  took  place  everywhere  in  the  metropolis 
and  through  the  kingdom,  during  the  first  stages  of  the 
Restoration,  certainly  confirmed  such  general  conclusions. 

To  a  certain  degree,  so  did  even  the  proceedings  of  the 
Restoration  parliament.  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  more 
care  was  taken  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject  by  the  House 
of  Commons  than  the  general  principles  of  human  nature 
would  have  led  us  to  expect;  and  this,  as  I  then  observed,  is 
an  important  merit  that  belongs  to  the  Presbyterians,  who 
constituted  so  large  a  portion  of  its  members,  particularly  to 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  judge  so  justly  celebrated. 

Hale  is  understood  not  to  have  been  wanting  to  his  coun- 
try at  this  memorable  period.  He  endeavoured  to  take  pro- 
per securities  for  the  constitution;  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  king  on  this  subject  before  he  was  finally 
restored;  but  all  proposals  of  this  kind  were  oveiTuled. 

You  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  observe  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed in  consequence  of  these  securities  not  having  been 
taken.     You  will  observe  the  conduct  of  the  king  through 
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*  Clarendon ;  but,  comparing  this  account  with  other  represen- 
tations, to  be  found  in  a  note  in  Harris's  Life  of  Charles  II., 
voL  i.  page  370,  on  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded  that  such 
property  as  had  been  torn  from  the  royal  party,  and  was  still 
in  any  very  visible  and  distinguishable  shape,  was  after  some 
delay  and  management  seized  upon  by  the  ^te  and  restored 
to  its  original  owners.  The  crown  lands,  for  instance,  the 
church  lands,  were  taken  from  those  who  had  purchased  and 
held  on  parliamentary  titles,  and  some  of  the  estates  of  the 
great  ^milies  were  recovered;  but  on  the  whole  the  good 
sense  and  legal  education  of  Clarendon,  and  the  natural  fears 
of  the  king  lest  his  throne  should  be  endangered,  concurred 
in  producing  the  acts  of  indemnity  and  oblivion.  These 
were  passed  in  the  Restoration  parliament,  and  immediately 
confirmed  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  By  these 
acts  men  seem  to  have  been  in  general  secured  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  estates  and  property,  as  they  then  stood,  with 
such  exceptions  as  I  have  alluded  to,  and  such  an  endless 
subject  of  contention  was  for  ever  put  to  rest. 

The  next  great  subject  was  one  of  even  more  difficulty,  the 
final  settlement  of  ttwB  church.  The  church  government  had 
become  Presbyterian;  was  it  to  remain  so?  Was  it  to  be 
modified  1  The  drcumstanoes  were  these.  In  En^kind  in- 
tolerance had  run,  as  in  other  countries,  its  natural  course; 
first,  between  the  Papists  and  Protestants,  as  you  will  see  in- 
Foxe's  Martyrs,  and  Dod's  Churdii  History.  The  Church  of 
England  under  Elizabeth  had  waged  war  also  with  the  Puri- 
tans, still  more  so  under  James  I.,  and  again,  yet  more  vio- 
lently, imder  the  direction  and  counmls  of  Charles  I.  and 
Laud. 

All  this  you  will  see  in  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans 
(you  will  easily  make  out  firom  the  pre&ces  what  the  chap- 
ters contain).  In  the  great  rebellion,  however,  it  had  hap- 
pened that  the  Presbyterians  had  established  themselves, 
and  they  persecuted  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  thek  turn.    On  this  head  Walker^s  Sufifcrings  of  the  Clergy 
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may  bo  consulted.  A  few  pages  of  the  work,  where  the 
author  gives  a  general  computation  of  the  numbers  who  suf- 
fered, and  a  few  more  where  he  describes  the  different  cases^ 
will  be  a  sad  and  sufficient  specimen  of  the  subject. 

Finally,  under  these  mutual  injuries  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  had  been  so  distressed  and  over- 
come, were  now  once  more  triumphant  by  the  event  of  the 
Restoration. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  when  the  final  settlement  of 
the  whole  awaited  the  direction  of  Clarendon. 

Now,  that  the  establishment  should  be  suffered  to  continue, 
as  it  then  stood,  to  continue  Presbyterian,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  chancellor  had  succeeded  to  the  controversial  opinions 
of  his  unfortunate  master,  Charles  I.  A  large  description  of 
laymen  and  divines  concurred  with  him,  all  like  himself,  long 
and  highly  exasperated  with  the  Presbyterians ;  and  the  king, 
in  the  meantime,  was,  in  secret,  chiefly  anxious,  that  in  the 
settlement  some  kindness  and  service  might  be  rendered  to 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

Clarendon  and  the  church  could  not  assent  to  those  theo- 
logical tenets  which  they  considered  as  false,  nor  could,  in 
like  manner,  the  Presbyterians  to  those  which  they  equally 
considered  as  unauthorised  by  the  Scriptures. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  was,  whether  all  mention  of 
the  points  in  dispute  could  not  be  omitted,  and  the  com- 
munion be  thus  made  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include 
both. 

This  measure  was  practicable,  for  the  Presbyterians  ob- 
jected not  to  the  lawfulness  of  an  establishment;  and  their 
differences  with  the  Church  of  England  related  chiefly,  in 
doctrine,  to  the  particular  point  of  the  apostolic  origin  of 
episcopacy;  and  in  discipline,  to  some  few  others  of  ceremony; 
such  as  the  wearing  of  the  surplice,  and  the  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  relics  of  Popery,  as  they  conceived;  points 
which,  whether  in  themselves  important  or  not,  became  im- 
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portanfc  to  the  inferior  sect  if  the  superior  sect  insisted  upon 
them,'  and  if  they  were  not  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
question  therefore  was,  whether  points  of  ceremony  at  least 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  Clarendon  and  the 
Church  of  England. 

No  adjustment  of  the  kind,  however,  took  place.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  no  men  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  prevail 
upon  themselves  to  adopt  a  system  of  comprehension,  who 
had  it  in  tfieir  power  to  do  otherwise :  they  cannot  bear  to 
omit  in  silence,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  on  the  principles  of 
benevolence  and  policy,  those  points  which  they  find  dis- 
puted; they  are  rather  urged  the  more,  on  that  account,  to 
establish  what  they  believe  to  be  the  doctrines  of  truth.  The 
love  of  truth,  and  impatience  of  opposition,  in  this  manner 
become  passions  that  inflame  each  other,  and  not  only  in 
those  who  impose  the  law,  but  in  those  who  are  to  receive  it, 
in  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  superior  sect.  Vain,  in  the 
meantime,  are  the  convocations,  and  conferences,  and  discus- 
sions of  theologians ;  and  therefore  the  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  questions  of  this  nature  have  always  been  determined, 
very  disgracefully  to  mankind,  merely  by  the  opinions  of  the 
strongest  sect. 

In  this  instance  the  Presbyterians,  as  they  were  the  infe- 
rior sect>  pressed  hard  for  a  comprehension ;  but  their  hopes 
had  gradually  clouded  over  after  the  restoration  of  the  king. 
Conferences  were  appointed  between  their  divines  and  those 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  may  be  judged  of,  by  those 
who  pursue  this  subject,  through  Neal,  Baxter,  and  other 
writers;  but  all  to  no  pui-pose,  and  the  act  of  uniformity  was 
at  length  passed ;  the  terms  of  which  turned  out  to  be  such, 
that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  could  not  conscientiously 
conform.  Two  thousand  of  them,  on  the  day  appointed  for 
their  final  decision,  threw  up  their  livings;  a  memorable 
sacrifice,  no  doubt,  to  principle,  after  all  that  can  be  said, 
and  that  has  been  said,  not  very  liberally,  to  explain  away 
its  merit 

II 
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Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  history  of  his  life,  gives  a  full 
account  of  this  great  measure,  and  of  all  the  acts  of  his  very 
important  administration.  Most  of  this  history  of  his  life  is 
extremely  interesting,  this  part  particularly.  But  along  with 
this  account  in  Clarendon,  the  work  of  Neal  should  be  con- 
sidered :  part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  chapters  of  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume, 
should  be  very  attentively  read.  They  are  not  long,  and  with 
Clarendon,  wUl  be  sufficient.  But  Burnet  may  ift  afterwards 
referred  to. 

Since  these  passing  observations  were  written,  the  Con- 
stitutional History  of  Mr.  Hallam  has  appeared^  where 
the  whole  subject  is  very  ably  and  impartially  presented 
to  the  reflection  of  the  reader,  and  must  by  all  means  be 
read. 

When  the  student  has  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  ought  once  more  to  consider  the  short,  but  important 
declaration  of  the  king  from  Breda ;  and  again,  his  declaration 
after  he  was  restored,  in  October,  1660,  when  enough  was 
promised  for  the  reconcilement  of  the  moderate  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  nothing  more  could  have  been  expected,  if  it  had 
been  flEuthfully  executed. 

It  will  scarcely  be  thought  that  Clarendon  and  the  court 
"were  sufficiently  observant  of  the  pledges  they  had  there 
given :  all  the  real  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  king's  promises 
were  violated.  Clai^endon's  excuse  is  not  sufficient:  it  is 
that  these  promises  were  expressly  declared,  subject  to  such 
limitations,  exceptions,  and  modifications,  as  the  parliament 
should  afterwards  make.  But  the  acts  of  parliament  must 
necessarily  be  considered,  in  this  case,  as  those  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers ;  and  a  splendi(J  opportunity  was  lost,  firsts 
of  making  a  benign  and  wise  effort  for  avoiding  penal  sta- 
tutes, and  allaying  religious  differences,  by  a  scheme  of  com- 
prehension; secondly,  of  exemplifying  the  high  honour  and 
integrity  of  men  in  exalted  stations,  and  the  solidity,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  of  public  engagements. 
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The  reign  of  Charles  may  be  divided  into  two  intervals,  by 
the  disgrace  of  Clarendon. 

The  first  part  we  have  now  slightly  touched  upon ;  and  my 
hearers  must  be  referred  to  Clarendon's  own  lile,  and  the 
details  of  the  regular  historians^  Burnet^  and  Hume,  and 
Eapin,  for  proper  information. 

We  must  now  turn  to  consider  the  second  interval  of  the 
reign ;  that  which  begins  after  the  disgrace  of  Clarendon. 

Some  time  after  the  fall  of  this  constitutional  and  upright, 
though  not  blameless  minister,  his  merits  were  fully  attested, 
by  the  dreadful  altercations  that  took  place  in  the  counsels 
of  the  sovereign. 

The  reader  instantly  perceives,  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  celebrated  ministiy  called  the  Cabal,  to  the  end  of 
Charles's  reign,  that  the  most  important  struggle  is  still 
carrying  on  between  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of 
the  people;  and  that  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  but  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  the  great  rebellion  in  the  time  of  his  father. 

It  is  obvious,  through  the  whole  of  this  latter  period  of  the 
reign,  that  the  interests  of  Europe  are  as  much  abandoned  by 
the  court,  as  is  all  care  of  the  liberties  of  England* 

Abroad  and  at  home,  the  reader's  sympathies  are  excited; 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  is  seen,  determined  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Dutch  republic  and  of  every  power  that  can 
be  opposed  to  its  injustice ;  while  Charles,  far  from  assisting 
the  Dutch,  seems  rather  engaged  in  an  equally  unprincipled 
enterprise  against  the  constitution  of  his  own  country,  and 
against  everything  that  can  be  an  impediment  to  his  expen- 
sive profligacy. 

The  subject  then  of  the  second  part  of  the  reign,  the  era 
which  succeeded  the  disgrace  of  Clarendon,  is  the  corruption 
of  Charles,  his  connection  with  Louis  XIV.,  his  designs 
against  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  this  country,  by 
means  of  Louis's  assistance, — these  are  the  points  to  which 
your  attention  must  be  directed ;  these  designs  were  conti* 
nued  all  through  the  reign,  and  I  know  not  how  better  to 
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attract  your  curiosity  to  this  part  of  the  reign,  or  better  to 
allude  to  the  connection  that  existed  between  the  two 
monarchs  for  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  Holland 
and  of  England,  than  by  describing  to  you  the  books  and 
documents  which,  when  you  come  to  examine  the  reign, 
will  necessarily  claim  your  perusal. 

This,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  to  do.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  not  much  can  be  comprehended  of 
the  secret  and  real  history  of  the  period  that  succeeded  the 
administration  of  Clarendon  from  the  debates  in  the  houses ; 
they  must  be  read,  but  they  seiTC  rather  to  illustrate  the 
representations  of  the  historians,  than  to  form  themselves 
the  materials  of  history. 

The  work  of  Burnet  is  to  be  perused;  the  reader  will 
then  perceive  in  what  colours  the  scene  appeared  to  a  sensi> 
ble,  upright,  and  very  active  observer,  living  at  the  time. 
An  accoimt  of  this  kind  is  always  quoted  by  subsequent 
historians,  and  has  an  interest  and  importance  which  the 
reader  will  soon  feel  as  he  proceeds,  and  which  cannot  be 
well  described. 

After  considering  the  pages  of  Biunet,  I  would  ask  the 
student,  whether  his  general  conclusion  is  not  this,  that  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  was  a  conflict 
between  the  crown  and  people,  originating  in  the  profligacy 
of  the  king ;  which,  requiring  larger  supplies  of  money  than 
the  commons  could  or  ought  to  grant,  urged  him  on  to  the 
most  desperate  attempts  and  practices  against  the  constitu- 
tion, rather  than  deny  himself  the  gratification  of  his  vices, 
and  that  it  is  even  very  probable,  upon  the  face  of  Burnet's 
account,  firom  the  nature  of  a  licentious  character  like  this, 
that  he  descended  to  the  meanness  and  criminality  of  re- 
ceiving money  from  Louis,  under  some  disguise  or  other; 
sometimes  that  he  might  consent  to  assist,  and  sometimes 
that  he  might  not  impede,  that  monarch's  unprincipled  en- 
terprises on  the  continent.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  would 
be  the  general  conclusion^  deducible  from  the  acknowledged 
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facts  of  the  times,  though  not  the  slightest  assistance  could 
be  obtained  from  any  private  memorials,  or  confidential 
documents  whatever ;  and  this  remark  I  may  have  occasion 
to  recall  to  your  remembrance  hereafter. 

After  Burnet  we  may  turn  to  Hume,  and  read  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  debates  in  the  houses.  Nothing  can 
be  more  attractive,  nothing  can  more  strongly  exemplify  the 
charms  and  the  merits  of  his  seductive  pages,  than  his  Life 
of  Charles  II.  Ready,  however,  as  every  reader  will  natu- 
rally be,  to  give  his  confidence  to  so  masterly  a  writer,  he 
cannot  but  perceive  that  the  character  of  Charles  II.,  as 
given  by  the  historian,  reflects  not  to  his  mind  the  true 
image  of  the  original;  but  resembles  rather  one  of  those 
portraits  which  we  so  often  see  presented  to  us  by  the  skill 
of  a  superior  artist,  where  every  grace  and  beauty,  that  can 
consist  with  the  likeness,  is  transferred  to  the  canvas,  while 
every  the  most  inherent  deformity  or  defect  is  withdi'awn  or 
disguised. 

It  had  not  escaped  the  most  ordinary  politicians  in  the 
time  of  Charles,  that  there  must  have  been  some  secret 
alliance  between  the  king  and  Louis.  It  was  indeed  known 
as  a  fact  to  some  of  the  popular  leaders;  proofs  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  Charles  were  at  last  produced,  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  became  the  apparent  cause  of  Danby's 
impeachment.  All  the  political  writers  of  this  period 
evidently  suppose,  that  not  only  the  House  of  Commons 
was  bribed  by  the  king,  but  the  court  itself  by  France.  In 
the  fourth  page  of  the  eighth  volume  of  Hume,  there  is  a 
remarkable  passage,  in  which  he  says,  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  (though  there  remains  no 
direct  evidence  of  it),  that  a  formal  plan  was  laid  for  chang- 
ing the  religion  and  subverting  the  constitution  of  England, 
and  that  the  king  and  the  mini^try  (the  Cabal)  were  in 
reality  conspirators  against  the  people. 

But  after  his  sagacity  and  good  sense  had  dragged  him 
into  this  conclusion,  he  made  inquiries  in  France  during  his 
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residence  there,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  that  direct  evi- 
dence which  he  had  not  supposed  in  evidence.  This  evi- 
dence was  found  in  some  MS.  volumes  kept  in  the  Scotch 
college  at  Paris,  and  which  Mr.  Hume  was  permitted  to 
peruse.  These  MS.  volumes  were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  journal  written  hy  James  II.  in  his  own  hand,  of  his  own 
life,  during  the  most  critical  period  of  our  history. 

From  such  a  treasure  as  this,  it  is  a  matter  to  he  lamented, 
and  indeed  deserving  of  extreme  surprise,  that  such  an  his- 
torian as  Hume  did  no  more  than  produce  a  single  extract. 
This  extract  was  important,  hut  it  might  siirely  have  heen 
conceived,  that  such  MSS.  would  have  opened  a  houudless 
field  of  ohservation  to  one  who  was  so  capahle  of  remark- 
ing on  human  character  and  political  events.  But  on  some 
account  or  other,  not  explained  (and  which  I  think  cannot 
he  explained  favourahly  to  Hume),  he  contented  himself 
with  adding  to  his  history  a  single  note,  and  nothing  more. 

There  is  yet  again  in  Mr.  Hume^s  History  a  second  note 
on  this  reign  of  Charles  (page  206),  which  deserves  our 
attention;  this  second  note  is  drawn  from  another  source, 
not  from  the  papers  or  Life  of  James  II.,  hut  the  papers  of 
Barillon,  who  was  the  French  ambassador  at  the  time. 

Charles,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  dismissed  his  par- 
liament (says  Mr.  Hume  in  his  text),  and  determined  to 
govern  by  prerogative  alone;  whether  any  money  (he  con- 
tinues) was  now  remitted  to  England,  we  do  not  certainly 
know,  but  we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  king's  necessities 
were  in  some  degree  relieved  by  France.  And  then  follows  a 
note,  the  note  I  now  allude  to,  in  which  he  gives  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  letters  of  Barillon,  containing  an  account  of 
a  regular  agreement  verbally  entered  into,  between  Charles 
and  Louis,  where  good  services  are  promised  by  the  one  and 
money  by  the  other,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  putting 
his  Britannic  majesty  out  of  the  reach  of  all  constraint^ 
from  his  parliament,  which  could  interfere  with  his  new 
engagements  with  Louis. 
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This  curious  treaty  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Hume 
whiJe  in  France,  and  by  him  to  the  public;  but  Mr.  Hume 
gives  no  account  of  any  further  attempt  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  dispatches  for  the  French  ambassador, 
which  it  was  howeva:  evident  would  unveil,  wherever  they 
could  be  inspected,  the  most  curious  scenes  of  intrigue  and 
corruption.  Hume  himself  thought  them  important,  as  ap- 
pears by  one  of  his  letters  to  Robertson. 

After  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hume,  we  may  turn  to  the  Life 
of  Charles  II.  by  Harris.  The  notes  are  full  of  information 
and  of  particulars  which  the  reader  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  from  their  original  sources,  nor  indeed  of 
readily  finding  in  any  other  manner. 

The  connection  of  Charles  with  France,  and  the  dishonour^ 
able  nature  of  it,  was  sufficiently  clear  to  this  diligent  inves* 
tigator  from  the  common  authorities ;  but  in  his  note  (page 
228,  vol.  ii.),  he  extracts  a  passage  ^'from  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  a  friend,  who  had  that  morning  heard  read  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman,  who,  while  in  France,  had  been  permitted 
to  see  the  memoirs  of  King  James;"  his  account  is  the  same 
as  Hume's.  And  now  it  is  observable  enough,  that  there  is 
a  passage  in  Voltaire's  History  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  Harris 
quotes,  and  which  tells  the  reader  in  a  few  simple  words 
everything  which  he  can  desire  to  know  on  this  subject,  and 
the  sum  and  substance  of  everything  that  there  is  to  be 
known.  "  Louis,"  says  Voltaire,  writing  this  long  before  the 
publication  of  Dalrymple's  History,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
mention,  "  designed  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Coimtries,  which 
he  intended  to  commence  with  that  of  Holland;  but  Eng- 
land was  to  be  detached Louis  did  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  engage  Charles  II.  in  his  designs;  his  passion  was 
to  enjoy  his  pleasures.  Louis,  who  to  have  money  needed 
only  to  speak,  promised  a  great  sum  to  Charles,  who  could 
never  get  any  without  the  sense  of  his  parliament.  The 
secret  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  kings  was"  ..... 
**  Charles  signed  everything  Louis  desired,"  &c, :  and  then 
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the  treaty  is  given^  with  the  addition  of  some  material  cir- 
cumstances. Such  is  the  important  information  g^ven  by 
Voltaire. 

But  Voltaire  is  a  writer  who,  on  account  of  his  universality, 
his  liveliness,  and  his  known  misrepresentations  on  sacred 
subjects,  is  never  believed  on  any  other,  further  than  he  is 
seen ;  or  rather,  as  he  never  intimates,  which  he  ought  always 
to  have  done,  his  authorities,  every  one  believes  as  much  of 
his  historical  accounts,  or  as  little,  as  he  thinks  proper. 

The  corruption  therefore  of  Charles,  and  his  conspiracy 
against  his  people,  was  an  historical  fact  very  fEurly  made 
out,  when  Mr.  Macpherson  repaired  to  Paris;  an  author  not 
a  little  celebrated  in  the  literary  world  (the  author  or  editor 
of  Ossian),  one  who  co\ild  find  MSS.  or  make  them,  produce 
or  withhold  them,  and  in  short,  as  it  was  imderstood,  proceed 
with  equal  rapidity  and  success  with  them  or  without  them. 
Two  quarto  volumes  could  not  fail  to  be  the  consequence  of 
this  journey;  the  memoirs  of  King  James  could  not  possibly 
escape  him;  and  the  readers  of  histoiy  were  at  last  gratified 
with  extracts  from  this  interesting  performance,  and  with  a 
regular  work,  entitled  ''Original  Papers,  containing  the  Secret 
History  of  Great  Britain,*'  &c. 

But  when  we  come  to  open  the  volumes  of  Macpherson, 
we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  be  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the 
introduction :  Macpherson  tells  his  story,  but  not  with  sim- 
plicity ;  while  simplicity,  detail,  minuteness,  are,  on  occasions 
like  this,  not  only  the  best  test  in  point  of  literary  composi- 
tion, but  indispensably  necessary ;  for  what  the  reader  ought 
to  know,  and  all  that  he  desires  to  know,  is  the  exact  autho- 
rity on  which  he  is  left  to  depend.  When,  in  the  next  place, 
the  papers  themselves  are  consulted,  they  seem  not  a  journal 
written  by  the  king  himself  in  the  first  person,  but  a  narra- 
tive where  he  appears  in  the  third  (this  however  might  have 
been  the  king's  mode  of  writing,  and  is  not  decisive) :  but  it 
is  soon  observable  that  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  is  mentioned 
by  that  name,  when  the  period  of  which  the  writer  speaks  is 
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nine  years  and  a  half  before  the  title  was  conferred  upon 
h(^T;  80  that  the  journal,  or  narrative,  evidently  was  not 
written  while  the  events  it  alludes  to  were  taking  place,  but 
long  after;  it  therefore  comes  not  warm  from  the  heart,  has 
nothing  in  it  of  that  impremeditated  statement,  exhibits  none 
of  those  prompt  and  genuine  impressions  of  the  moment, 
which  are  the  great  delight  and  study  of  the  philosopher  and 
historian,  whenever  they  can  be  surveyed,  and  is  therefore  at 
all  events  not  as  valuable  as  might  have  been  expected. 

In  the  extracts  furnished  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  little  com- 
ment can  be  found  on  what  are  known  to  be  the  most  critical 
points  of  the  history  of  the  times;  and  on  the  whole,  as  far 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  is  concerned,  the  reader  is  extremely 
disappointed  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner,  in  the  author 
and  in  the  editor  of  this  journal  or  narrative,  as  exhibited  by 
Macpherson. 

But  these  memoirs  of  King  James  were  destined  to  meet 
with  one  inquirer  more.  The  late  Mr.  Fox  having  formed  a 
serious  design  of  writing  a  more  faithful  account  than  ha 
conceived  had  as  yet  been  given  of  the  great  era  in  our  his- 
tory— ^the  Revolution  in  1688 — ^repaired,  as  Mr.  Macpherson 
had  done,  to  Paris;  and  the  journal  of  King  James  was,  of 
course,  one  of  the  objects  which  occupied  his  attention.  The 
history  of  his  researches  is  contained  in  Lord  Holland's  Pre- 
face to  Mr.  Fox's  posthumous  work.  From  this  it  appears 
that  there  was  deposited  in  the  Scotch  college  not  only  an 
original  journal  by  King  James,  but  a  narrative  compiled 
from  it,  either  by  the  younger  Dryden,  or  one  of  the  supe- 
riors of  the  society;  and  that  it  is  the  narrative  from  which 
extracts  have  been  taken  by  Macpherson,  not  the  journal. 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Laing,  that  he 
had  made  out  that  Macpherson  never  saw  the  journal.  And, 
on  turning  to  Macpherson's  introduction,  the  student  will 
find  that,  though  this  skilful  artist  leads  his  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  he  saw  this  journal  and  copied  it,  still  that  he  no- 
where exactly  says  that  he  ever  did  see  it;  and  his  not  having 
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done  80,  and  his  wishing  to  be  thought  to  have  done  so,  has 
given  rise  to  that  want  of  simplicity  in  his  statement  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  and  of  which  the  necessity  in  all 
such  prefaces  is  thus  rendered  more  than  ever  apparent 

The  £Eite  of  the  original  journal  is  curious :  it  was  burnt 
from  terror  under  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  when 
anything  connected  with  royalty,  it  was  supposed,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  possessor.  The  narrative  is  still  safe,  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Cameron  of  Edinburgh. 

Since  I  wrote  the  last  paragraph,  another  copy  of  the  nar- 
rative has  been  piurchased  in  Italy.  It  was  published  by  the 
direction  of  the  present  king.  [George  IV.]  when  he  was  re- 
gent :  and  his  merits  were  very  great  in  first  procuring  these 
papers,  and  in  suffering  them  afterwards  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  public.  The  Life  of  James  II.  by  Dr. 
James  Stainer  Clarke,  is  the  title  of  the  book.  An  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Beriew  will  give  you  all  proper  information. 

But  another  publication  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned, 
which  deservedly  excited  th&  attention  of  the  public  on  its 
first  appearance,  and  which  must  always  be  examined  with 
great  care  by  every  inquirer  into  the  constitutional  history  of 
England — the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dalrymple. 
You  may  remember  that  I  have  already  mentioned  a  note  in 
Mr.  Hume's  history,  founded  on  Barillon's  Dispatches. 

This  note  showed  clearly  the  importance  of  these  Dis- 
patches of  the  French  ambassador.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  ob- 
tained permission  fi*om  the  French  government  to  examine 
these  Dispatches,  and  the  second  volume  contains  the  result 
of  his  researches. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  some  general  notion  of  the 
nature  of  these  original  materials,  furnished  by  Macpherson 
in  the  first  place;  by  these  Stuart  papers  in  the  second;  and 
by  Sir  John  Dalrymple  in  the  third. 

I  have  already  mentioned  why  the  papers  of  Macpherson 
neither  are  nor  could  be  so  interesting  as  might  have  been 
^xpected^  since  it  is  not  the  king's  own  journal  that  the 
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extracts  are  drawn  from,  but  the  narrative  which  was  itself 
made  out  of  the  journal. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  that  some  curious  particulars  should 
not  find  their  way  even  into  a  document  like  this.  We  see, 
for  instance,  Clarendon  censured  by  James  for  not  having 
made  the  crown  more  independent  of  the  commons  in  point 
of  revenue;  for  not  repealing  the  destructive  laws  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  &c. 

Opposition  to  the  court  is  always  considered  by  James, 
then  Duke  of  York,  as,  of  course,  ^tion  and  republicanism. 
Page  50,  an  account  of  the  celebrated  treaty  with  France, 
mentioned  by  Himie,  is  to  be  foimd ;  it  is  mentioned  more 
than  once  with  some  important  particulars, — 54.  80.  The 
ministers,  it  is  said,  contrived  a  marriage  between  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Princess  Mary,  to  pacify  the  parliament, 
James  against  it.  And  on  the  most  important  struggle  of  the 
reign,  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  there  are  these  words — (111): 
"Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  ablest  of  the  republican  party, 
said  that  if  a  bill  of  limitations  was  once  got,  they  should 
from  that  moment  think  themselves  secure  of  a  republic;" 
and  these  words  are  subjoined,  "  So  the  king  judged." 

Now  the  answer  which  the  king  always  made  to  the  popu- 
lar leaders,  when  they  pressed  for  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  thi'one,  was  this — "  That  he  would  not  ex- 
clude him,  but  would  grant  any  limitations  that  could  be 
thought  necessary." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  this  extract,  that  the  king  was 
not  sincere  when  he  offered  limitations;  for  he  could  have 
offered  nothing  sincerely  which  he  judged  would  lead  to  a 
republic. 

(117.)  "The  House  of  Commons,"  says  the  Duke,  "re- 
solved, at  some  of  their  cabals,  to  begin  with  a  Bill  of  Exclu- 
sion ;  either  that,  or  a  bill  of  limitation,  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  It  would  serve  likewise  for  a  pre- 
cedent to  meddle  with  the  succession  on  all  occasions,  and 
make  monarchy  elective." 
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1  jnge  131,  is  mentioDoii  the  curious  ngrccmont  bctwasH'  1 
is  and  Charles,  quoted  finui  Biirilloii  by  Hume. 
I's  DMcasitiea,"  BajH  the  MS.,  "forced  him  to  a  privaW 
ty  with  France.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  a  quarter  were 
terma,"  Sets. 

here  is  r  curious  description  of  ShafteBbary,  and  of  the 
!'s  death,  and  of  his  coofonoity  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
jion:  and,  on  die  whole,  the  duke  appears  as  bigoted  in 
i-eligion,  and  as  arbitrary  ia  his  political  opinions,  as 
ht  have  been  expected. 

now  allude,  secondly,  to  the  Stuart  Pupara.  Macpherson's 
k  is  now  not  a  little  Bupersoded  by  tbo  Stuart  Papers, 
;  have  been  published— the  Lifo  of  Jamea  II.  by  J.  S. 
rke.  The  same  conclusions,  however,  may  be  drawn  from 
whole,  and  from  every  part  of  these  Stuart  Papei-a  In- 
1,  this  is  the  most  impoitant  point  of  view  in  which  they 
be  placed;  they  will  iu  oveij  other  respect  disappoint 
.  liey  are  a  life  of  James,  and  yet  there  ia  little  or  no- 
ig  said. of  the  civil  war,  or  of  tlio  Restoration,  or  of  any 
jr  particulars,  to  which  your  curiosity  would  naturally  be 
cted.  Much  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  that  part  of 
duke's  life  that  was  passed  on  the  continent  But  these 
srs  are  still  perfectly  valuable,  because  they  everywhere 
ftrm  the  reasonings,  and  justify  the  opinions,  that  have 
1  formed  by  historians  and  statesmen,  on  the  critical 
.cs  of  these  times,  the  corruption  of  Charles,  the  bigoted 
arbitrary  nature  of  James,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Eevo- 
onof  1688. 

Vise  and  good  men  have  not  been  at  all  deceived,  as  it 
ow  evident  from  those  papers.  They  vary,  however,  much 
heir  importance  in  different  places;  and  if  you  will  only 
i  well  at  the  margin,  and  consider  the  subject-matter  of 
page  before  you,  you  will  easily  separate  what  is  trifiiog 
u  what  is  instructive,  and  in  this  manner  find  it  an  easy 
I  even  short  task,  to  read  these  two  quarto  volumes,  lai^e 
;liey  may  appear. 
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And  now,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  point  of  some 
literary  curiosity  at  least,  to  determine  what  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Macpherson,  when  he  went  to  the  Scotch  college. 
In  the  work  he  has  given  to  the  public,  whole  paragraphs 
appear,  verbatim,  as  they  now  appear  in  these  Stuart  Papers. 
In  general,  the  extracts  given  by  Macpherson  are  abridged 
from  the  Stuart  Papers. 

You  may  easily  compare  the  corresponding  passages  in  the 
two  works. 

But  there  are  passages  in  Macpherson  that  I  do  not  see  in 
these  Stuart  Papers;  they  are  taken  from  Carte  and  others. 
Whence  they  were  originally  derived  by  Carte  and  others,  is 
not  very  clear.  Carte  was  a  Jacobite,  left  his  papers  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  Macpherson  availed  himself 
of  them.  These  matters  are,  however,  of  less  importance, 
now  that  we  have  got  in  the  Stuart  Papers,  an  authentic  docu- 
ment containing  always  the  sentiments  and  views  either  of 
James  himself,  or  of  those  who  were  in  his  court  and  in  his 
confidence,  and  who  had,  therefore,  the  same  opinions  with' 
himself. 

But  the  character  of  Macpherson  seems  at  an  end.  He 
endeavoured  to  deceive  the  public,  and  to  make  them  believe, 
that  the  extracts  he  gave  were  from  the  king's  oton^oumsl; 
this  they  were  not.  He  never  saw  the  journal,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned.  He  made  extracts  frx>m  the  Stuart  Papers 
and  additions  from  those  of  Carte. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  general  specimen  of  the  informa- 
tion which  you  may  derive  from  the  work  of  Dairy  mple.  I 
will  endeavour  to  exhibit  to  you  their  references  to  a  few  of 
the  more  striking  particulars  of  the  reign.  It  appears  from 
these  papers,  that  Charles  made  a  treaty  with  the  French 
king,  to  which  only  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  Cabal 
was  privy.  Lord  Arlington  and  Lord  Clifford,  not  Shaftesbury, 
Buckingham,  and  Lauderdale.  Charles  was  to  get  200,000 
for  declaring  himseli  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  to  receive 
£800,000  per  annum  during  the  Dutch  war,  and  was  to  be 
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assisted  with  troops  if  his  subjects  rebelled,  which  was  called 
*' being  engaged  in  domestic  wars;**  but,  as  Louis  only  meant 
to  seize  upon  the  Low  Countries,  and  destroy  Holland,  and 
cared  not  for  Charles  or  his  concerns,  any  further  than  they 
could  be  made  subservient  to  his  own,  it  was  next  the  effort 
of  the  French  ministry  to  persuade  Charles  to  begin  with  a 
war  in  Holland,  and  to  postpone  his  domestic  plans  till  the 
successful  termination  of  the  enterprise  on  the  continent 
This  duplicity  the  Duke  of  York  saw  through,  and  remon- 
strated, but  in  vaiiL  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  sent  over 
by  Louis  with  a  French  mistress,  and  it  was  soon  agreed  by 
Charles,  that  the  treaty  should  be  executed  in  the  order  that 
the  French  monarch  wished;  that  is^  that  Holland  should  be 
destroyed  in  the  first  place. 

A  second  treaty  was  then  concluded,  to  which  the  Protes- 
tant part  of  the  Cabal  was  made  privy,  though  they  had  not 
been  to  the  first  treaty.  The  second  was  to  the  same  purport 
as  the  first,  but  with  one  important  omission— the  king's  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This 
last  treaty,  whenever  alluded  to  by  the  king  and  the  duke  in 
their  communications  with  each  other,  went  under  the  name 
of  the  Sham  Treaty;  and  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury,  who 
thought  themselves,  no  doubts  the  first  men  of  talents  at  the 
time,  were,  on  this  occasion,  as  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
first  treaty,  the  dupes  of  their  sovereign. 

The  reasonings  on  which  the  king  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador proceeded  are  ciirious. 

"  Tell  your  people,"  says  Barillon  (68),  "  that  you  will 
get  their  trade  fjx>m  the  Dutch,"  who  were  represented  as 
insatiably  greedy :  "  the  merchants  will  be  satisfied  with  this 
commercial  reason;  your  brave  ofl&cers  and  soldiers  will  be 
occupied  with  the  war  in  Holland;  the  secretaries  will  be  in 
good  humour  with  you,  for  the  toleration  you  are  to  grant 
them;  your  coimcil  are  already  committed,  they  will  do  their 
duty  to  you ;  they  will  keep  those  of  the  parliament  to  it 
with  whom  they  have  credit ;  you  may  then,  in  the  midst  of 
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a  successful  war  with  Holland,  declare  yourself  a  Catholic, 
there  will  be  no  grounds  to  fear/'  &c.  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  plots  and  projects,  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  over 
from  Holland,  probably  to  make  out  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  late  visit  from  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  journeys 
of  Buckingham  to  Paris,  &c. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  was  there- 
fore now  to  be  practised  upon  :  but  the  French  ambassador 
writes  to  Louis,  ^  that  Charles  had  found  him  such  a  pas- 
sionate Dutchman  and  Protestant,  that  nothing  could  be 
made  of  him.** 

And  now  begins  a  pleasant  consultation,  whether  the  par- 
liament should  be  assembled.  "  No,"  says  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  "  no,"  says  the  Duke  of  York  ;  "  do  not  call  them 
till  we  are  successful  in  Holland,  and  till  we  can  obtain  by 
force  what  we  cannot  by  mildness." — (80.) 

We  have  next  notifications  from  the  French  ambassador  to 
Louis,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  disposed  of  what  he 
calls  ''  the  marks  of  the  king's  esteem  and  distinction ; "  i.  e, 
the  French  bribes  to  Charles's  ministers.  And  in  this  manner, 
it  seems,  were  to  be  intrigued  away,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  profligacy  of  one  monarch,  and  the  ambition  of  another, 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  the  existence  of  the  republic  of 
Holland. 

You  will  now,  I  conceive,  be  fully  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  general  tenor  of  these  original  documents,  and  their  con- 
nexions with  the  history  of  the  reign. 

The  transactions  of  the  reign  (as  I  have  already  observed) 
I  cannot  further  allude  to ;  and  such  extracts  as  I  have  given, 
and  such  references  as  I  have  made  to  different  books  and 
papers,  must  be  considered  as  the  only  allusions  I  can  make 
to  the  particulars  of  the  reign  after  the  disgrace  of  Claren- 
don, and  before  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  exclusionists  claim 
our  attention. 

But  there  is  one  transaction  so  remarkable,  that  I  may 
select  it  from  the  rest,  and  allude  to  it  more  distinctly ;  this 
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is  the  kii3g*8  declaration  on  ecclesiastical  affairs — the  declara- 
tion that  brought  the  struggle  between  Charles  II.  and  the 
virtuous  part  of  the  parliament  and  natiou  to  a  sort  of  crisis. 

After  alluding  to  this  singular  affair^  and  once  more  to  a 
few  passages  in  Barillon*s  Dispatches,  I  shall  conclude. 

It  is  probable  that  Charles  cared  as  little  for  what  Louis 
called  his  glory^  as  Louis  did  for  Charles's  authority  over  his 
subjects.  But  Charles  hated  the  Dutch,  and  he  hated  his 
parliaments,  as  he  did  everything  that  was  an  impediment  to 
his  own  vicious  indulgences ;  so  he  was  sincerely  desirous  to 
be  arbitrary,  that  he  might  have  money  without  either  the 
trouble  of  asking  for  it^  or  the  inconvenience  of  accounting 
for  it 

Depending;  therefore,  on  the  assistance  of  Louis  and  his 
own  ministry,  he  hesitated  not  to  undertake  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  system  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  he  began  by 
publishing  a  declaration  of  indulgence  to  nonconfoi-mists.  It 
is  now  very  important  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  this  occasion.  We  cannot  but  be  taught 
how  necessary  it  is  for  that  house,  and  for  all  Englishmen,  to 
be  scrupulously  faithful  to  the  great  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, whenever  they  appear  to  be  in  the  least  disturbed. 

The  king's  declaration  only  proposed  to  do  what  every 
humane  and  intelligent  man  would  wish  to  have  done — ^to 
extend  relief  to  nonconformists,  to  dispense  occasionally  with 
the  penal  statutes,  that  operated  so  severely  against  them. 

The  king,  however,  made  use  of  the  following  expressions 
in  his  declaration  of  indulgence: — 'Hhat  he  had  a  supreme 
power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,"  and  "  that  he  suspended  the 
penal  laws,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  against  whatever  sect  of 
nonconformists;"  and  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  "that 
he  should  take  it  very  ill  to  receive  contradiction  in  what  he 
had  done,  and  that,  to  deal  plainly  with  them,  he  was  resolved 
to  stick  to  his  declaration." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king.  "  But,"  said  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  "  if  the  king  can  dispense  with  all 
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penal  laws,  he  may  dispense  with  all  laws."  And  finally, 
the  parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  represented  to  his 
majesty,  in  short,  "  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal, could  not  be  suspended  but  by  act  of  parliament.'* 

The  king  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  therefore  at 
issue.  The  king  in  his  answer  declared,  "that  he  was 
troubled  to  find  his  power  was  questioned ;  that  this  had  not 
been  done  in  the  reigns  of  his  ancestors;  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  the  right  of  suspending  any  laws,  whenever  the 
properties,  rights,  or  liberties,  of  any  of  his  subjects  were 
concerned,  but  to  take  off  the  penalties  on  the  Dissenters ; 
nor  did  he  preclude  the  advice  of  his  parliament." 

These  softening  expressions  were  suflficient  to  satisfy  many 
of  the  members  of  the  house,  but  the  major  and  sounder  part 
were  not  so  to  be  appeased,  and  the  house  returned  to  the 
charge.  They  represented  to  his  majesty,  "  that  his  answer 
was  not  sufficient  to  clear  their  apprehensions;  that  his 
majesty  had  claimed  a  power  which,  if  admitted,  would  alter 
the  legislative  power  which  had  always  been  acknowledged 
to  reside  in  his  majesty  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament." 

The  parties  were  therefore  still  at  issue.  Besides  his  usual 
guards,  the  king  had  an  army  encamped  at  Blackheath, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Schomberg ;  and  the  French 
king,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  stipulated  to  afibrd  assist- 
ance if  force  became  requisite. 

Here  then  was  a  crisis  truly  awful ;  and  as  the  connection 
between  the  French  court  and  Charles  could  not  but  have 
been  observed  (for  the  arms  of  England  were  visibly  com- 
bined in  the  most  unnatural  manner  with  those  of  France, 
against  the  independence  of  .Holland),  this  crisis  must  have 
been  sufficiently  understood  by  all  the  intelligent  and  virtu- 
ous part  of  the  community;  i.  e.  by  all  those  who  did  not 
suffer  themselves  wilfully  to  be  blinded  by  some  base  inte- 
rest of  their  own,  or  some  stupid  principle  of  general  con- 
fidence. 

In  this  situation  the  king  applied  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
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and  the  lords  did  not,  as  Hume  and  other  writers  represent, 
take  the  part  of  the  commons  against  the  king,  for  they 
received  his  majesty's  communication  very  favourably;  and 
the  king  replied  to  their  address  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  My  lords,  I  take  this  address  of  yours  very  kindly,  and  I 
will  always  be  aflectionate  to  you,  and  I  expect  that  you  will 
stand  by  me,  as  I  will  always  by  you." 

But  notwithstanding  this  disgraceful  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  it  appears  that  thirty  peers  (and  this  shows  the 
importance  of  virtuous  minorities)  had  protested  against  the 
courtly  address  of  the  house ;  aud  though  Lord  Clifford,  one 
of  the  Cabal,  had  made  a  furious  speech  against  the  commons, 
and  though  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  done  eveiy thing  for  the 
court  that  they  could  wish,  as  far  as  the  Dutch  war  was  con- 
cerned (having  made  a  speech  in  his  character  of  chancellor 
with  which  he  was  reproached  to  his  last  hour),  still,  when 
the  whole  cause  in  which  he  had  so  seriously  engaged,  came 
to  the  last  critical  turn,  this  very  Shaftesbury,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  house,  and  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  king, 
who  were  present,  rose  up  in  his  place  and  declared,  "  that 
he  differed  toto  coclo  from  his  colleague;  that  he  submitted 
his  reason  to  the  House  of  Commons,  so  loyal  and  affection- 
ate," &c. 

And  the  lords,  on  their  meeting  the  next  day,  and  not 
before,  thought  proper  to  do  no  more  than  "thank  the  king 
for  refen-ing  those  points  to  a  parliamentary  way  by  bill,  that 
being  a  good  and  natural  cause  of  satisfaction  therein." 

In  the  result,  the  king  very  wisely  broke  the  seals  of  the 
declaration,  appeased  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gave  way. 

It  is  a  curious  point  in  history  to  determine,  what  could 
induce  Shaftesbury  to  make  this  most  fortunate,  but  most 
miexpected,  turn. 

Hume  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  the  conduct  of 
this  powerful  man,  on  this  great  occasion,  with  sufficient 
attention.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  readily  ascertained  why 
Charles  did  not  persevere.     It  may,  however,  be  made  out 
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from  Dalrymple,  and  other  sources,  that  Arlington  betrayed 
the  secret  of  the  first  treaty  to  Shaftesbury ;  and  that  Shaftes- 
bury must  thus  have  seen  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the 
king. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  commons  had  severely  questioned 
(which  again  shows  the  importance  of  constitutional  jealousy) 
Shaftesbm^'s  illegal  proceedings,  as  chancellor,  with  respect 
to  the  writs  of  election,  and  that  this  had  alarmed  him. 
Finally,  there  is  exhibited  in  Dalrymple  proof  of  a  very  re- 
markable interference  of  France,  and  a  letter  from  the  am- 
bassador to  Louis,  to  inform  him  that  he  had  prevailed  with 
Charles  to  recall  his  declaration  of  indulgence. 

"  The  whole  people,"  says  the  French  ambassador's  letter 
to  his  court,  "  were  alarmed  with  the  expectations  of  a  civil 
war;  bonfires  were  made  on  the  reconciliation  of  the  king 
and  parliament.  The  king's  speech,"  he  continues,  "was 
followed  with  cries  of  acclamation  and  joy  from  the  whole 
parliament." 

But  it  was  not  by  such  honest  eflfusions,  such  affecting 
indications  of  the  wish  of  the  jieople,  if  possible,  to  be  on 
terms  of  kindness  with  their  sovereign,  that  the  conduct  of 
this  detestable  monarch  was  to  be  influenced,  and  we  see 
through  the  remainder  of  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  the  same 
base  and  unprincipled  conspiracy  carried  on  against  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind,  and  the  same  senseless  disregard,  both  in 
Charles  and  the  renowned  Louis,  of  everything  that  could 
form  the  proper  glory  and  honour  of  their  reigns. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  the  most  heartfelt  triumph  that 
we  observe,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  abominable  machi- 
nations of  the  king  and  his  ministers^  and  the  French  court, 
dissipated  and  destroyed  by  the  steady  integrity  and  consti- 
tutional jyoceedings  of  an  English  House  of  Commons;  and 
that  we  see  also  the  Dutch  Republic,  though  astonished, 
borne  down,  and  evidently  now  at  the  last  gasp,  rescued  at 
length  from  slavery  and  annihilation  by  the  generous  despair 
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» 

we  should  be  very  cautious  of  assembling  it"  (the  parlia- 
ment). 

(99.)  "  The  king  has  agreed  to  prorogue  his  parliament  in 
consideration  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  if  he 
convenes  it  in  November,  to  dissolve  it,  in  case  it  should 
refuse  to  give  him  money,  in  consideration  for  which  he  is  to 
have  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  from  France." 

All  this,  it  seems,  was  to  enable  France  to  carry  on  the  war 
undisturbed  by  the  English  parliament. 

(105.)  "The  king  of  England  convened  the  Duke  of 
York,  Lauderdale,  and  the  high  treasurer,  Danby,  to  confer 
with  them  about  the  paper  which  your  Majesty  knows  of 
In  fine,  the  treasurer  has  represented  to  Lauderdale  the  risk 
they  shall  inin  of  losing  their  heads  if  they  alone  were  to 
deliberate  upon  the  treaty,  and  sign  it.  Sire,  you  wjD  see  by 
all  this,  that  the  king  of  England  is  abandoned  by  all  his 
ministers,  even  the  most  confidential.  The  treasurer  fears 
the  parliament  much  more  than  his  master.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  a  king  should  be  so  abandoned  by  his  subjects, 
that  parliaments  are  to  be  feared;  it  is  a  kind  of  miracle  to 
see  a  king,  without  arms  and  money,  resist  them  so  long." 

(112.)  "  The  English  king  insists  on  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns,  in  consideration  of  which  he  offers  to  prorogue 
the  parliament." 

(235.)  "The  king  of  England  tells  me  that  it  is  time 
your  Majesty  should  determine  to  assist  him  with  a  sum  of 
money,  that  he  might  not  receive  the  law  from  his  subjects. 
I  took  this  occasion  to  beg  his  Majesty  to  explain  to  me  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  sittings  of  parliament,"  <kc. 

The  king,  it  seems,  answered,  that  he  had  dissolved  the 
last  parliament,  and  could  put  off  the  meeting  a  new  one 
till  he  fcould  judge  of  its  dispositions  to  him ;  but  that  he 
could  not  entirely  dispense  with  them,  because  he  could  not 
hope  that  the  French  king  would  furnish  all  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  support  him  long  without  their  assistance.     "  I  told 
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